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A DISTINCT VIEW 
Of all the Conſiderable 


STATES of EUROPE. 


With an accurate Account of the Wars in which they 
have been Engaged, from the Year 1672, to the 
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Interſperſed with various Reflections on the Views, Politicks, 
and Intereſts of the ſeveral Princes and Republicks, by 
whom thoſe Wars were commenced or ſuſtained. 

With large Obſervations on their Characters, conſidered 
either as Ambitious or Pacific Powers. 

Together with Remarks on the Conduct and Abilities of 
tl eir Minifters, Generals, Governors of Places, and 
cther Officers, in the Plans and Execution of the ſe- 
veral Operations of War wherein they were employed. 


Written by the Late 


Marquis DE FEUQUIERES, 


Lieutenant-General of the French Army; For the 
Inſtruction of his Son. 


Tranſlated from the French. 


With PRELIMINARY REMARKS anda 
MILITARY DICTIONARY, explaining 
the Difficult Terms in the Art of War, 


By the TRANSLATOR. 
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C HAP. XXXI. 
Of Battles. 


have already declared, in that Chapter 
1 of my Maxims, which ſets forth the In- 

ducements a General may have to come 
to an Engagement with his Enemy, that he 
always ought to give Battle in Conſequence 
of his own voluntary Choice, and endeavour 
to prevent his Enemy from forcing him up- 
on that important Action. I have likewiſe 


| repreſented the particular Manner and Atten- 


tions with which he ought to approach an 
Enemy he intends to attack; the different 
Diſpoſitions that may be made, with reſpect 
to the different Situations of the Field of 


Battle, and the Precautions neceſſary to be 


obſerved, in order to diverſify the Form of 
Battle with Safety, as the Circumſtances may 
require: I have pointed out the proper At- 
tentions which ought to employ a General, 
as well before a Battle, as during the Time 
of its Continuance, and after its Concluſion: 

Vel. In Ss 
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In a Word, I have collected all the general 
Rules which can be given, with Regard to 
this grand Operation of War. My preſent 
Reflections on this vaſt Subject, will be very 
copious, becauſe I ſhall extend them to thoſe 
Battles and extraordinary Encounters, which 
have decided the Fate of ſome great Expedi- 
tion. The Inſtances I ſhall produce, both 
with Relation to this Subject, and my Gene- 
ral Precepts, ſhall be drawn from the Events 
of thoſe Battles and great Encounters, where- 
in I have been perſonally engaged; or from 


the authentic Relations I have received of 
thoſe which were fought in my Time, and 


in which I happened not to be preſent. All 
thoſe Examples will make it evident, by 
the variety of Situations and Particularities 
which have produced ſuch great Events, that 
this Subject is very extenſive; that it is im- 
ſible to add any particular Maxims to my 
general Precepts; and that a Commander in 
Chief ought to be capable of many different 
Attentions, at the ſame Inſtant, to ſecure 
himſelf a happy Event. | 
The word Battle, is properly applied to 
thoſe Actions which paſs between two Ar- 
mies ranged in their Military Array, and who 
engage in a Country ſufficiently open for the 
Lines to charge in Front, and at the ſame 
Period of Time; or, at leaſt, for the greateſt 
part of the Line to charge in a Front equal 
Fe | to 
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to that which is oppoſed againſt it, while the 


other part continues in its Station, in Com- 
pliance with the Difficulties that prevent it 
from ſharing in the Action. The other great 
Engagements, tho' they are generally of a 
longer Continuance, and even more deſtruc- 
ctive than thoſe I have mentioned, are only 
called Encounters. The Reaſon of this Di- 
verſity proceeds from the various Diſpoſitions 
of the Armies, and the Circumſtances which 
uſually attend the Events of theſe two Spe- 
cies of important Actions. 

The loſs of a Battle generally occaſions 
the Loſs of the Artillery, and very frequent- 
ly that of the Baggage. An Army, there- 
ore, when ir has ſuſtain'd a Defeat, being 
no longer in a Condition to face its victori- 
ous Enemy, till it has repair'd its Loſſes, 
is obliged, for a conſiderable Time, to let 


the Conqueror remain Maſter of the Field, 


as well as of the Execution of thoſe Enter- 
priſes which are proper for him to form, a- 
reeably to the meaſure of his Succeſs in that 
ttle, and in proportion to his Abilities to 
compleat them. | 
A Defeat ſuſtain'd in a great Encounter, 
tho' it may prove more fatal to the Men, 
yet it ſeldom is attended with the Loſs of all 
the Artillery, and very rarely with that of 
the Baggage; becauſe the Armies having not 
been able to engage in a Front extended to 
Bud B 2 its 
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its full Length, muſt, conſequently, have only 
ſuffer'd in that part which ſhared the Heat 
of the Action; and tho', in order to attack 
or ſuſtain, it became neceſſary, from time to 
time, to draw out freſh Troops from that part 
of the Front which could not engage, yet 
the Action, having not been general, can on- 
ly occaſion a greater or leſs Loſs of Men, 
without that extraordinary Influence on the 
Events of the Campaign, and the Deciſion 
of the Superiority, which may be effected by 
a regular Battle; and without producing the 
Loſs of the Baggage, or even the Artillery, 
of which no more can be loſt, than what 
is found on the Spot where the Diſadvantage 
Was ſuſtained. 

The Encoun- The firſt Example, with which I 
ter at Woerden, intend to illuſtrate the Subject of 
in 1672- this Chapter, ſhall be the Encoun- 
ter at Woerden, in which M. de Luxembourg 
attacked the Prince of Orange, in the Year 


TW TT $1017 

: N Prince had determined to beſiege 
Moerden, which was not defended by any 
Outworks, and where M. de Luxembourg had 
tation d a Garriſon of about 2000 Men. 
The Place was of great Importance to both 
Parties, for it covered Utrecht, and opened a 
free Paſſage into Holland, when the Ice 
ſhould facilitate the March of the Troops, 
thro' that part of the Country 3 
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Dutch had been obliged to lay under Water. 
The Parts adjacent to this Place, were all 
form'd in ſuch a manner, that it could receive 
no Relief, without forcing the Entrench- 
ments which M. de Luxembourg was inform'd 
the Enemy had thrown up on the Dikes. 
The Prince of Orange was equally incli- 
ned to direct his Motions to Naerden, a 
Town ſituated on the Zuider-Zee; or to the 
Fort of Crevecoer ; or Bomal; for which Rear 
ſon, M. de Luxembourg, who was determined 
to oppoſe the Execution of that Prince's De- 
ſign, deferr'd his March, till the other had 
fixed the Plan of his Operations. When he 
had Intelligence that Yoerden was inveſted, 
he marched thither, with all poſſible Expe- 
dition, at the Head of a conſiderable Body 
of Foot, tho“ much inferior to the Enemy 
in Number; becauſe he would not give them 


ſufficient Time to make their Intrenchments, 


on the Dikes, too ſtrong; and becauſe he 
could not oppoſe them, on any particular Dike, 
with more Troops than that Work was ca- 
pable of containing; and he likewiſe thought, 
that if he could find it practicable to march 
his Foot through the Inundation, he might 
attack the Dikes in Flank, in the Night, 
while the Enemies Troops would be em- 


ployed in ſuſtaining the Attack at the Head 


of the Line. 
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The Conveniency of the Canals and Inun- 
dations, for the eaſy Conveyance of Mate- 
rials proper for Works of Defence, enabled 
the Prince of Orange to form good Intrench- 
ments on the Dike of the old Rhine, between 
Harmelin and Woerden, and to paliſade and 
fraize the Parapet of his Intrenchment, and 
plant Cannon upon ir, He likewiſe made 
ſeveral other Intrenchments, between this and 
Moerden, with a View to multiply Difficul- 
ties for M. de Luxembourg, when he came to 
make his Attack: His Attention was alſo 
employed on the Canal which flows from 
Camerick, and diſgorges it ſelf in the Old 
Rhine near Woerden; and he raiſed Intrench- 
ments on the Dike of that Canal in three 
Places. 

The Prince was guilty of two Overſights 
in this Diſpoſition, notwithſtanding all his 
Precaution. The firſt was his neglect to 
ſieze the Village of Harmelin, in which there 
was a Church with a commodious Burying 
Ground, where M. de Luxembourg had poſt- 
ed 5o Men, to ſecure the Communication 
between Utrecht and WYoerden, againſt the E- 
nemies Garriſon in Owudewater, 

If this Church, which was ſeated to the 
left of the Old Rhine, had been poſſeſſed by 
a Body of Foot, and fortified with Cannon, it 
would have been very difficult for M. de 
Luxembourg to have approached _ . 

| With- 
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without forcing the Church, or demoliſh- 
ing it with his Cannon, which would have 
waſted Time, and delayed his nearer Advance 
to Woerden. 

The ſecond Miſtake which the Prince of 
Orange cornmitted, was his Omiſſion ei- 
ther to guard or break down the Bridge 
built over the Canal, in the Village of Ca- 
merick, and which gave M. de Luxembourg 
an Opportunity of attacking the Intrench- 
ments on that Canal, in Front and Flank, 
by marching into the Inundation. 

M. de Luxembourg arrived with his Troops 
at Harmelin, a little before the cloſe of Day, 
and had Time enough to take a full Survey 
of the Intrenchments on the Dike of the Old 
Rhine. He judged it would be very difficult 
to force them in Front, and when it grew 
dark, he only left his Dragoons before the 
Intrenchments, with Orders to attack them 
very gently, when they heard him aſſault 
thoſe, which, as I have already obſerved, 
were raiſed on the Dike of Camerick. 

This General marched then, with all his 
Foot, to Camerick, and the Prince of Orange 
had not the leaſt Intelligence of this Motion, 
which was performed through a Country 
floated with Water. Our Men perceived, 
at their Arrival, that the Bridge was neither 
broken down nor guarded, ſo that all the 
Foot were on the other fide of the Canal, a- 
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bove two Hours before Day ; at the Dawn 
of which, as being the moſt commodious 
Seaſon for Actions of that Nature, M, de Lux- 


embourg attacked an Intrenchment that was 
form'd round a Wind-mill, and carried it. He 


then marched his Forces into the Water, 


which, in that place, was about two Feet 
in Depth, and aſſaulted the other Intrench- 
ments in Flank, which had not been cover- 
ed for want of time, and had very little 
Strength, except in Front; and we forced 
our way to the Dike on the Old Rhine, leav- 
ing in our Rear, the Intrenchments at Har- 
melin; and after a very fierce Engagement 
between the Foot, which was the warmeſt 
J have ever ſeen, and laſted above five Hours, 
we forced theſe Intrenchments, and relieved 
the Town. The Enemy had 6000 Men, 


at leaſt, killed and wounded, and loſt a great 


number of General Officers, with the Can- 
non planted on the Intrenchments. 

This is a memorable Inſtance of the Acti- 
vity of M. de Luxembourg, who would not 
ſuffer the Enemy to continue, twenty four 


Hours, before Woerden, without attacking 


them; and of the Valour of our Troops, 
whom no Oppoſition could intimidate, in the 
whole courſe of a long and ſevere En- 
counter. 72 
We began the Action with 5000 Men, 
and had 2500 killed and wounded. 1 
| 10 
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The Neceſſity of reſolving on this En- 
gagement with all Expedition, was the more 
urgent, becauſe the Enemy had already plant- 
ed their Cannon before the Gates of the 
Town (which, as I have intimated, was 
not defended by any Outworks) and as the 
Quantity of its Ammunition was very incon- 
ſiderable, it muſt have ſurrender'd in a few 
Hours, if it had not been relieved. | 

The ſecond Inſtance of a ſhar 
Encounter, and very different, n 2288 
its Nature, from that of Woerden, 
was the Action of Seneffe in 1674. I rank 
this among the Number of Encounters, and 
think it improper to call it a Battle, becauſe 
the Armies were too much ſtreighten'd in 
Ground, to be form'd in Battle Array, and 
the Front Lines were always of a very in- 
conſiderable Extent; beſides, this Engage- 
ment was carried on, againſt a Column which 
comprehended the greateſt part of the Ene- 
mies Forces, who were upon their March ; 
and not againſt an Army diſpoſed in Order 
of Battle. 

This Encounter laſted above ſixteen Hours, 
for it began at Eight in the Morning, and 
continued till Midnight: The Number of 
dead Bodies that were buried in the Field 
where the Action happen d, exceeded 27006, 
as the Curates of the adjoining Villages de- 
clared. It was diſcontinued, on our part, 

through 
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through meer Fatigue, and becauſe the rough 
and contracted ſpace of Ground on which we 
fouvht, ended in a ſpacious Plain, where all 
theVanguard of the Enemies Horſe, who had 
not ſuffered in the Engagement, was drawn 
up in Order of Battle, to receive the defeat- 
ed Troops; and likewiſe becauſe the Infan- 
try of their Van-guard (who had halted a- 
bove the Village of Fays, and were then diſ- 
poſed in Array, having in their Front a hol- 
low Way, extending, from that Village, to a 
Wood which ſupported the Infantry on the 
left) was ſtation'd too well to be forced, and 
eſpecially as there were two Lines of Hor 
regularly drawn up behind them. 
I ſhall not repeat any Particulars, on 
which I have enlarged elſewhere , but 
with an Intention to filence thoſe who 
envy the Prince of Conde's Glory, and have 
reproached him for not diſpoſing all the 
Front of his Army in ſuch a manner, as 
might have enabled them to execute ſome 
happy Deſign againſt the Enemy. But it 
was not reaſonable to imagine, that the E- 
nemy, when they decamped ſo near the 
King's Army, would be ſo extremely negli- 
gent, and ſo ſtrangely inconſiderate and pre- 
ſumptuous as they proved. The Prince 
could only expect an Engagement between 
the Rear-Guard, and the Horſe and Foot, 
who were poſted within, and behind the * 
age 
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lage of Seneffe, when his Troops began their 
ſecret Motion, in order to follow the Column 
of their Army. For how could he ima- 
gine the Enemy would have the Temerity 
to let the Columns of their Army continue 
their March, without poſting ſome Troops 
in the firſt Defile, to receive thoſe of the 
Rear-Guard, in caſe they had been charged 
and thrown into Diſorder? How could it be 
ſuppoſed that fo trivial a Precaution would 
have been neglected either thro' Preſumption 


or Ignorance? 


This Inſtance of Miſconduct in the Enemy, 
juſtifies my Maxims, which declare againſt the 
Neglect of any Attentions neceſſary to ſecure 
the Motions a General is diſpoſed to make; and 
it demonſtrates that the leaſt Omiſſions in 
War, may be attended with fatal Events. For 
the Enemies Neglect to ſecure this firſt De- 
file, on the back of their Rear-Guard, was 
the ſole Cauſe of this great Event, which, 
had it not been for this inconſiderate Cir- 
cumſtance, would have only proved a very 
flight and ſhore Engagement with a ſmall 
Body of Horſe in the Rear-Guard, who 
could have been driven no farther chan this 
Defile. 

I ſhall not make any Obſervations on the 
Diſpoſition of the Army, before this Encoun- 
ter. It was then in the Field, where the 
Drums had only beat the General by Way of 

| Pr ca u- 
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Precaution. The Prince of Conde had only 
' commanded thoſe Troops to file off Fond 
the left of his Army, and advance beyond 
Seneffe in a direct Line, and out of the View 
of the Enemy, which he. would have em- 
ployed againſt their Rear-Guard, if that Bo- 
dy had began its March without any Precau- 
tion, when it put it ſelf in Motion to fol- 
low the Column of the Army. 


The Encounter at Woerden differ d 8 


that at Seneſſe as much as poſſible, in Con- 


ſequence of the different Situations and Diſ- 
politions of the Troops. That of V oerden 

was a Military Action in one particular place, 
and againſt a Body of Forces intrenched up- 
on a Dike; and all the Advantages to accom- 
pliſh that fortunate Event, were judiciouſly 


taken upon the very ſpot where the Engage- 


ment began at the Dawn of Day. That of 
Seneffe, on the contrary, did not begin till 
Eight in the Forenoon, and the Prince of Con- 
As being in a Place, where, from the firſt Break 
of the Morning, he ſaw the Enemy begin the 
March of their Army, and poſt their Rear- 
Guard, muſt needs imagine that ſome Battali- 
ons of the Foot, (who form'd the Rear, in the 
March of that Column) would be ordered to 
poſſeſs the firſt Defile, to receive the Rear- 
Guard. But as that Diſpoſition was neglected, 
it was impoſſible for him to be acquainted 
with the Enemies Miſconduct, till it was com- 
mitted; 
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mitted; for which Reaſon he could not pre- 
pare for a general Engagement, becauſe there 
was no probability that the Action would be 
of that Nature. 

The Encounter then, at Seneffe, was an 


Aſſemblage of ſeveral great Engagements in 
one Day, with the Column of an Army who, 


for the moſt part, ſhared in the Action, tho 
in a ſucceſſion of different Attacks: For the 
Encounter within, and behind the Village of 
Seneffe; had not any Conformity, either with 


Relation to the Ground or the Troops, to 
'that which happen'd not only on this fide, 
but within, and above the Village of St. Ni- 
cholas in the Wood; nor had this any ſimi- 
litude to the Action in the Hop-Grounds 
and Village of Fays. (4 
This Encounter therefore of Seneffe, may 


be conſidered as three great Actions perform- 
ed, in the ſame Day, againſt different Troops, 


and in different Places; but till againſt 


Columns of the ſame Army in their March, 
and for the moſt part, by the ſame Troops, 
who were incapable of forming one entire 
Front, at once, and could not all engage in 
any other Situation, | 

I make this Compariſon between theſe two 
great Encounters, to ſhew that the infinite 
variety of Situations, produce an Infinity of 
different Diſpoſitions, and different Expedi- 


In 
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In the ſameYear, 1674, Marſhal 

The Encoun- Turenne had a great Encounter at 
beim, 1674. Zintabeim, wherein he gain'd all 
the Advantage. This General, 


while the King was purſuing his Conqueſt 


of the Franche-Comte, before the Opening of 


the Campaign, had aſſembled part of his Ar- 


my in the Upper Al/ace, to prevent the Im- 


perialiſts from marching a Body of Troops, 
through the Frontier Towns, into the Franche- 
Comte, to interrupt the Progreſs of the King's 
Arms. The Enemy perceiving, by this Diſ- 
poſition, that it would be in vain for them 
to attempt the Relief of this Province, drew 
together a conſiderable Party of Forces, who 
encamped above Zintæbeim, and had this lit- 
tle Town in the Front of their Camp, in 
which there was a hollow Way, that cover'd 

the Camp to the Right, beyond the Town. 
M. de Turenne prepared his Troops for a 
long and expeditious March, from the Up- 
per Alace to Philipsburg, whilſt the Enemy 
neer ſuſpected that Motion, and had no Ap- 
prehenſions of any Danger in their Camp at 
Zintzhiem. He paſt the Rhine at Philipsburg, 
drew out of that City a Body of Foot, who 
were poſted there, and marched all Night to 
-Zintzheim, where he arrived early in the 
Morning, in fight of the Enemies Camp. 
This General made the proper Diſpoſitions 
for an Attack, when he had ſurvey d 12 
1 
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Situation of the Camp, and the Poſture of 
the Enemy, who taking it for granted that 
M. de Turenne would be obliged to attack 
the Town of Zintzheim, and make himſelf 
Maſter of it, before the Horſe could be capa- 
ble of Engaging, imagined their own Poſt 
to be impregnable. And yet M. de Turenne 


having ordered the Foot to advance towards 


the Town, left a ſtnall Body there, to amuſe 
the Enemy in Front, and then filing off, 
thro' the hollow Way, the Bottom of which 
was not viſible from the Town, he poſted 
himſelf at the Head of the reſt, on the E- 
nemy's right Flank, who were ſoon thrown 
into Diſorder, and obliged to make a diſtant 
Retreat from that hollow Way, which could 
not be accompliſhed without changing their 
Diſpoſition, This Motion gave M. de T urenne 
Time to draw up his Horſe, who were 
protected by the Fire of the Foot; and in 
the Interim the Town of Zintzheim was 
taken. 

NM. de Turenne, in Conſequence of this Ad- 
vantage, extended his Front between the 
Town and the Enemies Line, which bei 
formed on a higher Tra& of Ground, they 
declined marching, that they might not loſe 
the Benefit of their Situation, But M. de 
Turenne advanced up the Aſcent to them, and 
after ſeveral Charges, they were entirely de- 
teated, and loſt the greateſt part of their Foot, 
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with a conſiderable Number of their Horſe, 
and their Baggage. 

Two Particulars may be learnt from this 
Example. One, that a Body of Troops is 
not in any State of Security, when they are 
ſeparated, by a great River, from the Enemy 
ws enjoys the Conveniency of a Bridge ; 
for they will be always unacquainted with 
the Motion that Enemy may be capable of 
forming, in order to facilitate a ſecret A 
proach : for which Reaſon, their true Diſtance 
from the Enemy, ought to be only comput- 
ed from the River to their own Camp; ſince 
he can eaſily advance to the Banks, and con- 
ceal his March from them. The General, 
therefore, who commanded in the Camp at 
Zintzheim, ought not to have imagined him- 


ſelf at any greater Remove ſrom M. de Tu- 


renne, than ſix Leagues, which are the Di- 
ſtance between Zintzheim and Philipsburg. 
The ſecond Reflection which is obvious from 
this Inſtance is, that a Body of Troops who 
are at a reaſonable Diſtance from an Ene- 


my, who can advance to them without diſ- 
covering his Forces in their March, ought 


never to wait for his Approach, in Confidence 
of the ſeeming Advantages of their own Si- 
tuation, which can never be any Equivalent 
for the Superiority of the Troops, by whom 
they may happen to be attacked, and of 
whoſe exact Number they can never be 


r 
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All theſe extraordinary Actions. which, I 
have thus deſcribed, are only to be conſi- 
dered as great Encounters, whoſe advantages 
ous Events eſtabliſhed the Superiority of the 
Campaign, which, as I have obſerved, is the 


firſt Species of great Actions in War. 


In the fame Year 1674. M. de Turenne, 
who by his Succeſs in the Encounter at Zintz- 
heim had gain'd an Equality with the Ene- 
my, fought the Battle of Hinſbeim, in the 
beginning of October; and this was the firſt 
regular Battle l — ſaw. 

This General had encamped at 
Wantznaw, and his e | rag * 
almoſt equal in Number to the 1674. 
Emperor's, which was command- 
ed by the Prince of Bournonville, whoſe Camp 
was at Hinſbeim, where he expected a con- 
ſiderable Reinforcement of Troops from the 
Elector of Brandenburg, whoſe Conjunction 


with his own, would, in a little time, have 


render d his Army much ſuperior to the 
King's. It was neceſſary therefore, to pre- 
vent, by ſome fortunate Action, the Conſe- 
gone of that great Inequality, or elſe M. 

e Turenne would have found himſelf oblig- 


ed to abandon all Alſace, at a Seaſon not ſuf 
ficiently advanced, to make him turn his 
'Thoughts to Winter Quarters. He had no 


Expedient to ſave Ph:/ip4burg,.or Briſac, but 
by giving Battle to the Prince of Bournon- 
Vol. II. C ville, 
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ville, before he could be join'd by the Elector 
of Brandenburg. M. de Turenne being thus 
neceſſitated to come to an Engagement, 


marched from Vantznau, to attack the E— 


nemy at Hinſheim. The Prince of Bournon- 
ville, in all probability, would not have had 
{ufficient time to form his Army in Order of 
Battle, at the Front of his Camp, had it not 
been for a continual Fall of Rain, which 
retarded the March of our Troops, and ſwell'd 
a little Rivulet, which flowed near the Front 
of the Enemy's Camp, to ſuch a Degree, that 
we were obliged to caſt a Bridge over it in 
the Night. Bur theſe Inconveniencies pre- 
vented the King's Army from compleating 
their Paſſage over the Stream, till Break of 
Day, and favoured the Enemy with an Op- 
portunity of ranging themſelves in Array, with 
their left Wing ſupported by a little Thicket, 
in which the Prince of Baurnonville poſted a 
Body of Foot, and ſome Pieces of Cannon; 
the Right Wing extended along the Plain. 
M. de Turenne advanced to the Enemy, in 
a regular Order of Battle, and the Action was 
begun by the whole Front of the Army, a- 
bout eight in the Morning, in a dreadful 
Storm of Rain, and on a ſoil ſo impregnated 
wich Water, that it was extremely difficult, 
both for the Horſe and Foot, to march near 
enough to begin the Attack. 


The 
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The Succeſs of the firſt Charge was dif- 


ferent in the Front of the Line. The Left 


of the firſt Line of Horſe, in the King's 


Army, was overwhelmed by the Enemy's 


Right, but was ſoon ſuſtain'd by the Ad- 
vance of the ſecond Line, which obliged the 
Enemy to quit the Ground they had gain'd 
on our Firſt, which had now time to rally 
in good Order. 

The Center of Foot, in the King's Army, 
preſſed ſtrongly upon the Foe, tho' without 
any conſiderable Advantage; for they durſt 
not advance too far, becauſe of the Diſor- 
der on our Left, which as yet had not 
compleatly rallied, and likewife, on Accounc 
of the Rain, which prevented them from u- 
ſing their Muſkets; for the Foot, at that 


time, were not armed with Fuſees. 


The Right of our Horſe, maintain'd their 
Ground, againſt all the Muſket and Can- 
non Shot which play'd from the Wood that 
ſupported the Enemy's Left, till M. de Tu- 
renne, after he had repaired the Diſorder of 
his Left, cauſed the Wood to be atrack'd 
by all the Foot who compoſed his Body of 
Reſerve, and who diſlodged che Enemy, after 
a long and obſtinate Reſiſtance. The Pro- 
tection therefore, which the Enemies Left 
had, at firſt, from the Wood, became, in 
its Conſequence, the Support of our Right, 

= Enemy much Ground in the 

e 
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Front of the Field of Battle; till at laſt, the 
Fatigue ſuſtain'd by the Men and Horſes, 
and the watry Soil on which they engaged, 
made it impoſſible for all the Line to advance, 
in order to render the Battle deciſive. The 
approach of Night gave the Troops an Op- 
portunity of recovering a little Breath; but 
tho' the Rain had ceaſed about Nine, the E- 
nemy, finding themſelves befriended by the 
Darkneſs, left the Field of Battle and ſome 
pieces of Cannon, and retired near Stras- 
burg, to be out of the reach of M. de Turenne. 
This Action, tho not entirely deciſive, 
gave M. de J. Aenne the Reputation of Supe- 
tiority, for ſome Time, and kept the Enem) 
inaltive, till. the Arrival of their Succours. 
This Example therefore Juftifies my Max. 
ims, and makes it evident that the Reſigna- 
tion of the Field of Battle, tho' without any 
great Lofg'of Men, frequently produces more 
conſiderable "Advantages, than the ſevereſt 
Engagements which are undeciſive. For no 
Battle ranged in regular Array, and in which 
the whole Front charged at the ſame time, 
was ever leſs decifive than this of Hinſbeim, 
tho' the Field was abandoned, or ever pro- 
duced a more evident Effect. 

Ile Encan. At the cloſe of the Year 1674, 
ters at Muay. and the beginning of 1075, the 
' ſenandCelmar. Succeſs of M. de Turenne, in the 
* Encounters of Mulbauſen and Col- 

; mar, 
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mar, againſt the united Forces. of the Ex- 
peror, and the Elector of Brandenburg, give 
me an excellent Opportunity of reflecting on 
the Circumſtances by which thoſe great E- 
vents were conducted. 

After the Conjunction of the Elector of 
Brandenburgs Forces with thoſe of the Em- 
peror, the Enemy had ſixty Thouſand Men 
in their Army; ſo that M. de Turenne, who 
had not twenty Thouſand effective Men, was 
no longer in a Condition to diſpute the Poſ- 
ſeſſion of the Plains of Alſace, with the Foe; 
but was only attentive to leave a Body of 
Foot in Pbilipsburg and Briſac, ſufficient to 
ſecure them from any Apprehenſions of the 
Enemy's undertaking the Siege of thoſe Pla- 
ces, in that advanced Seaſon. After which 
he retired with the reſt of his Army, through 
Favern, into the German Lorrain, where he 
diſpoſed of his Troops in good Quarters, to 


refreſh them after the F atigues of their lon 


Campaign; and ſeem'd to turn all his 
Thoughts to Tranquillity, in order to in— 
duce the Enemy to follow his Example, 
This feign'd Repoſe cover'd the March of 
thoſe Troops who were detached from the 
Army in Flanders, after the cloſe of the Cam- 
paign in that Country, and who only appear'd 
in Motion, in order to take Poſſeſſion of 
Winter Quarters in Lorrain, and to ſecure 
that Province, which was threaten'd by a 


C 3 great 
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great Army the Enemy then had in Alſace. 
The Enemy, whoſe Numbers freed them 
from all Apprehenſions of M. de Turenne's 
Army, and who imputed the March of the 
Troops which came from Flanders, to an 
Effect of the King's Precaution againſt their 
Deſigns in the next Campaign, were not at 
all alarm'd at that Motion: And as they 
judged the Seaſon too far advanced, for them 
to undertake the Siege of Briſac, which they 
might have accompliſhed with the greateſt 
Eaſe, they diſperſed themſelves over all the 
flat Country of Alſace, in a full perſuaſion 
that M. de Turenne, who had a Ridge of 
Mountains to paſs, before he could come 
up with them, would not think of aſſault- 
ing them in their Winter Quarters, during 
the Severity of that Seaſon: They were ſta- 
tioned in ſuch a manner, that they blocked 
up Briſac and Philipsburg, with an Intenti- 
on to form the Siege of thoſe Places at the 
beginning of the Spring; and before M. de 
Turenne could have-had an Army capable of 
oppoſing the Execution of their grand Pro- 
ets, They had, at leaſt, ſixty Thouſand 
en, and imagined the King would not be 
in a condition to furniſh M. de Turenne with 
an Army ſtrong enough to raiſe thoſe Sieges, 
becauſe the Prince of Orange would find him 
ſufficient Employment in Flanders. From 


whenos they concluded, char 4s Hon ax they 
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had compleated their intended Conqueſts in 
Alſace, it would be eaſy for them to pene- 
trate into Lorrain, and the Franche-Comté, 
where they knew their Preſence was deſired 
by the Inhabitants; and that they ſhould 
have no difficulty to fix the Seat of War on 
the Moſelle, and the Maes, and even in the 
Province of Burgundy. | 

This was the Enemy's Plan for the Year 
1675; but it was intirely diſconcerted by M. 
de Turenne, in a few Days, without any Loſs, 
and with a reach of Genius worthy af that 
reat Man. 

The Troops being all arrived from Flan- 
ders, and thoſe of the Army in Germany re- 
freſhed from their Fatigue; M. de Turenne 
aſſembled all his Forces, and marched up to 
the Paſſes of Tanns and Bedfort, without a- 
larming the Enemy; becauſe this General 
had cauſed it to be given out, that his Troops 
were in Motion, with no other View than to 
poſſeſs themſelves of Winter Quarters in Bur- 
gundy, and the Franche-Comte, after he had 
received Intelligence that the Enemy werg 
diſtributed into theirs, | 

Theſe Motions, covered with the plauſi- 
ble Pretext of providing Winter Quarters, in 
December, for an Army who had been em- 
ployed in the Campaign, ever ſince the Month 
of March, cauſed the Enemy to continue 
quiet in their Quarters: While M. de Tu- 

C 4 renne, 
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renne, having marched his Forces over the 
Mountains covered with Snow, and through 
Tanns and Bedfort, advanced into the Mid. 
dle of the Enemy's Quarters, at a time when 
they had not the leaſt Suſpicion of ſuch a 
Viſit. | 
At Mulbauſen he defeated thoſe Troops 
who were preparing to put themſelves in 
Motion, in order to join, and form a Body. 
He had likewiſe made another Party Priſo- 
ners of War, and then marched to Colmar, 
where the Elector of Brandenburg had fixed 
his Head Quarters, and where all the Prin- 
ces and Generals of the Enemy's Forces were 
lodged, and had met together to celebrate 
the Epiphany, without the leaſt Expectation 
of M. de Turenne's Arrival to incommode 
their Feſtival. The Conſternation created 
by the Surpriſe and Deſtruction of theirQuar- 
ters at Mulbauſen, ſo affected theſe Princes and 
Generals, that they had but juſt time to a- 
bandon that Town, a Moment after they 
had placed themſelves at Table; and to make 
good the Paſſage over the Rivulet that flows 
by Colmar, till the Princes who were in the 
lower Quarters, had an Opportunity of mak- 
ing their Eſcape towards Strasburg, and re- 
paſſing the Rhine at that City. The Severi- 
ty of the Seaſon, and the Banks of the Ri- 
vulet which were but half frozen, ſo extre- 
mely harraſſed our Troops, that they were 
7 INCA» 
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incapable of attacking the Enemies who 
were poſted along that Stream, with vigour 
enough to become Maſters of the Paſs, be- 
fore Night; which preſerved part of the 
Enemies Army and the Baggage, which had 
been depoſited in Colmar. Theſe Forces, in 
the courſe of their general Flight, were o- 
bliged to repaſs the Rhine, in order to procure 
themſelves other Winter Quarters in Ger ma- 
ny; and to abandon, in this Manner, the 
mighty Projects they had propoſed to exe- 
cute the enſuing Campaign. 

This Example effectually demonſtrates the 
great Advantages which reſult from an Acti- 
on ſeaſonably accompliſhed; rtho' rhe Loſs 
of Men was very inconſiderable on this Oc- 
caſion, the Reputation acquired by a ſuc- 
ceſsful Event, 1s frequently ſufficient to give 
a General the Superiority over his Enemy, 
when even the Troops of that Enemy are 
much more numerous than his own. 

Any General but M. de Turenne, would 
have been contented, in ſuch a Conjuncture 
as this, with the Advantages he had obtain- 
ed oyer his Enemy, during the ordinary 
Courſe of a Campaign; and thought he had 
ſufficiently eſtabliſhed his Glory, by ſupport- 
ing himſelf with Equality, and, much more, 
with Superiority, againſt an Enemy who was 
always ſtronger than himſclf: But this was 
not an adequate Portion of Honour for ſo 


great 
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great a Man as M. de Tureune, who foreſaw 
the Loſs of Alſace, in the ſucceeding Cam- 


paign, in conſequence of the Retreat he had 


been compelled ro make from thence. He 
never could have re-enter'd that Province, to 
3 the fortified Places for the King, if 
e had waited for the uſual Seaſon of open- 
ing Campaigns; becauſe he never could have 
marched his Army in Front, through the 
Defiles in the Mountains, againſt an Enemy, 
who would have been ſtationed there, to 
oppoſe him, and would have rendered it 
impoſſible for him to form his Troops into 
regular Order, at the Foot of thoſe Moun- 
tains. It became neceſſary therefore, to diſ- 
lodge the Enemy, at a time which is gene- 
rally devoted to the Repoſe of Armies; and 
to make them abandon the Quarters where- 
in they imagined themſelves ſecurely fixed, 
This was the very Conduct M. de Turenne pur- 
ſued, in the Execution of a Project ſo judiciouſ- 
ly conceived and digeſted, and accompliſhed 
with ſuch uncommon Patience. He conſi- 
dered every Circumſtance of his Plan with 
the cooleſt Deliberation of Thought, and 
with all the Capacity imaginable brought 
himſelf into a Condition of compleating, 
what he had premeditated with ſo much 
Judgment and Ability. He waited, with all 
the calm Perſeverance of Temper, for the 
Arrival of the happy Moment for Action; 
and 
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and at laſt, with a ſurpriſing Promptitude 
and Vivacity, effected a Scheme concerted 
with Caution, adjuſted with Prudence, and 
conducted to the Period of its Execution, 
with all the Addreſs neceſſary to cover his 


Deſign, and with all the Dexterity that a 


ſuperior Genius can be capable of exerting. 

This is the amiable Model, and theſe are 
the great Examples, to which a Man devot- 
ed to War, ought to have Recourſe for the 
nobleſt Subjects of his Meditations; for he 
will diſcover, in this ſingle Action of M. de 
Turenne, every Circumſtance which a great 
Captain can poſſibly conceive in the juſteſt 
Manner, when he B reflected on the pre- 
ſent and future State of the War confided 
to his Conduct; he will obſerve every ſkil- 
ful Particular which can be concerted by the 
fineſt Imagination, to conceal an important 
Deſign from an Enemy; together with each 
Expedient that can reſult from Judgment 
and Activity, for the Completion of a Plan, 
form'd by a Maturity of Thought, and ju- 
diciouſly purſued to the Point of its Exe- 
cution. 

The Year 1675 will furniſh me with Re- 
flections on the Battles of Atenbeim and Con- 
ſarbrick, 

The Marſhal de Turenne re- The Battle 
ceived his Death by a Cannon 1 
Shot, at the Inſtant that he was 


pre- 
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preparing to engage the Enemy, who were an 
drawn up in Order of Battle, oppoſite to tue ye 
Village of Sasbach; the King's Forces, vo th 
then ſuſtain d the Loſs of this great Com- hc 
mander, continued in the ſame Situation in |? P. 
which they were ranged at that melancholy |? ar 
Moment: I mean, that their Left and Cen- xe 
ter were diſpoſed in Order of Battle, om |: fo 
the Spot which the Troops were to poſſeſs | as 
in their Advance to the ae and that ar 
the Right was in Motion to compleat the | th 
Front, but was not as yet arrived. The F 


Death of M. de Turenne, which happened fr 


at an Inſtant ſo fatal to the Army, created : je 
a Diſagreement in Opinion, between M. e in 
Lorge and M. Vaubrun, the two Lieutenant =. 
Generals who ſerved under M. de Turenne ; = 


ſo that the Troops to the Right, who | C 
were then upon their Hault, did not com- 19 
pleat their March, in order to range them- 
ſelves in Front to the Left Wing of the [ 

Center. M. de Lorge, as the older Officer, | «@ 


inſiſted on the ſole Command of all the Ar- I % 
my: M. Yaubrun, on the Contrary, pretend- 19 
ed that the Command of the whole Army t 
ought to be divided between them, till the | _, 


King had nominated a Superior. This Gen- 
tleman founded his Pretenſions on the Pa- 1 
rity of Rank, and the Indeciſion of military þ} 
Stations, in a Conjuncture of that Nature,; 6 
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and he alledged ſeveral Inſtances, where Ge- 
nerals of equal Rank had agreed to ſhare 


the Command alternately. M. Vaubrun had, 


however, in his Disfavour, the memorable 


Precedent of the Marſhals Cregui, d' Humieres 
and Bellefonds, who had obeyed M. de Tu- 
renne, in the Year 1672. This laſt General 
founded his Claim on the Quality he held, 
as Marſhal of the King's Armies and Camps; 
and his Competitors, without aſſenting to 
that Ticle, which was then a Novelty in 
France, ſubmitted to receive their Orders 
from him, as the oldeſt Officer; and his Ma- 
jeſty was not pleaſed to explain the Manner 


in which ſuch Competitions were to be de- 


cided for the future. Since that Time in- 


deed, the King ſettled the Pretenſions for 
Command between the General Officers, in 


Favour of the Oldeſt in Parity of Rank. 
This was the Subject of Diſpute between 
Meſſieurs de Lorge and Vaubrun, which had 


almoſt occaſion d the Loſs of the King's Ar- 
my, from the Deathof M. de Turenne, to the 


Death of M. de Vaubrun, who was killed in 
the firſt Attack on the Left, in the Battle of 
Altenheim. 

M. de Montecuculi, who had immediate 
Intelligence of the Death of M. de Turenne, 
by a German Valet de Chambre who waited 


on M. Boufflers, and who deſerted to give 
him that Information, made no Efforts to 


Im- 
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improve the Effect which the Death of that 
General might have produced, and which 
became obvious to him, by the Halt of the 
Right Wing, which did not form it ſelf 


in Order of Battle, as I have already inti- 


mated. 
This General imagined himſelf poſted on 
a Tract of Ground very advantageous for ſu- 
ſtaining an Attack, and had no Inclination 
to loſe the Benefit of ſuch a Situation, by 
engaging with an Army, which, upon the 
Completion of its Arrangement in Order of 
Battle, would have been poſſeſſed of a ſmall 
Eminence, which commanded the Extent 
of the Rivulet that fronted the Right 
and Center of the King's Army. For which 
Reaſon he thought it more advantageous to 
the Emperor's Affairs, in that Conjuncture, 
to oblige his Majeſty's Forces to repaſs the 
Rhine, and to reinſtate the Seat of War in 
Alſace ; whereas M. de Turenne, ſome little 
time before, had not only prevented his En- 
trance into that Country, but was ready to 
make him repaſs the Necker, or oblige bim 
to come to an Engagement againſt his In- 
clinations. 
order to accompliſh his Deſigns, detached, 
the next Day 61% the Death of M. de Tu- 
renne, the Horſe which form'd the Left 
of his Army, under the Command of M. de 
Caprara, who purſued his March ou the 
Oun- 


M. de Montecuculi, therefore, in 
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Mountain, in the View of the Right of 
the King's Army, and advanced towards Of- 
fenburg and Wilſtat, where we had left a Bo- 
dy of Foot to guard our Convoys of Bread, 
which could not arrive at the Army, except 
by the way of Alſace, and the Bridge of A.- 
tenheim. 

This firſt Motion of M. de Montecuculi 
convinced our Generals, that if M. de Caprara 
ſhould make himſelf Maſter of our Bridge 
at Altenbeim, or only deſtroy one of our Con- 
voys, the King's Army would ſuſtain a ve 
fatal Riſque on the other ſide of the Rhyme. 
For which Reaſon this formidable Inconve- 
nience brought M. de Lorge and Vaubrun 
to agree for ſome time to command al- 
ternately, till the Arrival of Orders from 
Court; and they came to a Reſoluti- 
on that the Army ſhould march, the next 
Night, to Altenbeim, with all poſſible Expe- 

ition. | 

This long March, begun in the Night, and 
under the Conduct of Generals in whom the 
Army repoſed but little Confidence, was not 
performed with all the Order requiſite in 
ſuch a Motion. In the mean time, a great 
Storm, which roſe at the beginning of the 
March, cover'd us from the View of the E- 
nemy, who were unacquainted with our Pro- 
ceeding, till the break of Day, when they 

received 
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received Intelligence of it from their advart: 
ced Guard; fo Thad the greateſt part of the 


Army had paſſed the little River which runs 


by res, before the Rear- Guard, which 
conſiſted of a Body of Foot, Who were or- 
dered to draw up the Bridges of that River, 
could be overtaken by the Dragoons and 
Croats detached: by M. de Montecuculi to fall 
vpon the Rear 8 our Army e- 

In the mean Time M. de Montecuculi put 
all his Army in Motion, to purſtie us in our 
Retreat; but as this General was extremely 
cautious, and intended to bring up all his 
Army together, that he might be in a Con- 
dition to ingage his Majeſty's Forces, either 
at the Paſs of the Nintz, or that of che Rhine, 
at Altenbeim; and as he was likewre a1 
ling we ſhould know he was ſo near us, he 
always marched out of our View, that we 
might be leſs upon our Guard, at the Paſs 
of the Rivers; and indeed we had like to 
have found his manner of thinking, too ju- 
dicious for our Safety, as I ſhalt obſerve in 
another place. For, in Reality, the Motion 
of our Army reſembled a Flight in the Ordet 
of a March, much more than a circumſpe& 
and Hoaohrabls Retreat. When the Front 
of our Army arrived at the Bridge of Alten- 
beim, M. deVaubrun, who commanded that 
Day, ſuffer d thoſe Troops to paſs the Bridge, 

without taking any Precaution to inform 

him- 
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himſelf, by a Body of Horſe who ſhould have 
been left in the Rear, at ſome Diſtance from 
the Rear Guard of the Foot, how far the E- 
nemy might then be from us. 

I ſhould obſerve, in this place, that it was 
contrary to all Military Rules, to let a Body 
of Foot compoſe the Rear- Guard of the 
whole Army, in its march from Saasbach ; 
for this Party of Foot could not have any 
Intelligence of the Enemy, beyond the ſmall 
Extent of their View, and when they arrived 
at the Schutteren, and came up with the Bri- 
gade of Champagne, which was there ſta- 
tion d to relieve them, and form the Rear- 
Guard of the whole Army, in their Paſſage 
over the Rhine; they could not give t 
Brigade any Tydings of the Enemy whom 
they had not once ſeen, ſince they paſſed the 


 Kintz: ſo that at the ſame moment when 


M. de Montecuculi, at the Head of all his Ar- 
my, attacked the Brigade of Champagne, who 
were then 29 on their Arms, on the o- 


ther fide of the Scbutteren the greateſt part 


of the ſecond Line had already paſſed the 
Rhine, and the firſt was between the Schutte- 
ren and the Bridge of Altenheim in no man- 
ner of Diſpoſition for an Engagement, and 
only upon the Halt, in Expectation of Notice 
that the ſecond Line and the Baggage had 
paſſed the Rhine, Fi 
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The Enemy began with the Slaughter of 
this Brigade, and had they purſued their 
Succeſs with a proper Vivacity, our firſt Line 
of Foot would never have had time to re- 
ſume their Arms which they had laid down, 
pr to poſt themſelves along the Bank of the 
River as they did, without the Order of any 
General Officer. by 
The Circumſpection of M. de Montecuculi, 
who would not purſue the Brigade beyond 
the River, before he knew the Diſpoſition 
on the other Side, gave the firſt Line of Foot 
a favourable Opportunity of planting them- 
ſelves on the Bank, ſo that when the Ene- 
my's General had extended his Troops in- 
to a Line, and advanced to attack the King's 
Forces, he met with ſuch a briſk Oppoſiti- 
on, as made it impoflible for him to dif- 
lodge them from the Bank of the River. 
As the Beginning of this Action was not 


8 by any regular Diſpoſition on our 


Part, and the Troops of the firſt Line, who 
had not been conducted by any General Of- 
ficer, had only poſted themſelves before the 
River, where ever they ſaw the Enemy march- 
ing in Front with an intention to pals it, the 
Line did not extend to the Left, beyond the 
Front of the Enemy, ſo that this Body of 
our Troops did not poſſeſs the Ground be- 
tween the Extremity of the Front which 
they had in View, and an old Dike of the 
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Rhine. This Diſpoſition gave the Enemy's 


Cavalry to the Right, anOpportunity of wheel- 
ing a Hundred Horſe upon the Rear of our 
firſt Line which ſuſtain'd the Efforts of the E- 
nemy 1n their Front. This Body of Horſe had 
a long Engagement behind the Foot of the 
firſt Line, who were obliged to make the two 
laſt Ranks of the Battalions face about, in 
order to fire upon that party of Horſe. 
During the Continuance of this Action 
the. four Ranks of the Front defended the 
Bank of the River, againſt the Enemy's 
Army, who advanced five times, in two 
Lines, within a Pike's length, without gain- 
ing one Foot of Ground upon- the Foot, 
At laſt our Horſe, who were poſted to the 
Right, finding no Employment from the E- 
nemy's Left, wheel'd off from that Situati- 
on, and charged their Horſe who were en- 
gaged between our firſt Line and the Bridge, 
and entirely cut them to Pieces; becauſe 
there was now no Poſſibility for them to make 
their Retreat, except by the Dike from whence 
they had advanced, and which was very 
happily poſſeſſed by one of our Battalions. 
The Enumeration of theſe Particulars makes 
it evident that this Body of the Enemy's 
Horſe prevented, for a conſiderable Time, 
the Troops of our ſecond Line, who had re- 
paſſed the Rbine, from drawing up behind 


che firſt. * 
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This Situation of Affairs continued for ſe- 
veral Hours, till the Deſtruction of the E- 
nemy's Horſe, in the manner I have related, 
opened a Paſſage for our Troops of the ſe- 
cond Line; which, however, was not accom- 
pliſhed till fix in the Evening. The Ene- 


my's Attacks in Front, in Order to force 


the "River, laſted till Night, tho' without 
Succeſs; and then they retreated from our 
Troops, to the Diſtance of a Muſket Shot. 


We afterwards ſaw them entrenching them- 


ſelves, and we did the ſame on our part. 
M. Vaubrun was kill'd in the firſt Charges 
that were made to the Left, on the Bank of 
the Schutteren, which was a very fortunate 
Event for our Army, becauſe they were then 

united under one General. 
This Action furniſhes me with ſeveral im- 
portant Reflections on the Subject of this 
Chapter. The firſt Incident, which was 
the Diſunion of our Generals, evinces the 
Neceſſity of conſigning the Command inChief 
to one Perſon, who, in caſe of Death, ſhould 
be ſucceeded by the oldeſt Officer. For the 
Competition between M. de Lorge and M. 
Vaubrun, for the Command in Chief, or the 
alternate Enjoyment of it from Day to Day, 
was the only Cauſe of the continuance of 
our Troops three entire Days, in Preſence 
of the Enemy at Saasbach, without any Care 
to form our Right in order of Battle, 
| | or 
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or to fix any Reſolution either for an En- 
gagement or a Retreat, & 
This Diſunion berween Chiefs of equal 
Authority, was the Circumſtance which occa- 
fioned the diforderly Retreat of the Army 
from Saasbach to Altenheim, for the ſpace of 
three Days, in all which Time, no Meaſures 
were taken to gain Intelligence of the Ene- 
my's Motions, nor was there ſo much as a 
Party of fifty Horſe commanded to be at a 
reaſonable Diſtance from the Rear-Guard of 
the Foot, to give Information of what paſſ- 
ed out of the View of the Army; which 
Omiſſion made it impoſſible for that Rear of 
Foot, which was never changed in all the 
March from Saasbach to the Schutteren, to 
give any account of the Enemy's Forees, 
when they came up to the Brigade of Cham- 
fagne, which ought to have compoſed the 
Rear-Guard of the Army that paſſed the 
Bridge of Altenbeim: This Omiffion like- 
wife occaſion'd that Brigade to be reſting 
upon their Arms, when they were attacked 
and defeated by che Enemy's whole Army. 
J may add too, that this Diſunion cauſed 


M. Vaubrun to paſs the Troops that come 


poſed the ſecond Line of the Army o- 
ver the Rhine, as faſt as they arrived, with- 
out acquainting M. de Lorge with that Mo- 
tion, or even knowing at what Diſtance the 
Enemy then was from the King's Army: 
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of which, however, he ought to have had | 


Intelligence, that he might have judged 
whether it was conſiſtent with Safety, to leave 
part of the Army on the other fide of ſuch 
a River as the Rhine, without taking any 
Precaution for their Security, while the o- 
ther part paſſed that River over a ſingle 
Bridge. | 
The ſecond Reflection to be made on this 
Event is, that the Troops, in that Conjunc- 
ture, were commanded, in a more judicious 
manner, by the private Officers, than they 
have been in the whole Courſe of the preſent 
War. Can there be a more honourable Com- 
mendation of the Bravery of the Troops, 
and the intrepid Conduct of the ſeveral Of- 
ficers, than by comparing what has been 
tranſacted on great Occaſions, in this War, 
with the gallant Action at Altenheim, where 
the View of ſo imminent a Danger as then 
threaten'd a whole Line of an Army, whofe 
Rear-Guard had been defeated, only tended 
to animate the Officers and Soldiers to ac- 
quit themſelves with Glory, and render their 
Conduct a Compenſation for the Incapacity 
oi the Chiefs? Each Troop devoted all their 
Attention to the Fight, and were only ſol- 
licitous to oppoſe the mighty Efforts of an 
Enemy ſuperior in Number, and grown pre- 
ſumptuous by their Succeſs in the beginning 
of the Action; and never expreſſed the leaſt 
| Conſci- 
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Conſciouſneſs that they were not ſuſtain'd 
by a ſecond Line: 

It can't be ſaid that the King's Army gain'd 
a Victory over the Enemy in this Battle, 
ſince, in Reality, they only preſerved them» 
ſelves from a Defeat ; but it certainly may be 


averred, that this was one of the moſt glorioug 
Actions, that could redound to the Honour of 


ourNation; ſince theſe Forces, without the aid 


of a General, and ſeparated from half the 
Army, ſuſtain'd the Efforts of all the Ene- 
mies Troops; continued Maſters of the Field 
of Battle; ſtript the dead Bodies of their 
Foes; remain'd upon the Spot where they 
fought, and forced the Enemy to retire be- 
yond the reach of their Shot, after that E- 
nemy had employed ſo many ineffectual En- 


 deavours to overwhelm them. 


The Action at Conſarbrick, un- The Battle 
der the Conduct of M. de Cre- i 
3 75. 

gui, in the ſame Year 1675, and 

which happen'd about the ſame time with 
that of Altenbeim, ought to be ranked among 
the Number of regular and loſt Battles, 
through the diſregard of thoſe Attentions 
capable of crowning a general Engagement 
with Succeſs, 

I ſhall relate the chief Inſtances of Miſ- 
conduct which preceded this Action. M. 
de Crequi encamped his Army at a con- 
ſiderable Diſtance from the Tower and 
| | D 4 Pridge 
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Bridge of Conſarbrick, and was, therefore, in 
no Condition to provide effectually for the 
Defence of that Tower, which was only 
guarded by a Lieutenant and twenty Men, 
He even neglected to ſtation a Body of Troops, 
in good Intrenchments, near the River, to 
proteQ the Tower and Bridge; ſo that when 
the Enemy had forced that Tower with their 
whole Army, and marched their Infantry 0- 
ver the Bridge, M. de Crequi was altogether 
unacquainted with that Motion. This firſt 
Omiſſion ſeem'd to be occalion'd by tos 
much Preſumption, and a very unreaſona- 
ble Contempt of the Enemy, and is really in- 
capable of any Vindication. 

The ſecond Failure, was a Neglect to diſ- 
eover that on each ſide of the Bridge, were 
two good Fords for the Horſe; and which 
M. de Crequi might have render d unpaſſable 
bad he known them: But for want of this 
Precaution, the two Columns of the Ene- 
my's Horſe paſſed the River at theſe Fords, 
at the ſame time that their Column of Foot 
marched over the Bridge. 

A third Neglect was his inconſiderate 
Choice of a Situation for the Camp, which 
bad a large Defile in its Rear: For if M. 
de Crequi had no Inclination to encamp at a 
reaſonable Diſtance from the Saar, that he 
might be capable of ſecuring the Bridge o- 
ver 1 River, he ought, ar leaft, to hand 
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had the Defile in his Front, inſtead of leay- 


ing it in his Rear. 

The Faults committed by M. de Crequi, 
on the very Day of Battle, contributed no 
les to its Loſs, than thoſe I have already 
mention'd. In the firſt place, he ſent his 
Horſe to forrage on the other fide of the 
Defile, before he had any certain Intelligence 
whether the Enemy, whoſe Camp was co- 
ver'd from his View, by a ſmall Eminence 
adjoining to the Saar, were quiet in their 
Camp, and not forming any particular Mo- 
tion. So that when the General received 
Information, that the greateſt part of the E- 
nemy's Forces had paſſed the Bridge and the 
Fords, and found himſelf under a Neceſſity 
of recalling the Forragers, the Confuſion was 
ſo great in the Defile, that the Cavalry could 
not be drawn up, in a proper Diſpoſition, on 
the Field of Battle, to which they arrived with 
their Horſes out of Breath, And even this 
Field of Battle was at ſuch a conſiderable 
Diſtance from the Front of his Camp, that 
it was already poſſeſſed by the greateſt. part 
of the Enemy's Forces, who advanced thi- 
ther with all the Expedition imaginable, after 
they had paſſed the River. 

I may add too, that the Camp was not 
ſufficiently furniſhed with Horſes to draw 
the Train of Artillery to the Head of the 
Line, becauſe moſt of them had been em- 
+ atria; creat ployed 
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ployed by M. de Cregui in the Conveyance 
of a Convoy from Tbbionville. All theſe Neg- 
lects occaſion'd the Loſs of the Battle and 
the greateſt part of the Infantry, and, after- 
wards, of the City of Triers, which is a re- 
markable Event that will be related in the 
Sequel of theſe Reflections. | 
Hitherto I have only mention'd the Omiſ- 
fions chargeable on M. de Crequi; I ſhall 


now beſtow a few Obſervations on the judi- 


cious Conduct obſerved by the Enemy, in 
order to ſecure themſelves that fortunate E- 
vent. Our Enemies, who greatly exceeded 
M. de Crequi in Numbers, intended to form 
the Siege of Triers; and as this City is fi- 
tuated on the Moſelle, they thought it im- 
practicable to accompliſh that Project, while 
the King's Army remain'd in a Condition to 
protect that place from one ſide of the Ri- 
ver: For which Reaſon they found it abſo- 
lutely neceſſary to diſlodge M. de Crequi at 
a ſufficient Diſtance from Triers. This Com- 
mander had the two Rivers Saar and Moſelle, to 
ſecure him from a general Engagement with 
an Army ſuperior to his own; but he hav- 
ing, as I before obſerved, neglected the ne- 
ceſſary Precautions, to prevent the Enemy 
from executing their Project, they judiciouſ- 
ly made their own Advantages of his Omiſ- 

ſions, and fixed their Camp very near Con- 
ſarbricł, and the Covert of a Curtain which 
OT conceal'd 
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conceal'd their Motions and Diſpoſition. 
When they became ſenſible of M. de Cre- 
qui's Neglect to guard the Bridge, and had 
received Intelligence that his Horſe were gone 
to forrage, beyond the Defile that was be- 
hind their Camp, they ſo well concerted 
the Time for marching in three Columns o- 
ver the Saar, and forming themſelves in. 
order of Battle, between the River and the 
Camp, that they effectually ſucceeded in both 
thoſe Motions, and defeated M. de Crequi, 
before he had any Opportunity of drawing 
up his Forces in proper Array. 

Our General, however, derived from this 
unfortunate Battle, one Circumſtance which, 
in the Event, was advantageous to his Glo- 
ry; ſince it extinguiſhed, in him, that Pre- 
ſumption which occaſion'd his ill Succeſs; 
and indeed, this great Captain, from that Pe- 
riod to the time of his Death, continually 
merited the higheſt Commendations, for the 
Regularity and Circumſpection of his Con- 
duct, in all his bold but judicious Motions 
againſt the Enemy, as I ſhall obſerve in the 
proper place. And therefore he will always 
be juſtly regarded as one of the greateſt Men 
of the Age, whom the Misfortune of that 
Battle had improved, and render'd capable 
of thoſe Reflections, which too much Pre- 
ſumption had made him inattentive to, 
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This Event likewiſe proves, that a neceſ- 
ſary Attention in War, can never be neglect- 


ed with Impunity, near an Enemy capable 


of improving that Inconſideration to his own 
Advantage. For if M. de Crequi had not en- 
tertain'd that Contempt of his Enemy, which 
he diſcover'd in this Campaign, and in Con- 
ſequence of that Preſumption, neglected 
thoſe Attentions which ſhould have engag- 
ed his Thoughts, it is certain that he would 
not have been defeated at Conſarbrick, nor 
could the Enemy have ſucceeded in their fa- 
vourite Deſign on Triers, where they made 
M. de Crequi their Priſoner, after he had 
withdrawn to that City, upon the Loſs of 
this Battle. 
1 After the King had taken V alen. 
ofCafel,1677. ciennes, his Majeſty prepared to 
form the Siege of Cambray, and 
ordered the Duke of Orleans, who had un- 
der him the M. 4 Humieres, to inveſt St. O- 
mers. The Prince of Orange having not been 
able to raiſe, in time, a ſufficient Army to 
relieve Valenciennes, and finding it impracti- 
cable to march an Army to Cambray, in ſo 
early a Seaſon, turn'd all his Thoughts to 
the Preſervation of St. Omers. This Prince 
aſſembled all his Forces at Ypres, with an In- 
tention, either to raiſe the Siege of St. Omers, 


or give Battle to the Duke of Orleans, be- 


fore that Place, The King, who was atten- 
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tive to the Enemy's Motions, being ſenſible. 


| 
1 of their Incapacity to interrupt his Siege, 
5 detach'd a Body of Troops from his Army, 
0 under the Command of the M. de Luxem- 
5 bourg, to reinforce the Duke of Orleans. 
h Upon the Arrival of M. de Luxembourg , 
il it was thought adviſeable ro leave no more 
4 | Troops before St. Omers, than would be ſuf- 
| ' ficient to guard the Intrenchments, and ſe- 
4 | cure the Quarters; and to march with the 
E reſt, to the Enemy who had advanced 
1 the hither fide of Caſſel, which was 
+ | behind the Camp, and who had their Front 
3 | coverd by a Rivulet border'd with Hedges, 
f and were drawn up in order of Battle, on 

a tract of Ground that roſe, in a regular Al- 
2 cent, from the Bank of che Stream, which 
4 was guarded by a Party of their firſt Line of 
J Foot. The King's Army obſerving the E- 
4 nemy in this Diſpoſition, advanced to attack 
1 the Forces who guarded the Rivulet. The 
, M. 4 Humieres, who commanded the Right 
, of the Army, engaged his Wing in Action 
4 with too much Precipitation, by marching 
, part of his Horſe over a Bridge, before the 
Center and the Left had diſlodged the 


Front of the Enemy's Line, from the Bank 
of the Rivulet. This hazardous Motion, 

which ſeparated the Horſe on the Right, 
' . | from the reſt of che Army, had not the 
intended Effect; tor the Troops were chat 
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ed by all the Horſe of the Enemy's Left, 


and were even expoſed to the Fire of 
the Foot; ſo that they were obliged to 
repaſs the Bridge in great Diſorder, and with 
a very conſiderable Loſs. But as ſoon as this 
Diſorder was repaired, and the Right Wing 
reinſtated in a proper Diſpoſition, on this 


fide of the Bridge, the Effort for paſſing 


the Rivulet became general, through the 


whole Front of the Line. The Duke of 


Orleans in the Center, and M. de Luxem- 
bourg on the Right, clear'd the Bank of the 
Troops who guarded it, and all the Front 
paſſed the Brook, almoſt at the ſame time; 
upon which the Enemy quitted the Field of 
Battle, and were purſued beyond Caſſel. 
From this Account of the injudicious 
Motion of our Right, it becomes mani- 
feſt that when two Armies are preparing 
to charge, if the Front ſhould not happen 
to be entirely free and diſengaged, that parc 
of it which is not free, muſt be attacked e- 
qually, and at the fame time that the Aſ- 
fault is carried on againſt the other part 
which is diſengaged; becauſe the Succeſs of 
an Attack upon thoſe Troops of the Front 
who are free, gives the Army an Opportu- 
nity of poſſeſſing the Ground quitted by the 
Enemy; either by extending it ſelf in ſuch 
a manner as to be no longer obliged to en- 


gage with the difficult part of the Front or 
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by wheeling round, or falling upon the Flank 
of the Enemy who are too well poſted to 
be attacked on the Front. It was therefore 
a great piece of Miſconduct in the M. 4 
Humieres, to engage his Right Wing with ſo 
much Precipitation, before the Center and 
the Left were in a condition to ſuſtain 
the Right; part of which had paſſed the 
Bridge over the Rivuler, and conſequently was 
ſeparated from the Army, before the Line 
was ſufficiently form'd, ro make an equal Ef- 
fort through the whole Front of the Army. 

The Miſconduct of the Prince of Orange, 
which decided the Battle in his Disfavour, 
was the bad Diſpoſition of his Army for an 
Engagement. I have already obſerved that 
the Ground on the Enemy's ſide, aſcended 
from the Rivulet, which in ſome places was 
more or leſs guarded by Hedges. The Prince 


of Orange, who advanced with an Intention 


to give Battle, for the Relief of a Town, 


ougght really to have given and not received 


it. He ought to have diſpoſed his Forces 


in ſuch a manner, that they might have been 
capable of making powerful Efforts to paſs 
the Rivulet, inſtead of contenting himſelf 
with guarding it; or, at leaſt, it was incum- 
bent on him to have prevented the King's 
Army from paſling it. 


This was ſuch a Conduct as Reaſon ſhould 


haye inclined him to purſue, and yet he had 


recourſe 


v 
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recourſe to very different Meaſures, which 


loſt him the Battle. His firſt Line was | 


drawn up on the middle height of the Aſcent, 


fo that he could only ſuſtain the Bank of the 
Rivulet, by Troops detached from that Line, | 
who, when they were chaſed from the Bank, | 
could no longer replace themſelves in the Va- | 


cancies of the firſt Line, which was then 
charged by. the entire Front of our Forces, 


Who were form'd in Order of Battle, on the | 


other ſide of the Rivulet, the Moment they 
had clear'd it of the Foot who had been 


* ee eee 


detached to guard it; and which Front of i 


our Army was ſuſtain'd by the ſecond Line, 
that advanced to the Rivulet. The Enemy's 
firſt Line therefore, being repulſed from their 
Station, our ſecond Line had an Opportuni- 
ty of paſſing the Stream, and then marched 
with the firſt, to attack the Enemy's ſecond 
Line, which by a vain Endeavour to preſerve 
a Situation of Ground, that exceeded ours 
in Height, had retired too far from the firſt, 
without ſo much as leaving it a proper Ex- 
tent of Ground, to rally behind the Troops 
of that ſecond Line, while they ſuftain'd the 
Charge from our two Lines. The Troops, 
therefore, of the firſt Line, not finding any 
commodious Ground where they might form 
themſelves in Order of Battle behind the ſe- 
cond Line, continued their Flight, and 
render d the Charge which the ſecond Line 
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was preparing to make, altogether inſignifi- 
cant to attempt, and communicated the 
Diſorder and Confuſion to the whole Army. 
M. de Luxembourg had obſerved, before the 
Battle began, that the Prince of Orange diſ- 
poſed his Troops in the manner I have de- 
ſcribed ; to cover a Motion he intended his 
Right Wing ſhould make, in order to ſeize the 
Fort of Walte above St. Omers; which would 
have enabled him to relieve that Place. 
This Deſign, which M. de Luxembourg had 
the Penetration to diſcover, obliged him to 
bring our Left Wing and Center, immediately 
into the Engagement; without which Pre- 
caution the Prince of Orange would have re- 
lieved St. Omers, and not hazarded an En- 
gagement. This Battle may be ranked in 
the firſt Species of great Actions, becauſe the 


two Armies were drawn up in regular Array, 


and almoſt charged through the whole Ex- 
tent of their Fronts. 


The Year 1678. furniſhes me — | 
with another Example, in the , 7678. 


Battle of St. Dennis; which had 
that Name for no other Reaſon, than that 


the two Armies confronted each other in 


order of Battle; for, in Reality, it was only 
a great Encounter at the Abby of St. Dennis, 
and near the Farm of Caſteau. Both Ar- 
mies were no more than Spectators of 
the Action all that Day, becauſe it was im- 

Vor. II. E poſſible 
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poſſible they could come to a general En- 
gagement, ſince their Approach was pre- 
vented by the Brook of St. Dennis, which 
flows between two Eminencies, that leave 


very narrow Tracks of Land at the bottom, 


and which are inacceſſible through their 

whole Extent. | 
It was thought, and with ſome appearance 
of Reaſon, that the Spamards had prevailed 
upon the Prince of Orange, to diſconcert, by | 
ſome happy Event, the Peace which the 
Dutch had juſt ſigned at Nimeguen with 
France, before it could be ſigned by the Spa- 
niſh Plenipotentiaries; and it has been af- 
firmed, that the Prince of Orange had Intelli- 
gence that the Peace was ſigned, before he | 
began the Engagement; which ſeems the 
more probable, ſince M. de Luxembourg re- 
ceived the Advice of that Tranſaction from 
Monſ. 4 Eſtrades, to whom it was commu- 
nicated by the Marſhal 4 Eftrages, his Fa- 
ther, who was his Majeſty's firſt Plenipo- 
tentiary at the Congreſs of Nimeguen, and 

was then carrying the Treaty to the King. 
If an Intention to diſconcert the Peace, 
induced the Prince of Orange to attempt a 
general Engagement between the two Ar- 
mies, it may be ſaid, that he did not form 
his Meaſures like an experienced Comman- 
der; for it is eaſy to judge by my Deſcrip- 
tion of the Situation wherein the two Armies 
| wcre 
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were then poſted, that ic was abſolutely im- 
flible for them to come to a general Acti- 


on, had they been equally fo diſpoſed : Be- 
| cauſe neither of them would loſe the Ad- 
vantage of their Poſt, to file off towards an 
Enemy, who was ſtationed on an Eminence, 


maintain. 


riſing from the Brook of St. Dennis, which 
| ſeparated the two Aſcents on which the Ar- 


mies were drawn up in order of Battle, as I 
have intimated before. The Prince of Orange 
therefore, could not, with relation to a ge- 


neral Engagement, expect any Succeſs capable 


of diſannulling the Peace that had been 


ſigned; for had he been able, at St. Dennis 


and Caſteau, to have totally diſlodged the 


Body of Foot who were poſted on this ſide 


of the River, towards St. Dennis, as well as 
the other Party who guarded the Defile by 
the Mill that was ſeated at the Bottom, and 


below the Farm of Caſteau, it would, even 


then, have been impoſſible for him to have 
gained the Eminence where the King's Army 
was drawn up, and from whence they pro- 
tected the Foot, who ſuſtained the Action on 


the Edge of the Brook: And conſequently it 


would have been impracticable for him to 


diſlodge that Body of Foot, or gain from 


them one Inch of the Ground they were to 


It was very improper Conduct, therefore, 


in the Prince of Orange, to ſacrifice ſuch a 


E 2 Number 
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Number of Men with the View of a general 
Engagement, in a Situation that was not 

accommodated to an Action of that Nature, 
Some Perſons who are diſpoſed to be more 
favourable to the Prince of Orange, and 
would cenſure M. de Luxembourg, for fixing 
his Quarters near the Abby of St. Dennis, 
and ſeparated from the Army by the Brook, 
have declared, that the Prince of Orange ap- 
proached the King's Forces, not with an In- 
tention to diſconcert the Peace by any En- 
gagement whatever, but only to raife the 
Blockade of Mons. But what IT have now 
to offer, will eaſily make it evident that no 
ſuch Project was then formed by that Prince. 
M. de Montal had formed the Blockade of 
Mons for a conſiderable Time, with a large 
Body of Troops diſpoſed in Quarters round 
that Place, and M. de Luxembourg had re- 
ceived Orders to ſupport that Blockade with 
the Army he commanded: For which Rea- 
fon it 1s very obvious, that the Prince of 
Orange muſt have imagined, that when he 
approached Mont with his Army, M. de Lux- 
embourg would likewiſe advance with his 
Forces, to protect the Troops that form'd 
the Blockade. Theſe Motions were accor- 
dingly made: The Prince of Orange encamped 
at Soignes, and M. de Luxembourg on the Heath 
of Caſteau. When the Prince advanced from 
Soi gnes, towards the King's Army, he paſſed 
chrough 
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through the Ræux, into the Plain that lies 
between the Mill of Ræux, and the Abby of St. 
Dennis; ſo that on the one Side, he had the 
Haine between his Army and the Troo 
employed in the Blocakde, and the River 
of St. Dennis between his Army and that of 
M. de Luxembourg ; conſequently his March 
was not formed with any Deſign to raiſe the 
Blockade of Mons, by a general Engagement, 
which was impracticable in any Place but 
the Plains of Binche, and after croſſing the 
Haine out of the Reach of the King's Ar- 
my. The Prince of Orange, therefore, 
when he attacked the Abby of St. Dennis, 
could not have any Intention either to raiſe 
the Blockade of Mans, or to draw the Ar- 
mies into a general Engagement. 

It muſt be granted, that when M. de Lux- 
embourg fixed his head Quarters at St. Den- 
nis, in the manner I have repreſented, he 
departed from the Rules I haye laid down 
for ſecuring the head Quarters of an Army; 
and might be taxed with Inconſideration in 
that Particular, had the Prince of Orange 
diſlodged him from thoſe Quarters, But let 
us even ſuppoſe, that when this Prince march- 
ed into the Plain above the Abby, he had 
diſcovered the Tents of thoſe Troops who 
were encamped likewiſe above the Abby, 
and knowing them to be ſeparated by the 
Brook from the main Body of their Army, 
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ſhould have had an Intention to attack them 
in that Situation, he would yet have been 
fruſtrated in that Purpoſe, at the Approach 


of the Camp which was raiſed by the Order | 


of M. de Luxembourg, who quitted his Quar- 
ters the Moment the firſt Troops of the Ene- 
my paſſed through the Defile of Rzux. It 
is certain, that the Troops which covered 
the head Quarters, had all decamped for the 
ſpace of four Hours, and repaſſed the Brook 
when the Engagement began ; and the Ene- 
my could not be unacquainted with that 
Motion, fince it was performed in their 
View, and in full Day-light. My Perſua- 
fion of this Truth is the ſtronger, becauſe I 
commanded this Camp that was ſeparated 
from the Army to cover the Head Quarters, 
and perſonally ſuſtained the Action at the 
Abby of St. Dennis; which may therefore 
be ſaid, to have been only occafioned by the 
Mortification the Prince of Orange received, 
when he ſaw the Peace concluded, at a time 
when he wiſhed for the Continuance of the 
War; or elle it ſprung from a Deſign to 
blend Troubles with the Peace, by an Action 
which, however, could not produce any de- 
ciſive Event, in the Circumſtances by which 
the Prince propoſed to accompliſh it. But 
if M. de Luxembourg had really left this Body 
of - Troops on the other ſide of the Brook, 
and tho! they had been entirely deſtroyed by 
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the Enemy, they would have gained nothing 
more by that Advantage, than the meer Sa- 
tisfaction of ruining five Battalions, and one 
Regiment of Dragoons on the very firſt Day 
of the Pacification, which would not have 
conducted the Prince of Orange to a general 
Engagement, nor even gained him the incon- 
ſiderable Glory of having raiſed the Blokcade 
of Mons, 

The Year 1689. ſupplies | me he En. 


counter of 


with another Inſtance of an En- Walcourt 


counter, tho' I am really at a Loſs 1689. 

to know in what Species of Mili- 

tary Actions I ought to rank it; and this 
was the Encounter at Walcourt, which was 
foughtby a Body of Foot oppoſite to the Walls 
of this little Town. The King's Army was 
commanded by the Marſhal d Humieres; 
but I have no inſtructive Reflection to make 
on this Action, except this; that it ought 
never to be cited but with a View to diſ- 
countenance any future Imitation of ſuch a 


Conduct. 

The Vear 1690 will furniſh me | The Battle 
with uſeful Reflections on the Bat- ln” 
tles of Flerus and Stafarda, which 
belong to the firſt Species of great Actions; 
becauſe the Armies were diſpoſed in order of 
Battle when they began to- charge, and they 
engaged through the whole Extent of their 
Fronts; tho' with Circumſtances fo very 

E 4 different 
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different, as to make it thought that two 
Battles can never reſemble each other in 
every Particular; and that thoſe who would 
render themſelves perfect in the Knowledge 
of War, ought to have Recourſe to Hiſtory, 
and the Relations of others, for Inſtructions 
on this Subject, which they cannot ſuffici- 
ently derive from their own Experience. 

As I have already related the Circum- 
ſtances which preceded the Battle of Flerus, 
when I diſcuſſed the Subject of the forego- 
ing Chapters; I ſhall confine my ſelf ſolely 
to the Article of this, which is Battles; and 
hope to make it evident that M. de Lux- 
embourg, by his Superiority of Genius over 
M. de Waldeck, compleated the Deciſion of 
that great Battle; the Succeſs of which was 
owing to the ſeaſonable Time in which 
M. de Luxembourg ordered the left Wing of his 
Horſe to form a Motion, of which the Ene- 
my could have no Knowledge, becauſe it 
was entirely effected out of their View, tho 
it happened to be made very near them. 
This was ſuch a maſterly Expedient, as could 


only be conceived by a truly great Man, 


whoſe admirable Penetration could ſingle 
out the critical Moment for directing ſuch a 
Motion, and concealing it from the Ene- 
my's Obſervation ; For it would have been 
too hazardous to have attempted it, had the 


Enemy diſcovered his Proceeding, 
: M. de 
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M. de Waldeck had drawn up his Troops 
on a Track of Land which roſe a little to 
his Right, and form'd a Slope on the Re- 
verſe, which was unobſerved by the Extre- 
mity of his Right Wing, and continued in 
an eaſy Declivity to the Level on which 
M. de Luxembourg was marching to his Ene- 
my. When the Front of the King's Ar- 
my arrived at the Place where this Elevation 
was high enough to conceal the Left Win 
of our Horſe from M. de Waldeck, in the 
Continuation of their March; it was then 
that M. de Luxembourg improved the impor- 
tant Moment, with a ſurpriſing Capacity, 
and ordered M. de Gournai, a very ex 
Officer of the Horſe, to take the Advantage 
of that Reverſe, which prevented the Enemy 
from diſcovering the Motion he was to pur- 
ſue, and to pour all the Left of his Horſe 
upon the Enemy's right Flank, with a par- 
ticular Caution to order his March fo, that the 
Right of his Left might rejoin the Left of 
the Foot, at the Inſtant they were prepar- 
ing to charge the Front of the Enemy's Foot. 

This Motion, which would have proved 


ſo hazardous, had the Enemy diſcovered it, 


but which happily decided the Battle in our 


Favour, was executed with a Capacity equal 
to the Judgment that formed it: All the Left 


Wing of our Horſe was diſpoſed into a kind 


of Rectangular Form on the Flank of the 
Enemy's 
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Enemy's Right Wing, tho” they extended to 
our Line of Foot. And thus the Enemy 
beheld themſelves aſſaulted in Flank, by a 
Front equal to that which they poſle(- 
ſed. When they therefore found their 
Right charged in Flank, at the ſame time 
that their Center and Left were atttacked by 
the Center and Right of the King's Army, 
ic was impoſſible for M. de Waldeck to re- 
medy the Diſorder on his Right, which was 
ſoon communicated to the Center and Left, 
and ended in their precipitate Retreat from 
the Field of Battle, with the Loſs of all their 
Artillery, and the greateſt part of their Foot; 
becauſe M. de Waldeck had poſted too large a 
Body of theſe laſt in the Village of Ligni, 
and could not draw them out, after they 
were abandoned by the Horſe. 

The Relation of theſe Particulars makes it 
evident, that a Field of Battle, choſen with 
great Attention, by a General who deter- 
mines to await his Enemy there, can never 
be ſo level, ſo open, or ſo equal in all the 
Advantages of Situation, as to prevent a more 
expert General from improving ſome little 
Conveniences in the Diſpoſition of the Soil, 
that frequently afford him an Opportunity 
of bringing the Battle to a glorious Deciſion. 

This Action may be juſtly ranked among 
the nobleſt Atchievements of M. de Luxem- 
bourg, when we conſider the admirable Capa- 


City, 
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city, and profound Judgment he diſcovered 
in the Art of War; as well as the peculiar Vi- 
vacity with which he accompliſhed his De- 
ſigns. This great Commander formed in 
one Moment the Plan of his March againſt 
the Enemy, and compleatly executed his 


whole Scheme with ſo much Vigour, as 


made it impoſſible for the Enemy to elude 
the fatal Blow he was preparing to give 
them. 

In the fame Year 1690, and The Battle 


: f$ 
much about the ſame Time, the 9 


Duke of Savoy was defeated in the 

Battle of Stafarda, by his Majeſty's Ar- 
my, under the Command of M. de Cati- 
nat. 

The Duke, on this Occaſion, commit- 
ted ſo many Errors, that they may be juſt- 
ly faid to have occafioned the Loſs of that 
Battle. I ſhall mention the Particulars. 

This Prince had determined to engage the 
King's Forces, when they had paſſed the 
Po, near Saluzzo, and yet he ſuffered him- 
ſelf to be attacked by them, and for no other 
Reaſon, than becauſe he himſelf was poſted 
in a very convenient Situation for an Engage- 
ment; tho' it was not ſo advantageous as it 
might have been rendered, had his Troops 
been more judiciouſly diſpoſed. 

His Right was covered and ſupported by 
a Brook, which flowed by the Abby of 

Sta- 
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Stafarda ; and on the Bank of which, at 
regular Intervals of Diſtance, were ſeveral 
Lodgments capable of containing the Foot, 
who, in that Situation, would have ſuſ- 
tained and protected the Right of his two 
Lines. But inſtead of poſting his Wings in 
theſe Lodgments, he ſtationed them ar 
ſome diſtance from his Line, and placed the 
Foot there, who being at too great a Re- 
move to be ſupported by the Line, were 
forced ſucceſſively by the King's Forces, be- 
fore they even attacked the Enemy's Front. 
This firſt Error loſt the Duke of Savoy a 
conſiderable Body of Foot, before the Battle 
began in the Front of the Armies. His Left 
might have been covered by an old Dike of 
the Po, beyond which the Ground which 
extended to that River, was very advanta- 
geous. But this Prince neglected a Pro- 
jection formed by the Dike, and never once 
improved it as he ought : For if he had ſup- 
ported his Left with this Projection, which 
was equal in height to the Lodgments al- 
ready mentioned, on the Right, the Right 
and Left of his Army had been equal- 


ly well ſupported, with this Advantage 


to the Left, that the Ground within the 
Projection, being much more ſpacious than 
that without, where we muſt have been 
obliged to have made our Advance to the 
Front ſo ſuſtained; a Party of the Enemy's 

| Dy.” Horſe 
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Horſe in the Left Wing might have exten- 


ded themſelves beyond this Projection, if we 
had happened to have diſlodged their Foot. 
This Account of the bad Diſpoſition of the 
Duke of Savoy's Army, both to the Righc 
and Left, ſufficiently ſhews, that the Front 
of the firſt Line was at too great a diſtance 
either to ſuſtain the Right of the Foot, who 
were poſted in the Lodgments, or to prevent 
our Foot from puſhing to the Projection on 
the Left, by which Omiſſion our Foot made 
themſelves Maſters of that Situation; exten- 
ded themſelves along the Projection of the 
Dike, and directed their Fire upon the Left 
Wing of the Enemy's Horſe, who were im- 
mediately obliged to retreat from that 
Ground, and fall off beyond the Front of 
their Foot; in Conſequence of which Mo- 
tion, the Horſe of our Right Wing, who, 


till then, were poſted behind the Foot, had 


an Opportunity to poſſeſs almoſt the ſame 
Ground, on which the left Wing of the Ene- 
my's Horſe was drawn up; and then the Foot 
became intirely uſeleſs at the Dike, becauſe 
they had accompliſhed their Deſign, which 
was the Diſlodgment of the Enemy's Left 
Wing of Horſe: This Body of Foot there- 
fore, by extending to the Left, rejoin'd the 
Foot at the Front of the Army, in Order of 
Battle, and advanced to the Front of the 
Enemy's Foot, who were quickly defeated. 


If 
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If the Diſpoſition of the Duke of Savoy's 
Army had been exempted from the Miſ- 
conduct I have deſcribed, it is very manifeſt 
they would not have been ſo eaſily defeated, 
becauſe the King's Army ſuſtained an Incon- 
venience, which could not be remedied till 
the Battle was obtained. The Affair was 
this. 

Monſ. de Quinſon commanded the Left 
Wing of our Horſe, when the Army was in 
Motion to meet the Enemy ; and thought 
fit to open the Left, in order to leave a ſuffi- 
cient ſpace of Ground for the Centre and 
the Right to march in Front: In Conſe- 
quence of which Motion he inſenſibly found 
himſelf below the Source of the Brook of 
Stafarda, and did not know that he was ſe- 
parated from the Foot, nll he perceived the 
Brook was no longer fordable by the Horſe. 
During the Continuation of the Battle, which 
| laſted above fix Hours, he could only move 
along the Brook, to find out a place where 
his Troops might paſs over, which he did 
not obſerve till he came to the Abby of a- 
farda, which was behind the Enemy's Ar- 
my, where there was a Bridge over the 
Brook; but he did not make this Diſcovery 
till we had gained the Battle: And thus we 
were victorious, without the Aſſiſtance of 
the Left Wing. 


In 
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In this Example, we ſee the Misfortune a 
General ſuſtained, for want of ſufficient Ca- 
pacity to be ſenſible of the Advantages he 
might have acquired from the Situation 
where he propoſed to receive the Enemy 
who advanced to give him Battle. But this 
Capacity is abundantly inferior to that of a 
General, who can immediately chuſe upon 
the Spot the moſt commodious Situation, to 
facilitate his Victory over the Enemy. 

The Year 1691, affords me an Inſtance 
of the ſecond Claſs of great Actions, at the 
Encounter at Leu/e. 

Towards the cloſe of the Cam- The En- 
paign, the Prince of Orange was 1 « 
encamped at Leuſe, and M. de 1691. 
Luxembourg had drawn up the 
King's Army under Tournay, where he waited 
for the Diſmiſſion of the Enemy's Army, that 
he might diſtribute the Troops he com- 
manded, into Winter Quarters. | 

The Diſtance between Tournay and Leu- 
ſe was conſiderable enough to make the 
Prince of Orange believe his Army could 
have nothing to fear, in their Decampment, 
from M. de Luxembourg; this Prince there- 
fore thought it ſufficient to poſt a conſide- 
rable Body of Horſe at the Head of the Camp, 
he was preparing to evacuate ; till his Army 
had paſſed the Brook of Catoire, which was 
behind the Camp; and he neglected to place 


proper 
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proper Parties of Foot at the Bridges over the 
Brook, to receive and ſupport the Rear 
Guard of his Horſe, in caſe they ſhould be 
puſhed. 

M. de Luxembourg, whoſe Deſign was to 
attack the Enemy in their Decampment, was 
attentive to improve this Motion, in caſe it 
ſhould not be conducted with Prudence and 
Precaution and having received Intelligence 
that the Enemy intended to decamp the next 
Day, he imagined it practicable to attack the 


Prince of Orange's Rear Guard, ſhould he 


neglect to poſt a Body of Foot at the Brook. 
This General therefore, marched from 
Tournay in the Night, with a Party of Horſe, 
and arrived early in the Morning at Leuſe, 
entirely unobſerved by the Enemy ; becauſe 
the General Officer, who commanded the 
Prince of Orange's Rear Guard, had not diſ- 
patched any of his Men beyond Leuſe, to ob- 


ſerve if any Troops were advancing towards 


him : So that M. de Luxembourg, who was 
always indefatigable in the Execution of his 
Deſigns, marched with the utmoſt Expedi- 
tion, and coming up with the Horſe of the 
Rear Guard who, by a ſtrange Negligence, 
were not ſo much as drawn up in Array, bur 
extended themſelves in a kind of Column 
towards the Bridge over which they were 
to paſs; he charged them fo abruptly, that 
they had not time to form themſelves into a 
j | 5 Line; 
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Line: In a Word, he intirely defeated them, 
and drove the whole Body to the very Edge 
of the Brook, where their Diſorder was ir- 
retrievable, becauſe, as I before obſerved, 
no Care had been taken to place a Party of 
Foot to receive the Horſe at the Brook. 
Here the Encounter ended, becauſe the Co- 
lumns of Foot who were ſtill near the Brook, 
returned thither, tho' without any other 
Effect, than having an Opportunity of be- 
holding the Diſorder of their Rear Guard, 
and the Satisfaction M. de Luxembourg enjoyed 
in chaſtiſing a preſuming General, who at- 
tempted to decamp before him, without tak- 
ing all the requiſite Precautions for the Se- 


curity of his Rear Guard, which for ſome 


time, muſt unavoidably be ſeparated by ſome 
Defile or other. | 

This Example juſtifies my Maxims, with 
Reference to the Regulation of a retreating 
March, in ſuch a manner, when the Troops 
are within the Enemy's Reach, fo that they 
may be able to withdraw to a reaſonable Diſ- 
tance ; becauſe that Enemy may have Intelli- 
gence of ſuch an intended Motion, ſoon 
enough to improve it to their own Advantage, 
as it happened in the Encounter at Leuſe. 

It appears likewiſe by this Action, that tho 
a General ſhould imagine his Army to be out 
of the Enemy's Reach, he never ſhould 
neglect the Precautions neceſſary to ſecure his 
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Motions, which he ought to form with the 
ſame Circumſpection, as if they were to be 
made in the Preſence of his Enemy. Be- 
ſides, a General, by his Toleration of any 
Neglect in the Service, authorizes the Troops 
to habituate themſelves to Inapplication, and 
Remiſsneſs in Military Diſcipline. 


The Year 1692. furniſhes me 


1 _ with a remarkable Inſtance of the 
4 #2 ſecond Claſs, in the Action of Steen- 

kirk, upon which ſeveral Reflecti- 
ons may be made. 

The King, after the taking of Namur, 
quitted the Army, and left the Command to 
M. de Luxembourg, who was only commil- 
ſioned to preſerve the conquer'd Places and 
the Country, for which Reaſon, this Gene- 
ral contented himſelf with a ſtrict Obſerva- 
tion of the Prince of Orange's Motions; who, 
as he was extremely mortified at his Inabi- 
lity to preſerve Namur, endeavoured to form 
ſome Attempt againſt the King's Army, or, 
at leaſt, to ſubſiſt his Troops at the Expence 
of a Country where the Spaniards were no 
longer Maſters. 


M. de Luxembourg was encamped with his 


Right to Steenkirł, and his Left ro Anghien ; 
and the Prince of Orange between Tubiſe and 
St. Arnelle, a woodland Country, and abound- 
ing with Defiles which ſeparated the two Ar- 
mies, and therefore it ſeemed impoſſible for 

1 them 
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them to come to any general Action. But 


the Prince of Orange having diſcovered that 
M. de Luxembourg held a ſecret Correſpon- 
dence with one of his Secretaries, who con- 
ſtantly inform'd that General of all the Cir- 
cumſtances that came to his Knowledge; he 
reſolved that this Diſcovery ſhould contri- 
bute to the Concealment of his March to- 
wards the King's Army. 

With this View, he ſecretly ſurpriſed this 
Secretary in his Cloſer, and compelled him 
to write: a Letter, in his Preſence, to M. de 
Luxembourg, acquainting him, that the Prince 
of Orange's Army would be out, the next 
Day, upon a great Forrage, on the other fide 
of the Brook of Steenkirk, oppoſite to the 
Right of the King's Army ; and that in order 
to cover this Forrage, a conſiderable Body 
of Foot were to march, that night, with Can- 
non, to poſſeſs the Defiles which ſeparated 
the Armies, in order to ſecure the Forragers 
from being moleſted in their Return. 

M. de Luxembourg receiving this falſe In- 
telligence from one he thought devoted to his 
Intereſt, diſregarded the Information of a 
Partiſan, who gave him notice, that all 
the Defiles which ſeparated the Armies, were 
filled with Foot, and Horſe and Cannon; 
and as this Account he received from the 
Partiſan, agreed with his Correſpondent's Let- 
ter, he imagined thoſe Troops were only 

TS * poſted 
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poſted in the Defiles, in conſequence of thoſe 
Precautions, which his falſe Advice acquain- 
ted him were taken by the Prince of Orange, 
for the Security of his Forrage. And as he was 
in no Condition to attempt any thing againſt an 
Action in which the Enemy took ſuch Pre- 
cautions, he continued quiet in his Camp, 
till he heard that the Enemy's Forces ſud- 
denly iſſued from all Parts of the Defiles 
which were very near the Front of the 
Camp; and had form'd themſelves in Order 
of Battle, and that the Brigade of Bourbon- 
nois, who were encamped without the Line 
to cover the Right Wing of the Army, were 
already attacked by a Party of Foot, much 
ſuperior to them in Number. 

M. de Luxembourg, amidſt the Conſterna- 
tion that ſeized the whole Front of the Ar- 
my, had Recourſe to his uſual Vivacity. All 
his Troops were in Arms in a Moment, and 
form'd in Order of Battle, at the Head of his 
Camp: This General ſent ſuch a ſudden 
Relief to the Brigade of Bourbonnois, (who 
had loſt their Camp, and ſeveral Pieces of 
Cannon planted in its Front, and which the 
Enemy had already turn'd upon the King's 
Army) that this Brigade, in Conjunction 
with the Troops diſpatched to their Aſſiſ- 
tance, chaſed the Enemy from the Poſt they 
had poſſeſſed, and retook the Cannon; and 
chus all the Diſorder on che Right was effec- 

| | tually 
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tually compoſed. The Enemy's Front, who 
prepared to attack ours, were greatly em- 
barraſſed in their Approach; becauſe there 
were ſome Places planted with Hedges, tho 
not very thick or difficult to be penetrated, 
and which incloſed ſeveral little Meadows; 
ſo that the flow Advance of their whole 
Front, gave our Troops ſufficient time to 
form themſelves: But when the Enemy, 
elated with the Succeſs of their Left, againſt 
the Brigade of Baur bonnois, were reſolved to 
begin the Charge, they were fo briſkly re- 


- ceived by our Troops, that they were not 


only incapable of gaining upon our Front, 
but were obliged to fall off, when they ſaw 
the Troops of their Left diſlodged from the 
Ground where the Brigade of Bourbonnois had 
encamped. 

The Retreat of the whole Front, gave our 
firſt Line an Opportunity to advance, and to 
leave, by that Motion, a ſufficient Space for 
the ſecond Line to form themſelves behind 
the firſt, Our two Lines, till then, had only 
been under Arms at the Head of their Camp, 
ſo that the Camp of the firſt, was till ex- 
tended entirely between the two Lines. 

All the Front of the Army who, at laſt, 
by the Aid of their Fire, had Liberty to form 
themſelves in Order of Battle, advanced 
upon the Enemy, who being thrown into 


ſome Diſorder by their Loſs of Men, were 


F 3 forced 
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forced back in Confufion, to the Defiles, out 

of which they had iſſued to attack us, and 

were compelled to leave behind them the 
Cannon they had planted in their Front, 

together with a Field of Battle covered with 
twelve thouſand lain. 

It is reaſonable, however, to believe, that 
if the Enemy's Right Wing, whoſe Province 
it was to attack Angbien and our Left, had 
not miſtook their Way, during their March 
in the Night, or if they had aſſaulted our 
Left, at the ſame time that the Engagement 
began at the Right and the Center, it would 
have been very difficult for M. de Luxem- 
bourg to have ſuſtained a general Attack 
from the Right to the Left, in a ſo unex- 
pected a Conjuncture. 

This was the ſevereſt Engagement in 
all the Covrſe of that War, but it was 
not dignified with the Name of a Battle, 
tho' all our Army had a Share in the Action; 
and it has been only called an Encounter, 
becauſe the Front did not charge, at the 
ſame time, through their whole Extent, 


This Account which I have thus given, 


will furniſh me with ſeveral Reflections, 
' ſome of which will relate to the Prince of 
Orarge, and the others to M. de Luxem- 
bourg. 

It muſt be granted, that no General could 
improve the Treachery of a Spy to more Ad- 
vantage 
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vantage than the Prince of Orange did on 
this Occaſion; it is likewiſe certain, that the 
Deſign of that Prince was truly great, and 
muſt have been attended with Succeſs, had 
it been accompliſhed with a Vivacity equal 
to the Judgment that conducted it to the 
very Point of Execution: For M. de Luxem- 
Bourg entirely diſregarded the Information he 
received from the Partiſan. Beſides, every 
Particular which this Perſon related to him, 
was ſo conformable to his Intelligence from 
the detected Spy, that it only tended to con- 
firm him in his Opinion of that Perſon's Fi- 
delity, and did not create the leaſt Diffidence 
in his Mind. His Credulity, in this - Parti- 
cular, was the more reaſonable; becauſe the 
Partiſan, who could only diſcover what was 
tranſacted at the Head of rhe Defiles, and 
was incapable of extending his View to the 
Rear, had no Opportunity of acquainting 
M. de Luxembourg with any Circumſtances, 
but ſuch as this General imagined he had al- 
ready received from the Spy. For which 
Reaſon the King's Army, tho' encamped at 
the Head of long, and almoſt impracticable 
Defiles, and commanded by a General of 
uncommon Vigilance, would have been ſur- 
priſed, and even defeated in its Camp, had 
the Prince of Orange executed his Scheme 
with a Vigour proportioned to his Judgment 
in forming it. This Prince ought not to 

1 8 F 4 have. 
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| have diſpoſed his Forces in Order of Battle, 


when they had paſſed through the Defiles ; 
but as he marched them in different Columns, 
and drew chem out through ſeveral Defiles; 
all choſe Columns ſhould have attacked the 
Front of the Camp to which they were then 
oppoſite, in order to make it difficult, in 
every Part, for their Enemy to have recourſe 
to Arms, and to form themſelves in a regu- 
lar Front. It would have been ſufficient for 
his Purpoſe, if his Columns had penetrated 
into the Camp, to create a general Diſorder, 
and ſecure an immediate Succeſs to the Efforts 
he made in a Column, with the Troops of 
his firſt Line. Thoſe of the ſecond ſhould 
have been drawn up in order of Battle, as 
well to ſuſtain the firſt who made their At- 
tack in a Column, as to let our Army ſee 
that Front in a Condition to act, and by that 
Demonſtration, to have deprived them of all 
Thoughts to form themſelves behind the 
Camp, after they had abandoned it, in con- 
ſequence of their Incapacity to make good 
the Front. | 

When an Attack is carried on againſt a 
whole Army, who are ſurprized in their 
Camp, it ought to be executed by ſtrong 
Columns, who open, who penetrate, and 
who ſeparate that Camp; and this Conduct 
alone is ſufficient for their Deſtruction. The 
Field of Battle is generally at the Head of 
57 1 | as; the 


and throw them into a general Confuſion. 
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the Camp, and very ſeldom in the Rear: 
And therefore an Army whom the Enemy 
intends to ſurprize in their Camp, ſhould 
not have any Time allowed them to range 
themſelves at the Head of their Camp; and 
it is abſolutely neceſſary to aſſault them with 
all the Vivacity requiſite to prevent their 
forming that Diſpoſition. This Circum- 
ſtance alone precipitates an Army into a 
ſhameful Flight and Confuſion, and com- 
pels them to abandon their Artillery, and all 
their Baggage. I have now repreſented the 
principal Error committed by the Prince of 
Orange, in the Execution of a Project, which 
was well concerted in every other Particular, 


and very happily conducted to the critical 


Moment of Accompliſhment. 

With Regard to M. de Luxembourg, he 
ought to be applauded for that Vivacity with 
which he iſſued out his Orders for ranging 
his Army in a Diſpoſition for Battle, and 
retrieving the firſt Diſorder in his Right: 
He is equally commendable for the Intre- 


pidity with which he cauſed his Army to en- 


ter upon a Field of a Battle, of which they 
were deſtitute at the Beginning of the Acti- 
on; and for the Conduct with which he 
improved the firſt Motion he ſaw the Enemy 
making towards a Retreat, that ſo he might 
the better drive them back to their Defiles, 


This 
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This Example furniſhes me with a general 
Reflection, very uſeful to all thoſe who are 
either charged with the Operations of War 
or Politicks, which is, that it will be always 
neceſſary to compare the different Informa- 
tions we receive on the ſame Subject, and 


not to ſuffer our Prepoſſeſſion for the cer- 


tainty of one Particular, to betray us into the 
Neglect of any Precaution neceſſary to pre- 
vent the Conſequence which may ariſe from 
that we imagined to be leaſt credible. And 
tho' of all the Species of Intelligence, that 
which comes from a Correſpondent or a Spy, 
whoſe Integrity we have often experienced, 
ſeems to be moſt certain, it is yet very poſ- 
ſible, that this Correſpondent, or that Spy 
whom we imagine to be ſo faithful, may ei- 
ther be inſincere, or perhaps compelled to 
give us falſe Advice of Affairs. For which 
Reaſon, it is always prudent to compare our 
Informations with each other, and to endea- 


vour at the Attainment of Truth by various 


Expedients. 
In the ſame Vear 1692, there 
The En. was a great Engagement in Ger- 
Spierbach, many, near Spierbach, between a 
16922 Body of Troops detached from the 
Army commanded by M. de Lorge, 
and the whole Forces of the Enemy. 8 
I was ordered to take upon me the Com- 
mand of nine Battalions of a Regiment in the 
* Army, 
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Army, which was then ſtationed at Mark- 
heim, under the Conduct of M. de Melac, to 
prevent the Enemy, who were encamped 
near the ſame Place, from throwing a Bridge 
over the Rhine. M. de Melac happened to 
be indiſpoſed, and our General ordered me to 
command that Body of Troops. At my Ar- 
rival there, I found the Enemy had taken an 
Opportunity, in a Swell of the Rhine, to fi- 
niſh a Bridge between the Ifle of Santhoven, 
and the Palatinate, unknown to M. de Me- 
lac, and had even paſſed over above four 
thouſand Men. This Body alone was ſupe- 
rior to mine, which was reduced to leſs than 
zooo, under Arms, by a Diſtemper which 
then prevailed among them. My only Ex- 
pedient, in that Situation, was to cover my 
ſelf with a Branch of the Spzerbach, which 
flowed round Spzres; to give notice of that 
Motion to our General, who was then nine 
Leagues from me, that I might receive his 
Orders; and to wait for an Opportunity of 
oppoſing the Enemy at the Outlet of the 
Dike of Opau, to which their Bridge pro- 
jected, All this I accompliſhed, in the Space 
of twenty four Hours, during which time 
I intrenched my ſelf on the Bank of the 
Spierbach, in ſuch a Front as was proper for 


me to poſſeſs; and when I fixed my ſelf in 


that Diſpoſition, I waited for the Orders 
of M. de Lorge, and the Arrival of the 
Enemy. I re- 
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I received Orders from M. de Lorge, to 
quit that Poſt, and retire to Philipsburg ; 
where I was to paſs the Rhine, and mark 
out a Camp for his Army, He wes in Hopes, 
by this Motion, to oblige the Enemy to re- 
paſs the Rhine; but when I received that 
Order, it became impoſſible for me to exe- 
cuteit, becauſe the Enemy's Army, who had 
penetrated into the Landſwart of Spire, was 
not above a Cannon Shot diſtant from me. 
The Slowneſs of the Enemy in entring the 
Landſwart, and making their Diſpoſitions to 
attack me, prevented them from advancing 
up to my Troops, any ſooner than four in 
the Afternoon. We ſuſtained their Fire, and 
all their Efforts, till Midnight, when they 
thought fit to retreat, leaving a thouſand, or 
1200 Men dead in the Front of the Attack, 
with very little Loſs on my ſide, becauſe I 
was entrenched. 

Two Errors which the Enemy commit- 
ted, preſerved this weak Body which was at- 
tacked by two Battalions and a hundred 
Squadrons. The firſt was the Tardineſs of 
their March into the Landſwart, and their At- 
tention to the Fire of five Pieces of Cannon 


which we had planted againſt them, The 


ſecond appeared in the Diſpoſition of their 
Troops to attack me, which were only ex- 
tended againſt the Front I could oppoſe to 
them, Had they ſurrounded me, which 

they 
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they might eaſily have done with their ſupe- 
rior Numbers, I muſt, inevitably, have been 
overwhelmed in a little Time. 

The Relation of this Engagement, will 
evidently point out the great Danger a few 
Troops ſuſtain, when they are long expoſed 
to a ſuperior Army. I was detained by the 
Orders of the Marſhal de Lorge, and when 
he commanded me to retire to Philipsburg, 
through little Holland, the Enemy was too 
near me, to make it poſſible for me to acquit 
my felf of my Commiſſion, I had a Plain 
of three Leagues to croſs, in the View of a 
hundred Squadrons of Horſe, who would 
have deſtroyed all my Troops in that 


March. 


The Year 1693, furniſhes me The Battle 
with Reflections on the Battle of A 
Narwinden ; but as] have already 
taken notice of this Action, in the Courſe of 
the preceding Chapters, I ſhall only men- 
tion thoſe Particulars in this Place, which 
relate to the Subject of Battles. 

The Enemy, at the firſt Approach of our 
Horſe, might have quitted their Camp, 
with the Geef in their Front, if they had 
not been diſpoſed for an Engagement. They 
had more than ſufficient Time to accompliſh 
that Motion in Safety, but they imagined 
themſelves capable of making their Poſt ſo 
good, that M. de Luxembourg would not 


ven- 
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ture to attack them. Their Diſpoſition was 
this: The Prince of Orange intrenched his 
Camp where he thought it neceſſary, and 
lodged a Body of Foot in the Village of 
Narwinden, which was likewiſe intrenched. 
This Village was in the Center, and extended 
behind, to the Line of Foot, and in Flank to 
the Intrenchments. The Prince poſſeſſed 
to his Left, the Village of Romſdorf ſeated on 
the Brook of Landen. He likewiſe intrenched 
the Front of that Village, which extended in 
Flank to another Intrenchment: His Right, 
which was ſupported by the Geet, and co— 
vered, from that River to Narw:inden, was alſo 


intrenched with a ſtrong Hedge, which could 


not be paſſed by more than one Man at a 
time, and his whole Front was covered with 
more than a hundred Pieces of Cannon. I 
ſhall next deſcribe the Diſpoſition of M. de 
Luxembourg, This General, as I have al- 
ready remarked, arrived in View of the Ene- 
my's Camp, about three in the Afternoon, 
with only the Right Wing of his Horſe ; 
the reſt of the Army could not come up till 
Midnight; and yet M. de Luxembourg advan- 
ced with his Horſe to the Height of the Village 
of St. Gertrude, where the Front of the Plain 
being of a ſmall Extent, he form'd his Troops 


in ſeveral Lines as faſt as they arrived. The 


firſt four Battalions were employed to diſ- 
lodge the Detachments from the Enemy's 
Army, 
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Army, who had poſſeſſed Landen, which in 
ſome meaſure fronted the Left of the Ene- 
my's Camp, and in the enſuing Day of 
Battle, was to be on the Right of the 
King's Army in their Adyance to the E- 
nemy. 

The firſt Error which the Prince of Orange 
committed, in not ſuſtaining that Poſt, but 
reſigning it too eaſily, furniſhed M. de Lux- 
embourg with an Opportunity of poſting 
above forty Battalions, in the Night, be- 
tween Landen and Romſdorf, and to the Left 
of Landen, in Front of the Enemy's Left. 
The Horſe of the Prince of Orange's Left 
Wing having not a ſufficiency of Ground in 
Front, nor Space enough to range themſelves 
behind the Foot who were intrenched, were 
obliged to form themſelves in a kind of 
rectangular Figure, with their Right above 
Rom ſador f, their Left to the O, and project- 
ing the Head to the Brook of Landen. This 

articular Diſpoſition of the Enemy, which 
have not mentioned before, rendered this 
Wing uſeleſs during theBactle, as I ſhall ob- 
ſerve in the Sequel of this Account. 

Our Horſe to the Right, as I have in- 
timated before, had advanced to the Height 
of the Village of St. Gertrude, and fix- 
teen Squadrons of Dragoons ſtretched, dur- 
ing the Night, to the Right of Landen; 
and before the Battle began, were poſted 


above 
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above the Brook, oppoſite to the left 
Wing of the Enemy's Horſe, not only to 
ſtreighten them, but to diſcover the Paſ- 
ſes of the Brook, and act againſt the Ene- 
my's Flank, if Occaſion ſhould offer. 'The 
Center, which M. de Luxembourg, for want 
of a ſufficient Front, diſpoſed, during the 
Night, into eight Lines, of Horſe as well 
as Foot, was between the Hours of five and 
fix in the Morning, ordered into ſo judicious 
a Motion by the General, that their March 
to the Enemy form'd an Order of Battle in 
two Lines, and this was executed under the 
Fire of the Enemy's Canon, which began 
to play at four in the Morning. The Foot 
to the Left of the firſt and ſecond Line, 
was appointed to attack the Village of Nar- 
winden, and the left Wing of the Horſe was 
extended towards the Geet, oppoſite to the 
Enemy's Right. Their Orders were to force 
the Hedge, which, art a little Diſtance, co- 
vered the Enemy's Right, and to charge the 
Horſe of that Wing, provided they could 
form themſelves within the Hedge, and ac- 
cording as they ſhould ſee the Attack on the 
Village of Narw:nden proſper; becauſe it 
would have been impoſſible for our Horſe 
to poſſeſs the Ground within the Hedge, 
while the Enemy continued Maſters of that 
Village. 

'This 


* 
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Such was the general Diſpoſition of the 
two Armies, the Moment before the Engage- 
ment; and it appears from this Deſcription, 
that as the Enemies were ranged behind their 
Intrenchments, we were reduced to two 
Methods of Attack, previous to that we made 
upon their whole intrenched Front, which 
could not be engaged, without ſuſtaining the 
Fire of the two Villages in our Flank. For 
which Reaſon it was neceſſary, before we 
charged the Enemy's whole Front, to diſlodge 
them from the two Villages, and conſequently 
the King's Army muſt be expoſed ro their 
Cannon, and the Fire from the Front of 
their Intrenchment, at leaſt, till we had 
made our ſelves Maſters of the Village of 
Narwinden, and till the Fronts of the Army 
could march up to the intrenched Van of 
the Enemy, to attack them at the ſame 
Time. 

The Battle began at fix in the Morning, 
with the Attack of the Village of Narwzn- 
den, which we carried in a little Time: Bur 
as the Order which M. de Luxembourg had 
given, for his Right to engage the Enemy's 
Center and Left, the Moment they ſaw the 
Attack on that Village ſucceſsful, was nor 
executed by the General who commanded 
the Right of the King's Army; the Troops 
who entered Narwinden in ſome Diſorder, 
and had not the Precaution to poſt them- 
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ſelves,through the whole extent of the Village, 

againſt the Enemy, were driven out by the 
Enemy's Foot on their Left, who drew off 
from the intrenched front to form this 
Attack. 

This Motion was ſeen by all our Right, 
and the General who commanded it, was 
defired to improve ſo favourable a Con- 
juncture, by attacking that Front which be- 
gan to be, in ſome meaſure, diveſted of the 


Foot, who marched to retake Narwinden. 


But this Propoſition was made in vain, tho 
that Movement and this Attack had, in all 
Probability, decided the Battle in our Favour 


the ſame Moment. 


Our Foot, who were diſlodged from Nar- 
winden, being recovered from their Diſorder, 
that Village was aſſaulted a ſecond time, and 
carried by M. de Luxembourg ; but the Troops 


were {till unable to maintain their Acquiſi- 


tion, becauſe thoſe who commanded them, 
had not ſufficient Skill to poſt themſelves bet- 
ter in the Village, than they had done before, 
and they were chaſed away, a ſecond time, by 
the ſame Foot of the Enemy's Left, who 
had diſplaced themſelves once more, in order 
to march to this Attack, which they accom- 
pliſhed with the ſame Impunity as attended 

them the firſt time. 
Theſe Particulars make it evident, that if 
the General of our Right, had executed the 
"7 - 74 —_— 
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Orders of M. de Luxembourg, and had at- 
tacked the Left and Front in the Retrench- 
ment, when he ſaw the Enemy left deſtitute 
of their Foot, the Battle had not only been 
five or fix Hours ſhorter than it proved, but 
it would likewiſe have coſt us infinitely fewer 
Men. 

In this Situation, M. de Luxembourg, who 
was not a Man to be diſcouraged at two un- 
ſucceſsful Attacks, came himſelf to draw to 
his Right, part of the Foot and the King's 
Houſhold. With theſe freſh Troops he at- 
tacked and carried Narwinden a third time; 
but the Enemy, who had twice unfurniſhed 
their Left to retake Narwinden, were pu- 
niſhed, this laſt time, for their Temerity. The 
General of our Right, having marched him- 
ſelf with the Troops which M. de Luxem- 
bourg had form'd, I was left alone to com- 
mand the Right, which I immediately ranged 
in a Diſpoſition to attack the Enemy's Left, 
when they would furniſh me with an Op- 
portunity, which they were pleaſed to do 
very ſoon, by diſplacing their Foot again, 
and even ſooner than they performed thoſe 
Motions each time before, becauſe they ſaw 
that M. de Luxembourg had attacked the Vil- 
lage with a greater Number of Troops. 

I let the Foot march then, till I judged 
them incapable of returning to their In- 


trenchment, before it would be carried by 
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our: Foot. I committed this Attack to the 
Marquis de Crequi; placed my ſelf at the 
Head of the Horſe to the Right, and led 
them up to the Enemy's Front, which was 
only cloſed with. the Carriages of the Artil- 
lery laid croſs. The Enemy's Foot to the 
Left, who were marching to ſuſtain Nar- 
winden, ſeeing all the Right of our Army 
in Mocion towards the Front of the Intrench- 
ment, and judging that the Foot who were 
left there, would be inſufficient to oppoſe 
the Efforts of ours, endeavoured to return 
to their Poſt, but found that Motion impoſ— 
fible, becauſe they were attacked by the 
Foot, who were led up by the Marquiſs de 
Crequi. This Body, therefore, of the Ene- 
my's Foot, which conſiſted of nine Battali- 
ons, form'd themſelves into a Square, to op- 
poſe the Horſe with whom I had entred the 
Intrenchment. But the Deſtruction of theſe 
nine Battalions was not my principal View 
at that time: That part of the Intrenchment 
which I had forced, was the higheſt Ground 
in all the Enemy's Camp, and from thence 
I had a View of the Prince of Orange, who 
was marching below me with all his Right, 
to renew his Attack on Narwinden, not know- 
ing that all his Left had been forced. I then 
diſpoſed the Horſe in order of Battle; with 
their Front to the Flank of the Prince of O- 
range's Troops, in order to charge them, if they 
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continued their March to Narwinden. I ſent 
to acquaint M. de Luxembourg, that our Right 
had maſter'd the Left of the Enemy's Camp ; 
upon which he made a vigorous Advance with 
all his Left and Center, and poſted himſelf be- 
tween Narwinden and the Enemy's Front, 
who being too much ſtreighten'd in their 
Ground, by a Bend of the Geet, were eaſily 
forced by our Left, and either cut in Pieces, or 
drowned in the River. And thus the Ene- 
my's Left and Center were entirely de- 
feated. 

The Enemy's Horſe to the Left, who had 
not appeared in the Front of the Line, were 
diſpoſed in a kind of Rectangular Form, 
as I have already obſerved, with their 
Front to the Rivulet of Landen. But when 
they ſaw the Intrenchment forced by the 
Troops of our Right, they immediately 
ſhrunk away, without any Moleſtation, be- 
cauſe they had been poſted at a conſiderable 
Diſtance from the Heat of the Action. This 


indeed was the beſt Conduct they could have 


recourſe to, becauſe they were too much 
contracted in their Ground, to be capable of 
attacking the Front of our Troops, who had 
forced the Intrenchment. | 
Thus ended the Battle of Narwinden, in 
which the Enemy had above eighteen thou- 


ſand Men either killed or taken; they like- 


wiſe loſt 104 Pieces of Cannon, and a prodi- 
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gious Number of Officers, Dragoons, and 
Colours. 

One particular Reaſon why our Foot 
could not maintain their Poſt in Narwinden, 
tho' they had taken that Village twice, was 
this. The Peaſants in that Country, inſtead 
of planting Hedges on the Boundaries of 
their Lands, raiſe little Walls of Earth , a- 
bout five Feet high, and one in Thickneſs; 
and that Party of our Foot, who advanced 
to the intrenched Avenues, and thoſe little 
Walls, crowded into the Village, with the 


other Body of Foot, who had driven the 


Enemy from the Avenues, ſo that they could 
only charge the Enemy in a Frontequal to the 
Breadth of the Street; and never conſidered 
that it would be impoſſible for them to give 
their Front a ſufficient Extent, without de- 
moliſhing thoſe Walls of Earth, that were 
contiguous to the Place where they made their 
Attack, and which they might have effected 
in a few Moments; after which they ought 
to have poſted a Body of Foot, along the 
Walls where the Village faced the Line, in 
order to form a Front, which might, at leaſt, 
have equalled that of the Enemy, when they 
returned to attack that Village: And yet this 
was a Precaution that ſeemed very obvious, 
becauſe they ſaw the Enemy's whole Line of 
Foot poſted in ſuch a manner, as facilitated 
their Return to the Village, So that when 
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the Enemy were in Motion to attack this 
Village, they advanced to thoſe little Walls 
that were not lined with Troops, and, at 
the ſame time, ſecured the Avenue to the 
Village, which they had been vigilant enough 
to keep open on that Quarter; by which 
means they ranged themſelves into a Front, 
whoſe Extent exceeded that which our Foot 
form'd for their Defence. 

Thoſe Perſons who would detract from 
the Glory of M. de Luxembourg, have ſaid, 
tho' very injudiciouſly, that this General 
ought to have improved this great Victory, 
on the Spot, much more than he did. In 
Anſwer to which, I refer them to my Obſer- 
vations, in another Place, where I have ſhewn 
the Impoſſibility of ſuch a Proceeding. 

The Account I have given of this great 
Battle, is ſufficient to make it evident, that 
an Army, tho' it be well intrenched in 


Front, and has its Wings commodiouſly co- 


vered, may yet be attacked, and defeated by 
another Army of equal Force; becauſe the 
Motions of thoſe who attack are all free, 
their Front is not expoſed to any Embaraſ- 
ment, whilſt thoſe who are attacked, are fre- 
quently incapable of forming a Front ſuffi- 
cient to reſiſt their Invaders; in this Situa- 
ation, their cover d Wings are rather preju- 
dicial than ſerviceable, becauſe they are 
obliged to continue inactive for want of a 
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proper Extent of Ground to form their Mo- 
tions. The Enemy ſo intrenched, not hav- 
ing ſufficient Room to range their Troops in 
ſeveral Lines, and at ſuch a Diſtance from 
each other, as is neceſſary to ſecure the Free- 
dom of their Motions, are obliged to diſpoſe 
their Troops into ſuch an Angle, as renders 


them entirely uſeleſs in their Front, the Diſ- 


orders of which are irretrievable, becauſe 
they can never preſent ſuch a Front as will 
be ſucceſsful when they engage an Enemy, 
who has already diſorder'd the Troops that 
guard the intrenched Front, For which 
| Reaſon, when their Front has been once laid 
open, and the Enemy's Troops, who have 
forced them, are in a Condition to maintain 
their Advantage for ſome Time, this Front 
muſt inevitably loſe Ground in their Rear; 
and as that Circumſtance will render them 
incapable of forming their Motions, their 
Diſorder will naturally be communicated 
to the reſt of the Army, upon whom this 
Front muſt preſs in a confuſed Retreat, and 
without ſufficient Room, either to rally them- 
ſelves, or to leave a due Space for the ſecond 
Line to confront the Enemy. | 

The fame Year 1693, will furniſh me 


with Reflections on the Battle of Marſaglia, 


in Piedmont, in which the King's Army was 
victorious, under the Command of the Mar- 
mal de Catina, © 
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The Duke of Savoy had forced 
this General to the further end of = Battle 
the Valley of Pragilas; after which * 
he took the Fort of St. Brigide, a- 
bove the Citadel of Pignerol; he had likewiſe 
bombarded that City, and was preparing to 
beſiege it in Form. M. de Catinat might 
poſſibly have been in a Condition to oppoſe 
the Enterpriſes of this Prince, with a Body of 
Foot, much ſuperior in Number to thoſe of 
the Duke of Savoy, had he varied his gene- 
ral Plan for the Defenſive. But as my Re- 
marks are, at preſent, confined to Battles, I 
ſhall only obſerve, that M. de Catinat, in this 
Conjuncture, had not a ſufficient Body of 
Horſe to enter the Plain of Piedmont, and 
attack the Duke of Savoy, with a View of 
obliging him to diſcontinue his Deſign on 
Pignerol. He reſolved therefore, to continue 
in the Poſt where he had fixed his Troops, 
till he could be joined by the Forces that 
had been detached from the Army in Ger- 
many: The Situation of the Duke of Savyy's 
Forces, makes it evident that M. de Catinat 
could no longer aſſemble his Horſe in any 
Place but the Valley of Suſa, from whence 
he could only march through Rivoli, to the 
Enemy. The Duke, whoſe principal Inten- 
tion was to block up Pignerol, on the Side 
next to Pragilas, and who had determined 
to engage our Forces, in caſe they ſhould 
advance 
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advance from Piedmont, permitted M. de Ca- 
tinat to march through the Valley of Suſa, 
without any Oppoſition, 

This firſt Error in the Duke's Conduct, 
was very great; for he ſuffer'd the King's 
Troops to poſt themſelves between his Army 
and Turin; and conſequently had M. de Ca- 
tinat been able to have ſubſiſted his Army, 
for ſome time, in that Situation, it is certain 
that the Duke of Savoy, during that Period, 
could not have enjoyed any Communication 
either with Turin or Piedmont, But as this 
Prince was perſuaded that he ſhould conquer, 
inſtead of being defeated, he firmly believed 
that he ſhould totally deſtroy the King's Ar- 


my, who, after they had loſt the Battle, 


could only retreat to Suſa; and was as confi- 
dent, that if, after his Victory, he could but 
ſecure the further Side of that Valley, by 
marching his Foot thither, through Cumiana, 
and Javan, he ſhould prevent the ſhattered 
Remains of our Army, from reaſſembling at 
$uſz, and conſequently ſhould take that City 
as ſoon as he preſented himſelf before it, after 
which, he could not fail to make himſelf 
Matter of Pignerol. This Project would have 
been well concerted, had it ſucceeded to his 
Expectation, but it was liable to a number 
of great Inconveniencies, ſhould it happen 
to prove abortive, 
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The Duke of 3 committed a ſecond 
Error, in quitting too late, the Parts adjacent 
to Pignerol, ſo that he could only confront 
the King's Army at Marſaglia, between the 
Rivers Ciſola and Nova, which in that Sea- 
ſon of the Vear, were almoſt dry. He ima- 
gined, however, that, by this Diſpoſition, 
he had ſecured the Advantage of fixing the 
Field of Battle in ſuch a manner, that he 
could eaſily retreat to the Po, near Villa- 
Franca and Saluces, were he to — a De- 
feat; but ſhould he have the Fortune to be 
victorious, he might then, as I have already 
obſerved, march part of his Foot through 
Cumiana, and Javan, to compleat the De- 
ſtruction of the King's Army, in their Re- 
treat through the Valley of Su/a. 

The Duke of Savoy, in Conſequence of 


this Diſpoſition, quitted the high Grounds at 


Pigſala, where he might have ſupported his 
Left, by advancing his Right towards San- 
gon; but his Left was now deſtitute of Pro- 
tection, and his Right was only ſupported 
by two ſmall Woods at Volvera, where he 
had poſted ſome Battalions; and theſe Woods, 
in reality, were only a Growth of Buſhes, 
which it would not be difficult even for the 
Horſe to penetrate: His Remoyal from the 
riſing Grounds about Pigſala, gave the King's 
Army an Opportunity of extending their 
Right, to the Foot of choſe Eminencies, = 

conle- 
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where their Diſorder began, and was eaſily 
communicated to the Center; and when the 
Left and the Center fell back upon the Right, 
it was eaſy for the King's Army to advance 


and diſlodge them from the Field of Battle. 


This Example of the firſt Claſs of great 
Actions, namely when two Armies engage 
through the whole Extent of their Fronts, 
furniſhes me with ſeveral Reflections; ſome 
of which will relate to the manner of form- 
ing an Attack, and others to the Situation of 
the Ground choſen for the Action, and the 
Inducements for coming to an Engagement. 

With Reference to the manner of forming 
an Attack, I think it neceſſary to obſerve, 
that a General who intends to receive Battle 
from an Enemy, ſhould always force him 
to offer it with all the Diſadvantages that can 
poſſibly attend the Attack of an Army com- 


modiouſly poſted. If the Duke of Savoy 


had drawn up his Left, on the Eminencies 
of Pioſala, M. de Catinat would have found 
it much more difficult to have defeated that 
Prince's Army, becauſe he muſt firſt have 
diſlodged the Foot from that Elevation, 
which, conſidering the Nature of the Place, 

would have been a very arduous Attempt. 
As to the Choice of a Place for the Engage- 
ment, I may juſtly ſay, that if the Duke of 
Savoy had advanced with his Army, to the 
| | opening 
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opening into the Valley of Saſa, it would 
have been impoſſible for our Troops to have 
extended themſelves in the Plain, before this 
Prince, in order to engage. The Duke, in- 
deed, by this Motion, would have drawn 
his Troops to a Diſtance from Pignerol, and 
given M. de Catinat an Opportunity of poſt- 
ing his Forces there, after he had marched 
them through the narrow Paſſes that run be- 
tween the Valley of Suſa and the Pragilas; 
but what would then have been the Event? 
Our Horſe could never have ſubſiſted in the 
Valley of Suſa, but muſt ſoon have been ne- 
ceſſitated to repaſs into Savoy and Dauphine : 
And tho' the Siege of Pignerol had not then 
been formed, the Duke of Savoy could have 
ſuſtained no Inconvenience, by marching to a 
Situation remote from Pignerol; provided 
that Motion would furniſh him with ſuch an 


Advantage as would enable him to deſtroy 


the King's Army; or, at leaſt, to render M. 
de Catinat incapable of advancing to him, a 
ſecond time, with his Horſe, for want of 
Subſiſtence ; the Duke of Savoy therefore, 
inſtead of being obliged to abandon his De- 
ſign, by his Remoteneſs from Pignerol, would 
have only reſerved it for a more favourable 
Conjuncture. 

With reſpect to the Inducements for 
coming to an Engagement, I can venture 
to declare, that the Duke of Savoy had not 

ny 
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any of thoſe real and ſolid Motives by which 
a General ought to be conducted, when he 
prepares to attack his Enemy. The Elation 
of Mind, into which this Prince had been 
wrought by his Succeſs in the preceding 
Campaign, was his only Inducement to ha- 
zard a Battle. He grew perſuaded that he 
ſhould defeat the King's Forces ; and as Mar- 
ſaglia was to be the Scene of his Victory, he 
imagined we ſhould be ſo expoſed in that 
Plain, as to make it eaſy for him to cut off 
the Foot entirely, before they could poſ- 
ſibly retreat to S/; and that even this was 
a Place where they would not preſume to 
reaſſemble for Protection, becauſe the City 
could not be of any Importance to them, 
and the Citadel was not large enough to re- 
ceive them. He was likewiſe perſuaded, that 
were it practicable for the Horſe to re-enter 
the Valley of Suſa, they would be incapable 
of continuing there, and muſt be obliged to 
march back to Savoy and Dauphin? ; after 
which he would be in a Condition to take 
Pignerol with part of his Foot, in a very ſhort 
time, and that he could march his Army 
into the King's Territories, and accommo- 
date them with Winter Quarters, even in 
Lyons and Grenoble. Such Thoughts as theſe 
did the Duke of Savoy entertain, when he 
engaged our Army at Marſaglia: From 
whence I conclude, that whenever a co 
ra 
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ral deviates from the reaſonable Maxims he 
ought to purſue, he is in great Danger of being 
defeated in his Project, which, by his injudi- 
cious manner of concerting it, expoſes him 
to great Inconveniences in the Event. 

M. Catinat has been cenſured for not ſuf- 
ficiently improving ſo compleat a Victory, as 
well as for not taking Coni, nor ſecuring Win- 
ter Quarters for the King's Army, in the 
Plain of Piedmont. As I happened not to 
ſerve in that Army, I can only anſwer, ac- 
cording to the Information I have received, 
that this General was not ſufficiently ſupplied 
with Ammunition and Proviſions, to make it 
practicable for him to carry on the Siege of 
Cont, and ſubſiſt his Army on the other Side 
of the Mountains. For which Reaſon it 
may be very unjuſt to arraign the Conduct 
of M. de Catinat, in thoſe Particulars. 

Hitherto I have pointed out more Errors 
in the Conduct of our Enemy's Generals, 
than were committed by thoſe who com- 
manded the King's Armies. But I ſhall not 
be able to make the ſame Declaration, in 
my Remarks on thoſe Battles that have been 
fought ſince the Commencement of the pre- 
ſent War. All the unfortunate Events we 
have experienced, may be imputed to our 
Generals, as will be eaſily proved, by a Sur- 
vey of their Conduct, as well before, as on 
the very Day of theſe great Actions, 
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The Encounter at Carp in Lom. 

The En. hardy, was the firſt Operation of the 
Cn aud War, which began in the Year 

arpi an . . 
Chiari, 1701, and 1s to be ranked in the 
1701, ſecond Claſs of great Actions. It 

-was owing to Chance alone, that 
the Event was not entirely deciſive againſt 
the two Crowns, at the firſt opening of the 
War in Trahy; and to make this evident, it 
will be neceſſary to repreſent the Plan of 
this War, on our Part, with the Particulars 
that preceded the Action. 

The King's general Plan for ſuſtaining the 
War againſt the Emperor, and all his Allies, 
in favour of the Monarchy of Spain, which 
devolved on Philip the fifth, was that of a 
defenſive War, as I have formerly intimated. 
M. de Catinat, to whom the Command in 
Italy was confided, received Inſtructions for 
his ConduR,which reſtrained him, roo much, 
in his firſt Motions; and he was not permit- 
ted to oppoſe the Advance of the Emperor's 
Forces, when they had marched through the 
Trentine. This Army was commanded by 
Prince Eugene, who advanced into the Plain 
of Verona, beyond the Adige, and M. de Ca- 
tinat had Orders not to oppoſe him in the 
Territories of the Republick of Venice on this 
Side of that River. 

It appears by this Account, that Prince 
Eugene penetrated, with a very powerful 
Army, into Traly, tho his Entrance _ 
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have been eaſily oppoſed with a manifeſt 
probability of Succeſs. M. de Catinat was 
poſted on this Side of the Adige, with all his 
Army; but as his Orders reſtrained him 
from the firſt Act of Hoſtility, he was obliged 
to be a peaceable Spectator of the Enemy, 
when their Foot were defiling from the 
Mountains, to the Adige near Verona. The 
King's Army was ſeparated into ſeveral Bo- 
dies; part of the Foot were drawn up at 
Rivoli, on the Bank of the Adige, above Ve- 
rona, and extended their Poſt to Montebaldo, 
with no other View than to prevent the Ene - 
my from purſuing their March between the 
Lake of Guardia, and the Auge, and from 
poſting" themſelves afterwards, near Peſehi- 
era and the Mincio. The greateſt part of 
the Horſe; and the reſt of the Foot, Were 
oppoſite'ro Peron.” 

M. d Catinat believed" chil rt Dipol 
on of his Forces would enable him to oppoſe 
the firſt Efforts of Prince Eagene, if he either 
intended to fix his Army at Pefchiera, orto 
paſs the Adige at Verona) r, + to march 
over the Bridges near chat City? for it as 
reaſonable to imagine the Neutrality of the 
Venetiun would de fa vo uradfe to che Exrr- 
peror. We were not e teln likewiſe, ons 
ther the Milancæe would,” 3rthe firſt! pening 
of the Revolution in & ohh, de welt affected 
to its tiew Sovereign; and this'Confiderariotn 
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made our General think it would he ſuffi- 
cient, if he prevented the Emperor's Troops 


from entering thoſe Territories, and this, in 


his Opinion, was, to be rendered practicable, 
by con tining, that Army to the other Side of 
the Adige. This firſt Diſpoſition was of no 
long continuance, becauſe Prince Eugene ex- 
tended his Forces, along the Adige, to that 
part, below ,#erong, . which was oppoſite to 
Labadia. M. e. Catindt likewiſe extended 


his Army, and. ſtretched; out his Right to 


Sto. Pietro de Laigniago, and Carpi, but 
without, diminiſhing, his Body of Foot at Ri- 
vali ; ;. becauſe Prince Eugene had likewiſe left 


a. Party of Togt over againſt Rivoli, and who 


always ſeemed inclinable to. Pals the Adige 
at chat Plagg. ,, 19 974 6 

The Aalge, as it's well — 1 _ to 
the South, a little above Feromm, and then 
turns off direct g 10 the Eaſt... This Idea of 
its. Courſe , makes; it evident that Prince Eu- 


gene, as bis. Txoaps. were then extended, 


could draw them together much ſogner chan 
M. de Catingt could aſſemble his, who had a 
G longer r, March, to take, before, they 

ould all) Joint „The Prince was vigilant to 
Hel a, this Advantage, and ordered part of 
bis Army to paſs the River above Labadia, 
whilſt be con pyed |; to amuſe M. de Catinat 
. t. Rivals, Thi Body of Troops, when they 
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ſo effectually, by the natural Situation of the 
Country between the Adige and the Po, that 
they had nothing to fear, either from our 

uarters at Carpi, which were too weak, or 
from thoſe at St. Pietro de Laigniago, where 
M. de Teſſe was poſted with the greateſt part 
of the Horſe, and forming a kind of Center, 
from whence he could advance with equal 
Facility, either to Carp, or the Parts adja- 
cent to Verona, as Occaſion ſhould require. 
This ſecond Diſpoſition made by M. de Ca- 
tinat, ſeems, to me, to have been ill con- 
certed: His Army was already ſeparated too 
much; and I am perſuaded that a General 
can never make any effectual Oppoſition 
againſt an Enemy, whoſe Forces can be 
all joined in a Body much ſooner than his 
own, and that he will always be in Dan- 
ger of having his Quarters ſtorm'd, when he 
ſeparates his Troops in the manner I have 
repreſented, | 

This particular Account of our firſt Mo- 
tion, tho' it has not an immediate Relation 
to the Subject of this Chapter, and has been 
diſcuſſed in another Place, is neceſſary how- 
ever, to make it evident, that this Disjuncti- 
on of the King's Army, induced Prince Eu- 
gene to attack our divided Troops in their 
ſeveral Situations. 
This Prince, the better to accompliſh his 


Deſign, thought it neceſſary to amuſe M. de 
| H 2 Catinat 
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Catinat with new Attentions, without di- 
verting thoſe which he continued to employ 
on Rivoli and Verona. With this View, he 
cauſed a Body of Troops to advance to the 
Po, on a Tract of Ground oppoſite to Fer- 
rara, and ordered a Bridge to be prepared, as 
if he intended to march his Army over it into 
the Territories of Mir andola, and the Mo- 
deneze, whoſe Prince he knew to be well af- 
feed to the Houſe of Auſtria; he likewiſe 
cauſed a Body of Horſe to march over a flying 
Bridge and advance to the Gates of Ferrara. 
This Motion induced M. de Catinat to 
draw his Forces into a greater Extent than 
they already poſſeſſed, and to march a Body 
of Foot over the Po; with Orders to poſt 
themſelves at Stellata, oppoſite to Prince 
Eugene. 
This was the Conjunction which the 
Prince thought would be favourable to his 


Project of attacking the ſeparate Bodies of 


the King's Army. He marched to Carpi, 
with a Party of Troops, and ordered the 
Prince of Commerci to advance with a larger 
Body of Horſe, and plant them between 
Carpi and the Adige, about the Time that 
Prince Eugene might be thought to have 
forced the Quarters at Carpi. After which, 
theſe two Bodies of Troops might, by their 
Conjunction, have eaſily defeated M. de 
Teſe, who was poſted at St. Pietro de Laig- 
8 | niago. 
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niago. And as this would have compleated 
the Separation of our Forces, who were 
then at Stellata, and near our Bridge over 
the Po, the Prince was fully perſuaded that 
the King's Army might be defeated in diffe- 
rent Attacks, the Conſequence of which 
would have been the Loſs of the Mzlaneze, 
and the reſt of Taly. This Effect would 
have reſulted from thoſe Motions, which 
the Diſpoſition of our Army into that immo- 
derate Extent, gave Prince Eygene an Oppor- 
tunity to concert, whilſt M. de Catinat had 
no Suſpicion of his particular Views. 

Every Circumſtance on our Part, ſeemed 
to facilitate the Execution of this Project: 
M. de Catinat was continually deceived by 
the falſe Attentions Prince Eugene created in 
him; our Army was ſeparated into ſeven or 
eight Bodies, while Prince Eugene, whoſe 
Forces ſeemed to be divided as well as ours, 
had concerted the Means of their Conjuncti- 
on in two Bodies, ſuperior to thoſe we could 
oppoſe to him. The Elements alone de- 
clared in our Fayour, and prevented the total 
Deſtruction of the King's Army that Day. 
A prodigious Storm, which roſe the Moment 
Prince Eugene began his March, rendered 
the Country through which the Column com- 
manded by the Prince of Commerci, was to 
paſs, ſo impracticable, that this Body of the 
Army was obliged to take a Circuit of more 

H 3 than 
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than five Leagues, in order to arrive at their 
Rendezvous, between Carp: and the Adige; 
ſo that our Troops poſted at Carpi, were 
attacked and defeated by Prince Eugene, be- 
fore the Prince of Commerc!'s Column ap- 
peared. By which Means our Troops, at 
St. Pietro de Laigniago, had time to draw 
together the ſhattered Remains of Carpr, and 
to mount their Horſes, and decamp from 
Rivoli and the Banks of the Adige, to the 
other Quarters near the Mincio. But tho 
this great Project was not ſo ſucceſsful as 
its Author might reaſonably have expected, 
ſince it only produced a ſlight Engagement 
at Carpi, yet it ought not to be the leſs ad- 
mired by thoſe who are verſed in the Art 
of War. 

This Example preſents us with a Plan 
formed with great Capacity, and judiciouſly 
conducted by Motions which were covered 
with Appearances different from their true 
Object, but at the ſame time fo plauſible, 
and perſuaſive, that our General conſtantly 
miſtook the Diſguiſe for the Reality, tho' he 
was always in a Condition to have diſtin- 
guiſhed the certain from the apparent In- 
tention. | 

The Encounter, tho very inconſiderable, 
with Reference to the Loſs of Men, was, 
however, productive of very remarkable Ef- 
ſects. The King's Troops could only re- 
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aſſemble near the Mincio, becauſe the Empe- 
ror's- whole Army paſſed the Adige with all 
poſſible Expedition. Our Poſt even on this 
ſide of the Mincio, was maintainable only 
for a few Days, becauſe Prince Eugene paſſed 
that River near Monzabano, and we were 
obliged to retire behind the Oglio and the 
Adda, to prevent the Enemy from advan- 
cing through the Breſcian, into the Milaneze; 
for we were apprehenſive at firſt of an intire 
Revolution in that State, which was only 
defended by Spaniſh and Ttahan Troops. 
Thus did Prince Eugene remain Maſter of 
all the Country between the Adige and the 
Adda, except Mantua, where a ſtrong Gar- 
riſon had been placed. 

I have obſerved before, that M. de Ca- 
tinat had been too much reſtrained in his 
firſt Diſpoſition, by the Orders he received 
from Court, and that he was not permitted 
to oppoſe Prince Eugene, when he marched 
through the Trentine, in order to advance 
into the Venetian Territories. This firſt Er- 
ror, therefore, which was very great, with 
Relation to the general Plan of the Cam- 
paign, could not be imputed to this General. 
Bur then he is not to be vindicated for his 
Inattention to the firſt Motions of Prince Eu- 
gene, after he had marched part of his Ar- 
my over the Adige, and left the other oppo; 
ſite to Rivoli and Verona. 
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The Confiderations that might have en- 
abled M. de Catinat to diſcover the true De- 
ſigns of his Enemy, ſeem, to me, very na- 
tural and obvious; and intirely reſult from 
the Diſpoſition of the two Armies. I ima- 
gine they might have occurred in this man- 
ner. © Prince Eugene can no longer have 
any Intention to paſs the Adige with all his 
Army, above Verona, in order to approach 
te the Milaneze, through the Breſcian, ſince 
te part of his Troops have already croſſed 

« that River, below Labadia; and he has 
« even extended his Line to the Po: For 
& ſhould he attempt to paſs the Adige, above 
* Verona, it muſt be with a very inconſider- 
* able Body of Troops, who are poſted near 
Verona: For which Reaſon ſhould the 
« Forces I propoſe to leave at Rivoli, be in- 
* ferior to thoſe who may happen to oppoſe 
* them, the Enemy, even then, will be in- 
9 capable of forcing that Poſt ; fince I ſhall 
« bein a Condition to reinforce it with a freſh 
* Supply of Troops, and conſequently ſhall 
it oblige him to diſcontinue his Defign. It 
ce jg therefore unneceſſary to guard the Poſt 
e at Rivoli with ſo conſiderable a Body of 
« Foot as is there ſtationed; and it would 
te be of more Importance, to march part of 
e thoſe Foot to the Quarters on the Right 
* of the Army, fince they will find that 
part of the Country very . 
* E 
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The Enemy can never attempt to paſs 
the Adige, between Verona and Labadia, 
becauſe the Banks of that River are effec- 
tually guarded, and it will be impoſſible 
for them to prepare a Bridge, without my 
receiving Intelligence of their Deſign, time 
enough to oppoſe it. When I, therefore, 
ſhall ſee Prince Eugene begin to extend his 
Troops along the Adige, below Verona, I 
ſhall have no reaſon to fear he will have 
any real Intention to lay Bridges over that 
River, in order to pals it in my View, 
while he continues to leave part of his Foot 
in their Poſt, oppoſite to Riuai. As the 
Prince, therefore, has already paſſed the 


Adige, below Labadia, and has poſted the 


cc 
ce 
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cc 


cc 


greateſt part of his Army, between that 
River and the Po; his View muſt be either 
to engage my Attention on Quarters very 
diſtant from each other, that he may the 
more effectually ſeparate the King's Army, 


c and attack the weakeſt Body of Troops; 
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or elſe to paſs the Po, and advance into the 
Modenze, in order to attempt a Revolu- 
tion in the Kingdom of Naples. 

« Tt is moſt reaſonable, indeed, to ima- 
ine that Prince Eugene will endeavour to 
act againſt thoſe Quarters, that are too 
weak, on the Right of our Army; for 
which Reaſon it is incumbent on me to 
ſtrengthen them with a Body of Foot, be- 


c cauſe 
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ce cauſe their Service may be ſucceſsful in a 
ce Country like that; and this Precaution 
« ſeems the more neceſſary, ſince if Prince 
c Eugene ſhould determine to paſs the Po, ſo 
te early in this Campaign, (which, however,is 
« improbable, while part of his Army con- 
ce tinues on the other Side of the Adige, 
« above Verona) it will be abſolutely proper 
ct to reinforce our Troops at Carpi, as well 
« as thoſe who are poſted behind them, that 
c they may oppoſe the Conjunction of the 
« Enemy's Forces, on the other Side of the 
« Adige, with thoſe who have already paſſed 
« that River. 

This Train of Reaſoning did not firſt oc- 
cur to me ſince the Engagement at Carp! ; 
for there are Perſons of undoubted Credit, 
who can teſtify that I diſliked the Diſpoſiti- 


on of our Army, ſeveral Days before the 


Action, from the meer Apprehenſion of the 
Conſequences that might enſue: And I then 
declared, that when a General has it in Com- 
miſſion to obſerve the Motions of an Ene- 
my, by whoſe Conduct he is obliged to re- 
gulate his own, he ought to examine with 
the utmoſt Strictneſs, the leaſt Circumſtance 
of thoſe Motions ; he ſhould conſider how he 
himſelf would act, were he the Enemy, and 
perfectly acquainted with your Diſpoſition, 
and the Advantages that may be derived from 
its Imperfection. When a Conduct like this 
7 is 


is juſtly purſued, a General is not eaſily be- 
trayed into any Snares that an experienced 
Enemy can be capable of framing. 

The ſecond Event of this Campaign in 
Ttaly, was the Encounter at Chiari, which 
is to be referred to the ſecond Claſs of great 
Actions. We attacked, on this Occaſion, a 
very commodious Poſt, which the Enemy 
had formed at the Head of their Army, tho' 
we were unacquainted with the Importance 
of that Situation, Such a remarkable Cir- 
cumſtance as this, makes it evident that this 
Enterpriſe would not have redounded much 
to our Advantage, tho' it had been executed 
with all imaginable Succeſs. The Fa& is as 
follows. 

The two Crowns had conſtituted the 
Duke of Savoy Generaliſſimo of both cheir 
Armies; and there was reaſon. to believe, 
that this Prince maintained, from that time, a 
ſecret Correſpondence with Prince Eugene, 
to whom he communicated all the Motions, 
and Diſpoſitions of our Army. As the Court 
was then diſſatisfied with the Conduct of 
M. de Catinat, not only for his former Diſ- 

oſitions which occaſioned the Affair at Car- 
Fi, but likewiſe for his precipitate Marches, 
in order to poſt himſelf behind the Og/zo and 
the 4dda; the King appointed the Marſhal 
deVilleroi to command the Army in Lombargy . 
This General was deſirous, at his Arrival, 

to 
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to diſtinguiſh himſelf by ſome Exploit ca- 
pable of reanimating the Troops, whom the 
retreating Marches of M. de Catinat, had, 
in ſome meaſure, diſcouraged. And tho 
M. de Catinat had imparted to him, the juſt 
Reaſons he had to ſuſpect the Probity of the 
Duke of Savoy, yet this new General con- 
certed Meaſures with that Prince, for attack- 
ing a ſmall Body of Foot which the Enemy 
had poſted at Chiari, in the Front of their 
Camp. This Project was intirely vain and 
inſignificant; ſince the Execution of it would 
not have ſecured any Advantage to the Ar- 
my, in that Conjuncture. Prince Eugene 
had early Intelligence of our Deſign, as well 
as of our Diſpoſition, which made him pre- 
pare to render this Attempt very deſtructive 
to our Troops, and he ſucceeded to Admira- 
tion. We had a vaſt Number of Men kil- 
led, and after we had perſiſted in the Action, 
as long as the Duke of Savoy judged it neceſ- 
fary, for the Augmentation of our Loſs, we 
found our ſelves obliged to retreat, without 
having, through the whole Engagement, a 
Moment's Proſpect of a fortunate Event; fo 
well was Prince Eugene prepared to receive us. 
I ought not to omit one very remarkable 
Circumſtance, which I was informed of by 
ſeveral Perſons who were preſent in this En- 
gagement, and it is this. The Duke of Sa- 
voy behaved with peculiar Bravery, W 
the 
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the whole Action, which alone would havg 
been ſufficient ro manifeſt his Integrity, if, 
in other Inſtances, he had not given us full 
Convictions of his Inſincerity and perfidious 
Diſpoſition. 

I ſhall now draw ſome Reflections of a 
contrary Nature, from theſe two Engage- 
ments at Carpi and Chiari. Every Circum- 
ſtance in Prince Eugene's Project at Carpi, was 
truly great, and concerted with ſuch a Saga- 
city, as made it tend to the Deciſion of a War, 
which was then in its firſt Operations, and 
whoſe Commencement might have almoſt 
been rendered impoſſible. This admirable E- 
vent muſt beentirely aſcribed to that Strength 
of Genius, in which Prince Eugene was fo 
ſuperior to M. de Catinat. In the Action at 
Chiari, every Particular of M. de FVilleroi's 
Conduct, was mean and unmaſterly; ſince 
our Poſſeſſion of the Poſt at Chiari, could 
never have produced any conſiderable Effect; 
nay, it would have been impoſſible for us to 
have preſerved it, had we wreſted ic from 
the Enemy in that Engagement, becaule ir 
was too near the Front of their Camp. 
Prince Eugene, by diveſting us of the ſingle 
Poſt at Campi, ſecured ſuch Advantages as 
ſeemed to threaten the united Army of the 
two Crowns, with inevitable Deſtruction, 
and opened to him, at the ſame time, a fa- 
yourable Proſpect of conquering all Tay. 

| This, 
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This, indeed, may be called a deep Penetra- 
tion of Thought. M. de Villeroi, on the 
contrary, when he attacked the Poſt at Chi- 
ari, never turned his Attention to any ſolid 
Advantage,that might enable him to diſlodge 
Prince Eugene from the Frontiers of the Mi. 
Ianeze, and was as little ſollicitous to ſecure 
any Conveniencies that were neceſſary in his 
Situation. 
Ihe Encounter of Horſe, in the 
The Fü, following Year 1702, near the 
the Cegah Croftolo in Lombardy, is likewiſe to 


the Croſtolo 


1702. be ranked under the ſecond Species 
of great Actions. M. de Vendome 


commanded his Majeſty's Army, under the 


King of Spain, who was then preſent. The 


Joint Forces of the two Crowns, after they 
had raiſed the Blockade of Mantua,on this Side 
of the Po, and taken Vercelli, advanced to- 
wards the lower Po, to cut off the Commu- 
nication which Prince Eugene had eſtabliſhed 
with the Modeneze, and Mirandola, by the 
means of Bridges which he had laid over the 
Po, and by a Poſt he had ſecured at Rovero. 
This, Prince, who was then in Seraglio, with 
his Army, detached three thouſand Horſe, 
who advanced to the Croſtolo. The Banks of 
this River or Torrent are very incommodi- 
ous and ſteep, and this Circumſtance indu- 
ced the General Officer, who commanded 


that Body of Horſe, to imagine he might 
1 ſafely 
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ſafely poſt himſelf there againſt the Forces, 


who were then advancing to that River. 
But this inconſiderate Proceeding gave our 
Troops ſufficient Time toexamine the Banks 
of the Croſtolo, below the Front of that Party 
of Horſe; and they, at laſt, found a Place 
that was practicable; they paſſed the Stream, 
and entirely defeated the Enemy. 

There was nothing remarkable in this 
Event; and the Reflection I have to make, 
will be only a Repetition of what I have al- 
ready obſerved, with Relation to the Riſque 
an inferior Body of Troops ſuſtain, when 
they poſt themſelves too near an Army which 
is advancing to them: For the leaſt Engage- 
ment which they can have the Temerity to 
hazard with an Enemy of ſuperior Force, is 
immediately communicated to the whole 
Body, by the Vivacity of the Invaders; and 
then, even Flight it ſelf will not diſenage 
them from the Danger. | 

The Battle of Luzara in Lom- The Battle 
bardy, which was fought a few on bs mages 
Days after the Encounter at the 
Croſtolo, is an Action of the firſt Species: 
And tho' the two Armies did not charge 
through the whole Extent of their Fronts, 
they were, however, both engaged in the 
Battle. The King of Spain was there in 
Perſon, and the Army was commanded, un- 
der him, by the Duke of Yenddme. 

After 
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After the Action at the Croftolo, the King's 
Army marched to Luzara, and the Bridges 
which the Enemy had on the Po, with an 
Intention to cut off all their Communication 
with Mirandola and the Modeneze. As they 
had ſeveral Rivers and artificial Canals to 
paſs, they began their March with all pro. 
per Precaution, and in as many Columns as 
they could poſſibly form. A Body of Horſe 
was ordered to advance before the Army, to 
give Intelligence of what they diſcovered, 
We had not received any Information that 
Prince Eugene was in Motion; and we be- 
lieved him to be then in Seraglio, as he was 
when we approached him from Mantua. 
But this Prince had paſſed the Po, with the 
greateſt part of his Army, and was then 
* between that River and the Zero, and 
o well covered by the Dike of Zero, that 
we had no Suſpicion of his being ſo near us 
with his Army; becauſe when our March 


was almoſt compleated, the Officer who 
commanded the Body of Horſe that advanced 
before the Army, had not the Curioſity to 
aſcend this Dike of Zero, behind which the 
_ Emperor's whole Army was ranged in Array 
of Battle. This Negligence was too great, 
in ſuch a Conjuncture, and ſhould ſerve as a 
Warning, for the Prevention of the like In. 


convenience. 


When 


len 
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When the King's Forces, who continued 
their March, and conſequently were ſtill 


form'd in Columns, were preparing to enter 
their Camp at Luzara, they immediately be- 


held themſelves under the Fire of the Ene- 


my's Foot, who had been regularly drawn up, 
below the Reverſe of the Dike, and only 
needed to aſcend it in order to fire. We 
were obliged, therefore, upon our Arrival 
at our Camp, to form our ſelves in order of 
Battle, and engage the Enemy. Several 
Hedges roſe between the Front of the Army 
and the Dike, ſo that it was impoſſible for 
the Lines to charge in Front. The Enemy, 


however, attempted, in ſeveral Places, to ad- 


vance up to our Battalions, but without any 
Succeſs. The Horſe to our Right, had an 
open Country before them, and they had 
ſome Encounters, tho' with very little Ef- 
fe, becauſe the Enemy ſaw that the Attack 
in Front would not be ſo ſucceſsful as they 
could with, and that the Horſe of our Right, 
who, in their March, had advanced a little 


too far beyond the Columns of Foot, had, 


at that time, recovered their Ground, and 


form'd a Line to the Right of the Foot. 
This Battle, therefore, was fought withour 
any apparent Advantage on either Side. Our 
Army, however, encamped within Cannon 
ſhot of the Enemy, without perceiving them, 
becauſe they were poſted behind the Dike; 
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and we entrenched our Camp, with an In- 
tention to make our ſelves Maſters of Lu- 
Zara and Guaſtalla, which lay in the Rear of 
our Left; and we accordingly took thoſe 

Places, and conſequently decided the Advan- 
tage in our Favour, ſince the Enemy con- 
tinued ſeveral Days in their Poſt, without 
making any Attempt to preſerve Guaſtalla. 
This Project was the Reſult of a noble 
Imagination in Prince Eygene, and would 
have been compleat in all its Parts, had the 
Execution proved as fortunate as the Plan 
was judicious; and indeed, the King's Army 
was preſerved in this Conjuncture, by a Cir- 
cumſtance that was purely accidental, and 
which it was impoſſible for Prince Eugene 
to foreſee. This Circumſtance was of ſuch 
Importance to our Troops, that it merits a 
particular Relation. 

The Emperor's Troops, as I have already 
obſerved, lay concealed behind the Dike of 
Zero, and Prince Eugene, who had not been 
diſcovered by the Body of Horſe that marched 
before the reſt of our Forces, becauſe they 
halted at the Front of the Camp, without 
extending their View any farther, was now 
very near our Army, who had not any Suſ- 

icion of his Situation. The Prince, there- 
fore, concluded, that our Troops, upon their 
Arrival at their Poſt, would lay down their 
Arms, and form their Camp, and that the 


3 Horſe 
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Horſe would afterwards march out to forrage, 
while the Foot would be providing for their 
Refreſhment; and that if he improved this 
favourable Opportuniy, by advancing to the 
Front of our Camp, he ſhould be able to 
ſeiſe all our Arms, and a conſiderable Num- 
ber of our Horſes, upon which the entire 
Deſtruction of our Army would have been 
inevitable. 

This Project was conducted to the very 
Point of Execution, and Prince Eugene was 
only waiting for the happy Moment, when 
he was diſcovered, by a meer Effect of 
Chance, time enough for our Evaſion of the 
Danger, and before the Foot had diſperſed 
themſelves to provide for their Accommo- 
dations. 

The Accident to which we owed our Pre- 
ſervation, was this. The Dike of Zero is 
not extended 1n a direct Line, for as it forms 
the Canal that flows from the Po, above 
Seraglio, to another part of the ſame River, 
at Rovero, it was neceſſary to make it cor- 
reſpond with the Level of the Land; and 
it was carried on ſo near the Front of our 
Camp, that one of our Adjutants thought it 
the moſt commodious Poſt for a Party of 
Soldiers, who were to form the Out-Guard 
of the Camp. This Officer therefore, as he 
was advancing with his Guard, in order to 


- Nation them, had the Curioſity to aſcend the 


I 2 Dike, 
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Dike, to take a View of the Country beyond 
it; and then ſaw all the Enemy's Foot lying 
with their Faces on the oppoſite Declivity 
of the Dike, with all the Horſe in their 
Rear, ranged in Order of Battle. This Diſ- 


covery alarm'd our Camp through the 


whole Line, and they immediately caught 
up their Arms, to oppoſe the Enemy, who, 
as I intimated before, were ſeparated from 
them by a Tract of Land covered with 
Hedges, which obliged them to defile. But 
this Diſcovery did not prevent them from 
advancing to us, in hopes of diſordering 
our Line in ſo many different Parts, that 
we ſhould be in no Condition to render their 
Deſign ineffectual. But they were defeated 
in their Expectations, as I obſerved before, 
and were incapable of marching up to any 
part of the Front of our Camp. 

This Account furniſhes me with ſeveral 
important Remarks. The firſt of which is, 
that a General ſhould never march, or form 
any other Motion, without a previous Exa- 
mination of all the Means to accompliſh that 
March, or thoſe Motions, with every requi- 
ſite Precaution. M. deYVendome was march- 
ing againſt a wiſe, a vigilant, and experienced 
Enemy, who was enabled, by the natural Si- 
tuation of the Country, to conceal his Motions 
from our View. M. e Vendome therefore ſhould 
not have contented himſelf with beginning his 

March 
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March in a cautious manner, but ought to 
have concluded it with the ſame Circum- 
ſpection. The moſt vigilant of all his Ge- 
neral Officers ſhould have been charged with 
the Command of thoſe Troops, who were 
not only to endeavour at ſome Diſcovery of 
the Enemy's March, but were, likewiſe, to 
provide for the Security of the Camp, till the 
Guards could be properly poſted, and even 
till the Return of the Forragers. But theſe 
Precautions were not obſerved; for when our 
Troops arrived at the Tra&t of Ground 
where they had determined to encamp, this 
detached Body had not made any Advance 
either to examine the Dike, or ſurvey the 
Country that lay behind it. 

My ſecond Obſervation is, that when an 
Army arrives at the Situation where they 
intend to form their Camp, they ought not 
to lay down their Arms, till the Guards are 
properly ſtationed, and eſpecially when the 
Country to the Front of their Camp has not 
been ſufficiently viſited and ſurveyed. 

The third is, that an Army may happen 
to be ſurpriſed at their Entrance into their 
Camp, when the Enemy has approached by 
ſuch Motions as were undiſcovered, and 
when the Country affords him a Situation 
where he may lie concealed, either in the 
Front, or Flank of the Army, 

A General, therefore, ſhouldneither march 

I 3 without 
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without due Precaution, nor form his Camp 
till a proper View has been taken of the ad- 
jacent Country; and ſhould be for ever care- 


ful ro avoid an Engagement, till he has had 


ſufficient time to make the neceſſary Diſpo- 
fitions for ſuch an Action. Our Negligence 
in theſe Particulars, might have been fatal 
to us, at Lyzara, had not the Accident I 
have mentioned, preſented the Enemy to 
our View. 

The Action at Fridi;nguen has 


The Battle heen dignified with the Name of 
of Fridlin- 


guen, 1702. à Battle, tho it was properly no 


more than a great Engagement of 
Foot and Horſe, ſince both thoſe Bodies 
fought ſeparately. 'The Particulars are theſe. 
— Marſhal de Villars having been detached 
with a Body of Troops, Nos the King's 
main Army in Alſatia, to defend a Work 
raiſed for the Security of the Bridge of Hun- 
ningen Which the Enemy ſeem'd diſpoſed to 


attack, form'd his Camp on this Side of Hun- 


ningen, and near enough to protect the ex- 
terior Work, and with a View to improve 
the Enemy's Decampment to the beſt Ad- 
vantage in his Power, ſhould that Con- 
juncture happen. | 
The Enemy's Forces were encamped in a 
Plain that extended between the Rhine and 
a Mountain oppoſite to the Work that 
covered the Bridge ; Their Left was near 
; the 
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the Territory of Bale, and their Right was 
ſtretched out towards the Village of Fridlin- 


uen, in the Front of which was a large Re- 


doubt built ſince the War began, to ſecure the - 


Country againſt the Excurſions of the Gar- 
riſon of Hunningen. 


In this Diſpoſition of our Troops, and 


thoſe of the Enemy, M. de Villars was atten- 
tive to the manner in which the latter would 
decamp, when he ſhould be preparing for 
his Winter Quarters. 

The Enemy, therefore, neglected the ne- 
ceſſary Precautions when they decamped, 
through a Perſuaſion that they might form 
that Motion, without any Apprehenſions of 
being purſued in their Retreat; and that they 


ſhould ſoon be at a ſecure Diſtance from an 


Army who muſt paſs the Rhine, on a ſingle 
Bridge, in order to be vigilant enough to in- 


commode their Rear Guard. They likewiſe 


propoſed to march their Foot on the riſing 
Ground behind their Camp, and the Horſe 
were to advance on their Right, and paſs 
through the Defile of Fridlinguen, which 
was 3 by the Redoubt I have already 
mentioned. 

When the Enemy began to form this Mo- 
tion in the View of M. de Villars, this Gene- 
ral gave Orders for his Army to paſs the 
Rhine; which they accordingly did, with all 
poſſible Expedition; after which he divided 
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them in the ſame manner as he had ſeen the 
Enemy's Forces diſpoſed, when they began 
their Retreat. The Foot marched, under 
the Command of M. Desbordes, to the Emi- 
nence on which the Enemy's Foot were in 
Motion; and as theſe did not wheel about 
to oppoſe our Forces who aſcended the riſing 
Ground with great Difficulty, they ſoon be- 
held their Rear Guard approached by our 
Foot, who marched with ſuch immoderate 
Vivacity, that they were obliged to halt, till 
they could recoyer Breath. 

Had the Enemy advanced to our Battali- 
ons, while they were thus incapable of defend- 
ing themſelves, they, in all Probability, would 
have been victorious; But M. de Villars, who 
had entertained juſt Apprehenſions of this 
Inconvenience, marched thither in Perſon, 
and gave the Foot ſufficient Time to form 
themſelves in order. The two Bodies, how- 
ever, did not charge in a Line; our Foot 
advanced yery near thoſe of the Enemy in 
their Retreat, but could not bring them 
to engage in Front; and therefore, it can't 
be ſaid, that they were defeated. The En- 
gagement between the Horſe, was much 
more deciſive, partly through the Neglect of 
the Officer, who commanded the Enemy's 
Troops, and partly through the Prudence 
and Capacity of M. de Magnac, who com- 
manded che King's Forces in this Action, 
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As the Conduct of this General Officer 


appears to me to have been very judicious, and 
well concerted on this Occaſion, I ſhall be as 
exact as poſſible, in relating the Particulars, 
ſince they may hereafter tend to the Inſtruc- 
tion of my Son. I have already declared, that 
the Plain where the Enemy had encamped, 
extended to the Village of Fridlinguen, the 
Avenue to which, formed a conſiderable 
Defile fronted by a Redoubt, where the Ene- 
my had planted Cannon, and poſted a Body 
of Foot. The General Officer, who com- 
manded the Enemy's Horſe, imagined, when 
he began his March, that his Troops would 
have ſufficient Time to paſs the Defile, be- 
fore they could be overtaken by ours, who 
at that time had not compleated their Paſ- 
ſage over the Rhine. But he was deceived 
in his Expectation, by the Vigour of our 
March, which was ſo extraordinary, that 
the Enemy were obliged to recall thoſe of 
their Troops who had entred the Defile, and 
to form themſelves in order of Battle, to re- 
ceive our Horſe, who were advancing to 
charge them. This Body of the Enemy's 
Horſe, might have been diſpoſed in ſuch a 
manner, as to have had their Right covered 
by the Redoubt, and their Left might have 
been ſupported by an incloſed Country, that 
was impracticable for the Horſe, who were 
at the bottom of the Eminence on which the 
| Enemy's 
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Enemy's Foot purſued their March. The 
Enemy by this Diſpoſition, might have for- 
med three or four Lines of Battle, and have 
ſuſtained the Charge of our Horſe, whoſe 
Left would have been expoſed to the Fire of 
the Foot and Cannon of the Redoubt, be- 
fore they could be capable of engaging. 

M. de Magnac, by a Motion peculiar to 
the Genius of 'an experienced Officer, ef- 


fectually diſconcerted the Diſpoſition into 


which the Enemy might have formed them- 
ſelves, and made them loſe all the Advan- 
tage that would have reſulted from it. 
When the Troops were on the Point of Ac- 
tion, he diſcovered a ſeeming Fear to engage, 
and cauſed the firſt Line to file off behind 
the ſecond, as if he intended to retreat with 
the greateſt Precaution, The Enemy, elated 
at their ſuperior Force, grew perſuaded that 
this Motion of M. de Magnac, proceeded 
from his Fear to begin an Engagement with 
an Army, whom he only intended to in- 
commode in their Retreat, when he found 
their Front engaged in the Defile ; and upon 
this Preſumption they loſt the Advantage of 
their Diſpoſition, Our General then advan- 
ced, and, at the ſame time, form'd an Open- 
ing, to give his Troops an Opportunity of 
doubling the firſt and ſecond Line. This 
Motion could not be accompliſhed without 
conſiderable Danger, ſo near an Enemy, 


who 
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who diſcovered ſuch Impatience to engage; 
but M. de Magnac very judiciouſly im- 

roved this Warmth of theirs to his own 
Advantage. The Moment the Enemy had 
diſconcerted their Order of Battle, and, by 
extending their Right, loſt the Advantage of 
being protected by the Fire from the Redoubt, 
he charged them ſo opportunely, that he 
puſhed their firſt Line upon the others, that 
were not intirely formed, and drove them 
into the Defile, in the utmoſt Confuſion, 
without any Apprehenſions of the Fire from 
the Redoubt, which could not then be direc- 
ted againſt us, becauſe it would have been 
equally fatal ro their own Troops, who 
were intermixed with ours, 

This Account of the Battle of Fridlinguen, 
furniſhes me with a Reflection of a different 
Nature from that which I made on the 
Battle of Luzara, and it is this: An Army 
may be eaſily defeated, when they decamp 
near. their Enemy, and imagine they can 
ſafely retreat, tho' they have not taken the 


Precautions requiſite in ſuch a Conjuncture. 


For it is certain, that if the Enemy's Foot, 
inſtead of aſcending the riſing Ground directly 
behind their Camp, had poſſeſſed the Emi- 
nences on their Right, and where they would 
have been in a Condition to protect their 
Horſe, till their Rear Guard had entirely en- 
tred the Defile at Fridlinguen, the Horſe 

a would 
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would then have been ſupported on their 
Left, by the Foot, and on their Right, by 
the Redoubt, and conſequently it would have 
been impoſſible for our Horſe to have come 
to an Engagement with thoſe of the Ene- 
my. Or if the Enemy's Foot, inſtead of 
chuſing that riſing Ground for the Conveni- 
ency of their March, had only decamped 
before Day, and advanced along the Foot of 
the Mountain, to the Left of the Defile at 
Fridlinguen, our Foot could never have had 
ſufficient time to join them, and conſequently 
their whole Army might have retreated 
without any Moleſtation. The Preſumption 
therefore of the Enemy, in ordering their 
Horſe to advance, and their Neglect of the 
Precautions neceſſary to ſecure their Decamp- 
ment, were the ſole Cauſes of their Los. 

As it is almoſt impoſſible to diſ- 
The Battle cover a perfect Similitude in any 
5 two Operations of War; and tho 
I have only diſtinguiſhed the greac 
Actions into two Claſſes; namely regular 
Battles, and great Encounters, the Effects of 
which laſt are as conſiderable as thoſe that 
reſult from regular Battles; yet the Battle of 
Spires, which was fought in the Year 1703, 
and gained by M. de Tallard, is of ſo pecu- 
liar a Species, that it ought to be conſidered 
with Attention, in order to make it evident, 
that the Conduct which was then purſued, 
ought never to be imitated for the W 
| S 
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The King's Army commanded by M. de 
Tallard, had formed the Siege of Landau, 
and the Town began to be diſtreſſed, when 
the Enemy's Forces, having paſſed the Rhine 
juſt below Spires, advanced to give Battle to 
M. de Tallard. Our General not being diſ- 

oſed to wait ror the Enemy in his Lines, 
(in which he acted with Judgment) drew off 
all his Army from the Town, except a Body 
of Men to guard the Trenches, and matched 
to the Enemy who had then paſſed a Branch 


of the Sprerbach, and were already form'd in 


order of Battle. 

M. de Tallard, before he advanced to en- 
gage the Enemy, ſhould have changed his 
Conduct in two Particulars. The one, that 
inſtead of marching his Army from the 
Lines, in a Column, till he came in view of 
the Enemy, he ſhould have diſpoſed his 
Troops in Order of Battle. The other, that 
when he had compleated that Diſpoſition, 
he ought not to have marched up to the 
Enemy, till he had been joined by M. de 
Pracontal, who conducted a conſiderable Bo- 
dy of Troops that came from the moſt diſtant 
Poſt at the Siege. But theſe two Precauti- 
ons were equally neglected by M. de Tallard. 
He advanced in a Column, to charge an Ene- 
my ranged in order of Battle, which turned 
the Beginning of the Action ſo much to our 
Diſadvantage, that M. de Tallard was in dan- 


ger of being intirely defeated, without any 
Reſource. 41 F But 
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But as our Enemies were not prudent 
enough to improve this Error, and the Dif. 
order it occaſioned in our Troops; and had 
neglected to advance their Left to the Tract 
of Ground where we might have poſted the 
Front of our Right, had we been diſpoſed in 
Order of Battle; our Foot to the Left, who 
were always in a Column, renewed the At- 


tack with ſo much Vigour, that they opened 


the Enemy's Line of Foot, who were regu- 
larly drawn up. This Attack therefore hav- 
ing forced the Enemy's Front to retreat, our 
Foot form'd a more extended Front, and were 
ſoadyantageoully poſted for firing, that they 
obliged the Enemy's Horſe on the Left to quit 
their Ground. This little Advantage gave 
our Horſe to the Right an Opportunity of 
forming themſelves in a Line with the Foot, 
upon which this ſmall Front renewed the 
Charge with Succeſs, and diſordered all the 
Enemy's Left to ſuch a Degree, that they 
drove promiſcuouſly upon the Right, and 
involved them in the ſame Confuſion; be- 
cauſe our Left being, at the ſame time, a 
little improved in their Diſpoſitwn, began 
likewiſe to form a Front on the Line. Af- 
ter which, the Enemy's Horſe being preſſed 
by ours, abandoned their Foot, who were 
almoſt entirely deſtroyed. This inconſide- 
rate Diſpoſition of our Troops, tho' the E- 


vent proved ſo favourable, ought never to 
be 
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be imitated, and a General who commits fo 
groſs an Error, 1s not the more excuſable, 
becauſe he happens to be ſucceſsful; fince 
his Victory, inſtead of being the accidental 
Effect of Fortune, ſhould reſult from a pro- 
per Diſpoſition, which always ought to in- 
fluence the Succeſs of Military Operations. 
The Shortſightedneſs of M. de Tallard, 
which reduced him to the ſad Neceſſity of 
directing his View by the Eyes of another Per- 
ſon, gained him this Battle, by the very Miſtake 
that ought to have loſt it. The Circumſtance 
is too remarkable to be omitted. The Mar- 
ſhal confided in the ſtrong Sight and Ex- 
perience of M. de Vaillac; whom he had 
ordered to inform him of the Enemy's Diſ- 
poſition. This Officer took it for granted, 
that a Motion which the Left Wing of the 
Enemy's Horſe made, in order to extend 
themſelves, and charge our Front to the 
Right, was the Effect oſ Fear, and adviſed 
M. de Tallard to order our Right to begin 
the Attack that inſtant, tho' they were not 
then form'd in Order of Battle. It happen'd 
fortunarely for us, that this Attack opened 


the Enemy's Front, as I obſerved before, and 


their left Wing, inſtead of wheeling about, 
and charging our Right in Flank, fell back 
upon their Center and Right, where they 
communicated the Diſorder into which they 


themſelves had been thrown. Our Left like- 
wile 
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wiſe committed a great Error; they were led 
by M. de Pracontal; and when they advan- 
ced to charge the Enemy's Right, they neg- 
lected to extend their Line to the Fprrebach, 
ſo that when they were preparing to engage, 
they were obliged to ſuſtain the Fire of ſome 
Battalions that covered the Enemy's Right 
Flank, and were poſted on the Bank of that 


River; and they found themſelves ſo ex- 


tremely gauled by the Shot of thoſe Battalions, 
that they were forced to fall back to retrieve 
their Diſorder. 

The Events that ſucceeded this fortunate 
Battle, have ſufficiently evinced the Neceſ- 
ſity of employing ſuch Generals are capable 
of giving a good Diſpoſition to the Actions 
they undertake, and which has been unhap- 
pily neglected in the King's Affairs, from 
that Time. 
The Battle of Hochſtet (a), which 
Te we loſt in the Year 1704, muſt 
3 Rei, be ranked in the firſt Claſs of great 

Actions, and it ſucceeded the Bat- 
tle I have been deſcribing. 


(a) Hochſtet is a conſiderable Town in Germany, in the 
Circle of Suabia: And rendred famous to all Poſterity, by the 
glorious Victory obtained in its Neighbourhood, over the joint 
Forces of France and Bavaria, by the Engliſh, Imperial and 
Dutch Arms, under the Conduct of the Duke of Marlborough, 
and Prince Eugene. It is ſituated on the North Side of the Da- 
nube, 29 Miles Southweſt of Ulm, and 10 Miles Weſtzby-South 
of Donawert, Longitude 32. 39, Latitude 48. 


TU 
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This fatal Era to France, has produced 


ſuch unhappy Conſequences, as make it ne- 
ceſſary for me to give my Son a diſtinct Idea of 
all the previous Circumſtances, before I re- 
late the Particulars of the Battle; that he 
may comprehend the Importance of a juſt 
and regular Diſpoſition, and the Neceſſity of 
conducting Events with ſolid Judgment, and 
deliberate Reflections, in order to render 


them as proſperous as human Prudence may 


judge they will prove, when they reſult from 
wiſe Meaſures. 

To make my Reflections the more intel - 
ligible, I ſhall give a ſummary Account of 
the State of the King's Affairs in Germany, 
before this Battle. The Elector of Bavaria 
was in the Intereſt of the two Crowns, and 
ſuſtained a War as well in his own Domini- 
ons, as in the Heart of Germany, againſt the 
Emperor, and the Princes of the Empire, 
who had declared againſt him, for no other 
Reaſon than his Refuſal to enter into the 
League againſt France and Spain. As this 
Prince muſt have been ſoon overwhelmed, 
had he been only fupported by his own For- 
ces, the King of France afliſted him witha Body 
of 25000 Men, under the Command of Mar- 
ſhal Yillars, While this General continued 


in Bavaria, the War was carried on with 


Succels on ſeveral Occaſions, but, to the Miſ- 
fortune of France, a Miſunderſtanding was 


Vol. II. K created 
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created between the Elector and Marſhal 
Villars; and this Prince made ſuch preſſing 
Inſtances to have the Marſhal recalled, that 
the King thought it neceſſary to comply with 
his Deſires. Marſhal Villars was ſucceeded 
in that Command, by Count Marin, whom 
the King had raiſed to the Dignity of a Mar- 
ſhal of France, tho' he was one of the young- 
eſt Lieutenant Generals, and had only com- 
manded 500 Horſe. This Event happened 
at the cloſe of the Campaign in 1703, which 
prevented the Effect of this Change from be- 
ing immediately perceived. But the Empe- 
ror and his Allies having, the next Year, re- 
ſolved on vigorous Efforts to cruſh the Elec- 
tor of Bavaria, they aſſembled all the For- 


ces of the Empire under Prince Eugene, and 


the greateſt part of the Engliſb and Dutch under 
the Command of the Duke of Marlborough, 
in order to attack the Elector in his own Do- 
minions., The King of France ſeeing this 
great Storm ready to burſt on his Ally, af- 
ſiſted him with a new Army of 30000 Men 
under the Command of Marſhal Tallard; 
ſo that the Armies were almoſt of equal 
Force, and conſiſted of about eighty thouſand 
Men. | 
As my Obſervations are entirely confined 
to Battles, I ſhall not mention the Errors 
that were committed before, and after the 
Action at Hochſtet, any otherwiſe than as they 
| may 
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may be neceſſary to clear up the Particulars 
which contributed to the Loſs of that Battle, 
by their Contrariety to the Rules I have of- 
fered on this important Subject. 

I muſt begin, therefore, with obſerving 
that the Enemy, ſome Days before the Bat- 
tle of Hochftet, had forced the intrenched 
Camp at Schellenberg near Donawert ; and 
afterwards took that City, where there was 
a Bridge over the Danube. The Places on 
this River, both above and below Donawert, 
were poſſeſſed by the Elector, whoſe whole 
Army, except the Garriſons of thoſe Places, 
and a Body of Foot intrenched under A. 
burg, was then aſſembled, in Conjunction 
with the King's Forces, under the Command 


of the Marſhals Tallard and Marin. 


The Enemy, tho' they were Maſters of 
the Bridge over the Danube, found it impoſ- 
ſible to eſtabliſh themſelves in the Electorate 
of Bavoria, becauſe they could not have ſub- 
ſiſted there for any conſiderable time, with- 
out advancing farther into the Country, 
which would have placed them at too re- 
mote a Diſtance from their Bridge, as well 
as their Proviſions, which they could receive 
from no Place but Nurenburg or Norlingen, 
where their Magazins of Corn were depoſited, 
Their Convoys could not paſs from Nuren- 
burg to Donawert, without great Difficulty, 


becauſe they would always have been in 
K 2 Danger 
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Danger of being ſeized by the Troops who 
were poſted in the Upper Palatinate, and the 
Places on the Danube below Donawert : And 
it would have been more difficult to ſecure 
their Supplies from Norlingen, becauſe, when 
their Army had once paſſed the Danube, we 
could eaſily have deſtroyed their Magazins in 
a Town that was unfortified. It was neceſ- 
ſary therefore, for the Army to protect thoſe 
Magazins. It appears then, that their Sup- 
plies from Norlingen were not fo eaſily at- 
tainable as thoſe from Nurenburg, becauſe 
they were obliged to guard their Magazins in 
that City, which, for want of that Precau- 
tion, might be ſeized without much Diffi- 
culty, and their Convoys of Bread could not 
be conveyed to them, from that Place, with- 
out great Hazard. 
Theſe Reaſons make it natural to con- 
clude, that our Generals could not have any 
ood Inducement to engage an Enemy, who 
would ſoon have been obliged to quit the Banks 
of the Danube,for want of Subſiſtence;and that 
they ſhould rather have compelled them to 
retreat to Nurenburg or the Mein, by making 
it difficult, and even impoſſible for them to 
receive their Convoys, while they continued 


near the Danube. It was imprudent, there- 


fore, to be deſirous of a Deciſion by a ge- 
neral Action, at a time when a little Patience 
would have rendered us Maſters of all Ger- 
| many, 
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many, between the Mein and the Danube, 
after the Retreat of the Succours which the 
Duke of Mar/bcrough had poured into that 
Country. Bur the evil Deſtiny of France 
elated our two Marſhals with ſo much Pre- 
ſumption and Pride, that without reflecting 
on the Reaſons I have alledged, and which 
ought to have diſſuaded them from any pre- 
cipitate Meaſures, in that Conjuncture, they 
advanced with their Armies to the Village 
of Bleinbeim (b) near the Danube. 78 

The Enemy, who were daily more neceſ- 
ſitated to come to an Engagement, for the 
Reaſons I have already mentioned, with Re- 
lation to their Subſiſtence, and who were 
ſenſible they muſt continue but a few Days, 
near the Danube, began to advance, with an 
Intention to obſerve whether our Motions, 
or Situation, would make it practicable for 
them to attack our Army. 

We were then encamped with our Right 
cover d by the Danube; the Village of Bein- 
heim, which lay at a little diſtance from that 
River, was in the Front of the Line; ano- 
ther Village (c) in a Plain, lay a little be- 

() BLEINHEIM, or PLENTHEIM, a Village in Germany, 
in the Circle of Bavaria, upon the Confines of Suabia. It 
ſtands on the North Side of the Danube, and has on the North- 
Eaſt Side of it, a very ſmall Rivulet called the Meul-Weyer. 
It is three Miles almoſt Eaſt from Hechſtet, nine Welt-South- 
TEES. 

(c) The Village of Lutzingen. * W 
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yond the Center of our Left, and a Rivulet 
flowed along the whole Front of our Army, 
very difficult to be paſſed, and even impoſ- 
ſible, in th Preſence of ſuch an Army as 
ours, ha Order of Battle permitted us 
to make a ptoper Approach to it. But the 
moſt extraordinary Circumſtance of our En- 
campment was, that tho' our two Armies 
were poſted with the ſame Front, and that 
according to my Maxims, an Army ſhould 
always incamp in the ſame Form it would 
aſſume in a March or an Engagement, they 
yet encamped like two Armies entirely ſepa- 
rated, and the Right and Left Wings of the 
Cavalry of the two Armies formed the Center 
of the Camp. The Enemy were poſted on 


the other Side of the Rivuler, with the Da- 


nube to their Left, their Front was covered 
by the Rivulet, and a Growth of Hedges, 
which concealed their Motions from our 
View; and a Wood fronted their Right. 
The Day before the Battle, the Enemy 
(whoſe Motions, as I have intimated, we 
were incapable of diſcovering) perceiving, 
by the manner in which we had form'd our 
Camp, that we had no Intention to oppoſe 
their Paſſage over the Rivulet, before the 
Front of our Right, were attentive to form 
their Order of Battle, in ſuch a manner as 
was moſt likely to improve our injudicious 
Diſpoſition to their Advantage. It was * 
| or 
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for them to conceal from our Obſervation, 
all their Motions to their Left, and before 
their Center, becauſe we were not at all 
ſollicitous to diſcover them. It was difficult 
for them to be as ſecret in the Motions of 
their Right, and yet they even concealed 
theſe, by poſting a Body of Foot in a Wood 
which covered them on that Quarter. 

Our two Marſhals, who advanced to this 
part of the Country, from no other Motive 
than a vain Impulſe of Preſumption, were 
ſo tranſported with the imaginary Merit of 
this Motion, that they only conſidered the 
Foot who were ſtationed in the Wood, as a 
Body of Forces placed there to cover a March, 
which theſe ſagacious Generals thought the 
Enemy would take the next Day to Norlin- 
gen, in order to be near their Proviſions, or 
to ſecure a Convoy of Bread. And their Ap- 
proach to Bleinheim, gave them ſo much Sa- 
tisfaction, that they were perſuaded this Mo- 
tion alone would chaſe the Enemy from the 
Danube, and never entertained the leaſt Con- 
ception that the Foot were poſted in the 
Wocd, to cover and ſupport the Enemy's 
Right, the next Day, when they intended 
to attack us. Our Generals, therefore, ſuf- 
fered part of the Cavalry to march out upon 
a Forage, the next Morning, and were as 
little attentive to any Motions the Enemy 
might have formed in the Night, as if they 

| | K4 had 
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had been in a Place of perfect Security. The 
very firſt Motions which they ſaw made by 
the Right of the Enemy's Horſe, in order to 
form themſelves before the Wood, were at 
firſt taken for the Diſpoſition of a Body of 
Horſe, who were appointed to cover theArmy's 
March to Norlingen. To ſuch a Degree were 
our Marſhals prepoſſeſſed with an Opinion, 
that the Enemy, being in no Condition to 
attack them, becauſe they were poſted to ſo 
much Advantage, were obliged to decamp 
from the Danube; in order to ſecure a Sub- 
fiſtence near Norlingen. 

While they were thus indulging an infinite 
Satisfaction and Tranquillity of Mind, at the 
Thoughts of the Glory they had acquired, 
by obliging the Duke of Marlborough, and 
Prince Eugene, to make a diſtant Retreat 
from Bavaria; they unexpectedly beheld the 


Enemy's Right advancing againſt us. Our 


Forces, who had taken to their Arms, and 
were only form'd in order of Battle, at the 
Head of our Camp, received the Enemy's 
Charge, not only with Vigour, but even 
overwhelmed their Right Wing, and drove 
them back to the Wood, where they rallied 
under the Fire of the Foot, who were poſted 
there, The Enemy attacked us a ſecond 
time, but with as little Succeſs ; and theſe 
two Charges of their Right againſt our Left, 
were made before any Appearance of Action 
| | on 
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on our Right; becauſe the Enemy were em- 
ployed in paſſing the Rivulet, and they com- 
pleated that Motion without being perceived 
the Troops to our Right, becauſe, our 
Diſpoſition placed us at a Diſtance from that 
Stream. | 
I have already obſerved, that our Forces, 
when they firſt took to their Arms, were only 
ranged in Array at the Head of our Camp, 


in the ſame Order that was obſerved in the 


Encampment of our two Armies; by which 
means the two Bodies of Infantry were ſepara- 
ted by the Right and Left Wings of the Caval- 
ry of the two Armies. It is evident therefore, 
that the Center of thoſe Armies was form'd 
in one and the ſame Front, by the Cavalry 
which poſſeſſed the Plain between the Villages 
of Bleinbeim and Lutzingen, and was exten- 
ded, from this laſt Village, to the Elector's 
Infantry. 2. 

Beſides the Inconſiſtency of this odd Diſ- 
poſition, we committed another Error, in 


poſting the greateſt part of the Infantry in 


the two Villages, ſo that the Cavalry were 
almoſt the only Body of our Forces in the 
Plain, while the Infantry were rendered in- 
capable of forming any Motion. 

The Enemy who obſerved our bad Dil- 
poſition in our Order of Battle, and to whom 
we had left a free Paſſage over the Rivulet, 
improved our Miſconduct, to their own Ad- 
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vantage, as faſt as poſſible, and paſſed all 
their Foot over that Rivulet, who by the 
continuance of their March, gave their Ca- 
valry an Opportunity of accompliſhing the 
ſame Paſſage, and of forming themſelves in 
ſeveral Lines behind the Infantry. 

This Order of Battle was concerted with 
great Judgment, tho' its Aſpect was a little 

culiar ; for as our Infantry made fo incon- 


ſiderable an Appearance, becauſe the greateſt 


part of them were poſted in the Villages 
which were too diſtant from each other, to 
make it practicable for them to fire in a croſs 
Directions; the Enemy judged that our Ca- 
valry, who were ſtationed between the two 
Villages, would be incapable of ſuſtaining the 
Fire of their Infantry ſupported by the Lines 
of their Cavalry, and therefore, that when 
they had thrown our firſt Line of Cavalry 
into Diſorder, and forced them back upon 
the ſecond, they ſhould oblige us, by that 
ſingle Charge, to abandon the Infantry who 
were poſted in the Villages; becauſe they 
could then advance with their whole Front 
between thoſe Villages, and could drive our 
Infantry from their Stations in thoſe Places, 
behind the Lines of Infantry, who wete 
drawn up in the Plain. 

The Enemy advanced in this Arrangement, 
againſt our Front of Cavalry, without the 
leaſt Oppoſition, becauſe Marſhal 7. _— 
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who had not obſerved any Motion of the 
Enemy, towards his Right, was gone to 
take a View of what paſſed on the Lefr, and 
the Generals of his Army durſt not take upon 
them to diſconcert the Line, and draw the 
Infantry from the Villages, to charge the 
Enemy who were forming themſelves in the 
Front of thoſe Generals; but as they had not 
eompleated their Diſpoſition, might have 
been eafily overwhelmed in the Rivuler, 
and eſpecially the Cavalry who paſſed it 
in ſeparate Bodies. But the Enemy, before 
the Return of Marſhal Tallard from the 
Left, had charged his great Front of Ca- 
valry, in the Diſpoſition I have deſcribed, 
and the Fire of their Foot had overturned our 
two Lines of Cavalry, beyond the Villages 
in which part of our Infantry were ſhut up. 
The Cavalry of Marſhal Tallard's Army, 
who compoſed the Left of our grand Front, 
that had received the Enemy's Charge, fell 
back on their Right, as that of the Elector's 


Army fell back on their Left; ſo that the 


two Armies were ſeparated by this Motion, 
and the Enemy remained Maſters of the 
Interval of Ground between them, which 
was the very Spot on which our Cavalry had 
been diſpoſed in Order of Battle, before they 
were attacked, Marſhal Tallard, who has 
the Misfortune to be very ſhort ſighted, re- 
turning with all ſpeed, from the Left, _ he 
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heard the firing on the Right, was taken 
Priſoner by the Enemy's Cavalry, who had 
advanced between the two Villages; and 
from that Moment an univerſal Confuſion 
was diffuſed through his Army. 

The Marſhal de Mar/in, who commanded 
under the Elector, and had attacked Prince 
Eugene's Right Wing, ſeveral times with Suc- 
ceſs, being apprehenſive that his Army 
would be charged in Flank, by the Enemy's 
victorious Left, at the ſame time that he 
ſhould be attacked in Front by their Right, 
endeavour'd to make his Retreat to Um, 
without thinking on a particular Motion eaſy 
to be accompliſhed, which was to file upon 
the Right, and charge the Flank of the E- 
nemy, who had advanced beyond the Vil- 
lages. By an Action of this Nature, he 
would either have drawn off, or ſupported 
the Infantry who were in thoſe Villages, 
and have given the diſordered Cavalry of 
Marſhal Tallard's Army time to rally, and 
reform themſelves into Order of Battle, ei- 
ther behind, or in the ſame Line with the 
Wings of the EleQor's Army, and conſe- 
quently might have re-eſtabliſhed, or even 
gained the Battle; but as this General was 
too inexperienced to think of ſuch a Motion, 
he retreated with his Army ro Ulm, and 
abandoned the Army of Marſhal Tallard, 3 
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well as the Infantry, who were poſted in the 
Villages, without the leaſt Regard to their 
Preſer vation. The Enemy were not diſ- 
poſed to incommode Marſhal Marin and 
the Elector in their Retreat; for they were 
convinced, that the Deſtruction of Marſhal 
Tallard's Army, would ſecure the Superiority 
of their Arms for the Remainder of the Cam- 
paign. 

I have already obſerved, that there were 
27 Bartalions of the King's beſt Infantry, 
and twelve Squadrons of Dragoons, ſhut up 
in the Village of Bleinbeim; but it would 
have been ſuperfluous in them, to have made 
a long Reſiſtance, in order to awaken Mar- 
ſhal Marſin from his Lethargy, and inſpire 
him with the Thought of halting a League 
from the Field of Battle, to gather up the 
ſhatter'd Remains of Marſhal Tallard's Ar- 
my, and return to charge the Enemy who 
were then in diſorder, and employed in the 
Pillage of the Camp. - The Enemy's Gene- 
rals, therefore, ſummoned our General Offi- 


cers, who were ſhut up in the Village, to 


lay down their Arms, and offered to receive 
them as Priſoners of War, Theſe Conditions 
were accepted, and the Enemy made them- 
ſelves Maſters of an entire Army, without 
a Moment's Engagement. This was ſo diſho- 
nourable a Conduct, that it merited the utmoſt 
Severity, inſtead of thoſe Rewards and Pro- 
motions 
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motions to Dignity that were laviſhed on the 
Principal Authors of this puſillanimous Action. 

Such was the Battle of Hochſtet, the Miſ- 
conduct of which ſhould not be imputed to 
the Troops, who behaved with diſtinguiſhed 
Bravery, but to the two Marſhals, who made 
ſuch an ignorant Diſpoſition for the Engage- 
ment, and to the General Officers of the 
Right Wing, who never had the Conſider- 
ation to retrieve the firſt Inſtances of ill Suc- 
ceſs, after Marſhal Tallard was taken Priſoner, 
nor even to withdraw the Infantry from 
the Villages. 

After the plain Relation I have given of 
this Battle, which may be juſtly conſidered 
as the Period that cloſed the Proſperity of 
the King's Reign; I ſhall enlarge my Ob- 
ſervations on this unfortunate Event, and 
endeavour to make it evident, that the Fa- 
tality which attended it, was chiefly owing 
to the Inattention of our Generals to thoſe 
Maxims of War which ought to guide them 
when they conſider whether they have ſuffi- 
cient Reaſons either togive or receive Battle, 
or whether they can derive, from their par- 
ticular Diſpoſition of their Troops, any rea- 
ſonable Hopes of defeating the Enemy. 

In order, therefore, to examine the Sub- 
ject in the Method I intended to purſue, I 
ſhall firſt point out the Errors that were 


committed, with Reference to the general 
State 
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State of the War in Germany, previous to 
the Battle of Hochſtet, and ſhall conclude 
wich remarking the Errors that appeared in 
the particular Diſpoſition of our Army; by 
which means I hope to make it evident, that 

articular Inſtances of Miſconduct always 
reſult from thoſe that are general. 

It was abſolutely improper, at that time, 
to truſt the Deciſion of the War in Germany, 
to the Event of a ſingle Battle; and this 
Truth was the leſs doubtful, becauſe we 
were ſenſible that the Engliſb and Dutch had 
almoſt abandoned the War in Flanders, in 
this Campaign, to make a deciſive Effort in 
Germany, without which the Emperor could 
no longer have ſupported himſelf, nor could 
they have drawn any Supplies of Men from 
Germany, We ought therefore, to have 
avoided this Battle, ſince we could have 
maintained our Situation, had we only com- 
pelled the Engliſb and Dutch either to with- 
draw from that Country, or entirely to diſ- 
continue the War in Flangers. 

This general Propofition will be eſtabliſh- 
ed, if we only conſider the particular Situa- 
tion of Affairs. | 

The Elector of Bavaria, who eſpouſed the 
Intereſt of the two Crowns, was Maſter of 
the whole Courſe of the Danube, almoſt from 
its Source, to the Frontiers of Auſtria, into 
which he could penetrate when he pleaſed. 

Con- 
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| Conſequently the Emperor, whoſe Attention 
was then employed by the Malecontents in 
Hungary, was likewiſe obliged to have a 
watchful Eye on Auſtria and Tirol, as well 
for the Preſervation of thoſe Provinces, as 
the Security of a free Communication with 
his Army in Italy. | 
The Bridges which the EleQor of Bava- 
ria had on the Danube, opened to him a 
free Communication with the Upper Pala- 
tinate; the Emperor muſt, conſequently, 
be always apprehenſive that this Prince 
would pour a Body of Troops into Bohemza, 
where the People were exceedingly exaſpe- 
rated at the Severity of the Imperial Govern- 
ment, and where their Fears were the only 


Motives to their Submiſſion : Which made it 


likewiſe neceſſary for the Emperor to main- 
tain a Body of Troops, to cover Bohemia and 
Moravia. Nurenburg, an Imperial City, and 
almoſt ſeated in the Heart of the Empire, is 
the moſt conſiderable City in all the Circle of 
Franconia; it was incumbent, therefore, on 
the Emperor, to preſerve it in the Intereſt of 
the League, leſt the Elector of Bavaria 
ſhould make himſelf Maſter of it, as he had 
already ſeiſed Ulm and Ausburg. Nurenburg, 
therefore, could be only preſerved by the Pro- 
tection of the Confederate Army, which 
conſequently could not withdraw to any 
great Diſtance from that City, whoſe Pre- 
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vation was of the more Importance to the 
Emperor, ſince the Loſs of it would de- 
_ him of all Communication with his 

ominions on the Rhine, except through the 
Country on the other Side of the Mein, 
which the Situation of Nurenburg would 
have rendered altogether impracticable. It 
is likewiſe evident, that the Confederate 
Army could not retreat to any conſiderable 
Diſtance from a City, where all their Ammu- 
nition and Proviſions were depoſited. 

Some Days before the Battle of Hochſtet, 
the Allies had forced the intrenched Camp 
at Schellenberg, and taken Donawert. By 
this Conqueſt they were accommodated with 
a Bridge over the Danube, and had ſeparated 
our fottified Places on the Upper Danube, 
from thoſe on the Lower. But as their Pro- 
viſions were ſtill lodged either in Nurenburg 
or Norlingen, they durſt not venture to quit 
Franconia and Suabia, to advance into Ba- 
Varia. 

This obvious Reflection was alone ſuffici- 
ent to convince our Generals, that their In- 
ducements to engage the Enemy, could not 
poſſibly have any Weight, but that it was 
rather their Intereſt to decline a general Ac- 
tion, and eſpecially as this cautious Con- 


duct would infallibly have obliged the Ene- 


my to abandon the Parts adjacent to the Da- 
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nube, when they had conſumed all the For- 
rage near that River. | 


Marſhal Villeroi was poſted with a con- 


ſiderable Army before the Lines of Biel, 
which Prince Eugene had quitted with the 
greateſt part of his regular Troops, and un- 
perceived by that General. The Conjuncti- 
on of this Prince with the Duke of Marlbo- 
rough, was generally known, and Marſhal 
Villeroi might have waked from his Inacti- 
vity, and forced the Lines which were only 


guarded by an inconſiderable Body of Mi- 


litia; and might afterwards have advanced 
with his Army, through the Duchy of Wir- 
temberg, to the Necker, which would have 
rendered the Enemy incapable of preſerving 
their Communication with the Lower Nec- 
ker, for the Security of their Proviſions, which 
were conveyed to Norlingen from the Rhine 
and the Mein. And thus would this ſingle 
Motion have limited the Supply of the Ene- 
my's Proviſions to Nurenburg, and conſe- 
quently they could never think it fafe to be 
very remote from that City. 


Marſhal Villeroi might even have compel- 


led the Enemy to retire, in part to the Rhine, 
and leave the Elector of Bavaria to act with 
Freedom in the Heart of Germany, had that 
General forced the Lines of Biel, and then 
marched his Army down the Rhine, near 
Philipsburg: For this Motion alone would 
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have obliged the Enemy to ſeparate, in order 
to protect Philipsburg, and the Lower Necker. 
This March might likewiſe have been ef- 
fected without the leaſt Danger, becauſe 
when the Lines had once been forced, Mar- 


ſhal Villeroi might have thrown a Bridge over 


the Rhine, in caſe the Enemy had approached 
him with all their Forces, and if they had 
attempted that Motion, they would have 
abandoned Auſtria, and even the City of 
Vienna to the Elector of Bavaria. 

From this general State of the War in 
Germany, in the Vear 1704, it is eaſy to ob- 
ſerve, that we had no Reaſon to engage an 
Enemy, who could not long have continued 
near the Danube, and who, when, they had 
retreated from the River, would have been 
in no Condition to poſt themſelves in any Si- 
tuation between the Mein and the Danube, 
to protect Auſtria on the other Side of the 
Danube, and the Necker at the ſame time. 

Theſe are the Errors we committed, with 
reſpect to the general State of the War in 
Germany; the reſt relate to the particular 
Diſpoſition and Order of Battle; and theſe I 
ſhall enumerate in the following manner, 

1/7, We encamped our two Armies as if 
they were to engage ſeparately. 

2dly, We diſpoſed them, on the Day of 
Battle, in the order of their Encampment, 
and only on the Front of the Camp. 

L 2 3dly, 
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34ly, We did not chuſe our Field of Battle 


ſo near the Rivuler, as would have prevented 
the Enemy from paſſing it, and not have 
left them a ſufficient Extent of Ground, to 
form their Troops between the Rivulet and 
the Front of our Line. | 
Aby, We neglected to advance our Right 
and Center upon the Enemy, when we faw 
they had paſſed the Rivuler, and form'd them- 
ſelves on our Front. 

5thly, We had not the Precaution to take 
a ſtrict View of the Rivulet, when we arrived 
at our Camp; and were ſo inconſiderate as 
not to poſt a Body of Infantry along the Bank, 
for the Security of our Camp, and to gain 
Intelligence of the Enemy's Motions. 

6zhly, We were ſo injudicious, as to form 
our Center of Battle out of the Right and 
Left Wings of our two Armies, inſtead of 
providing a formidable Center of Infantry. 

7thly, We ſhut up the greateſt and beſt 
2 of Marſhal Tallard's Infantry in the Vil- 
age of Bleinheim, where they were poſted 
without the leaſt Order, and rendered inca- 
pable of forming any Motion; and we had 
not even the Precaution to ſecure a Commu- 
nication, from one Brigade, or Regiment, to 
another, 

8thly, We did not ſurvey the Ground that 
extended from our Right, to the Rivulet and 
the Danube, and we poſted Dragoons there 
inſtead of Infantry, gthly, 
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gtbly, When we arrived at our Camp, we 


| neglected to derach a Body of Cavalry beyond 


the Left of our two Armies, to obſerve the 
Situation of the Enemy's Camp, which we 
were unacquainted with to ſuch a Degree, 
as not to know that Prince Eugene had joined 
the Duke of Marlborough, with his Army, 
and we imagined the Prince of Baden was 
engaged with a conſiderable Body of Troops, 
at the Siege of Ingolſtadt. 

10. After the firſt Diſorder in our grand 


Center of Cavalry, and after they had ſhrunk 


from their Ground, till they form'd a con- 
fuſed Line with the Infantry who were em- 
baraſſed in the Village of Blenheim, the 
Elector's Army did not cloſe on their Right, 
to form an Attack in Flank upon the Enemy, 
who had advanced beyond the Interval of 
Ground that extended between the two Vil- 


lages. Had they diſpoſed themſelves into 


this Motion, they might either have ſuſ- 
tained, or drawn off our Infantry from Blein- 
heim, and have given our Cavalry, who had 
been diſordered by the Fire of the Enemy's 
Foot, an Opportunity of rallying in Order of 
Battle. Bur inſtead of this obvious Motion, 
that whole Army were only attentive on their 
Retreat to Ulm; and they abandoned Marſhal 
Tallard's Infantry, while the Cavalry of that 
General's Army never attempted to recover 


their proper Order, or make any Effort to 
FA L 3 | diſen- 
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diſengage their Infantry, when they ſaw the 
Elector's Army retreat from the Fleld of 
Battle. 

11. When Marſhal Tallard was taken Pri- 


ſoner, and our Center entirely thrown into 


Diſorder, not one of the General Officers of 
the Marſhal's Army, made the leaſt Endea- 
vour to draw the Infantry from Bleinbeim, 
while they had an Opportunity of affording 
them that Relief, by marching them along 
the Danube, till they had rejoined their Ca- 
valry: Bur, on the Contrary, thoſe who 
were Charged, in particular, with the Com- 
mand of this Body of Infantry, either entirely 
abandoned them, even before they were at- 
tacked, when they ſaw the Cavalry defeated, 
and plunging themſelves into the Danube, in 
hopes of ſwimming to the other Side ; or 
elſe they continued in the Village, without 
daring to leave it, and were even ſo deſtitute 
of Thought, ſas not to attempt any Commu- 
nication between the Battalions; in a word, 
they ſeemed to continue there, with no other 
View, than to charge themſelves with the 
deſpicable Province of making a brave Set of 
Battalions lay down their Arms with Re- 
luctance, and of ſurrendring to the Ene- 
my, twenty ſeven Battalions and twelve 
Squadrons of his Majeſty's beſt Troops: 
Which was ſo infamous an Action, that I 
am perſuaded it will hardly be W 
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Poſterity ; eſpecially when they ſhall be in- 


formed, that except one Brigadier of Foot, 
who was broke, all the other Authors or Spec- 
tators of this contemptible Timidity, were re- 
warded, and advanced to Stations of Dignity. 
The Encounter at Eckeren in 

Flanders, in the Year 1705, be- The En- 
longs to the ſecond Species of — 3 
great Actions. I ſhall be very ſuc- 1705. 
cinct in relating the Particulars, be- 
cauſe the Conſequences of that Event were 
of little Importance, and my Knowledge oſ 
the Circumſtances is but imperfect. I only 
know, that we had it in our Power to deſtroy 
a conſiderable Body of the Enemy's Infantry, 
had ours, who advanced on a Dike to poſt 
themſelves before the Enemy in their Re- 
treat, been led with more Vigour, by the 
General Officer who commanded them ; and 
who was cenſured for halting, when he found 
himſelf expoſed to a very moderate Fire of 
a ſmall Body of Infantry, ſtationed on that 
Dike, to ſupport the reſt of their Party, in 
their Arrival aud Retreat, As our Forces, 
therefore, were not form'd into any Diſpo- 
ſition to attack this Body of the Enemy, who 
could only be deſtroyed by our intercepting 
them in their Retreat, it will be ſufficient for 
me to obſerve, that a General ſhould never 
intruſt a bold Expedition to the Conduct of 
an indolent and puſillanimous Officer. 

7+ | = The 
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The Encounter at Calcinato, in 

The En- the Year 1706, when our Troops 
Calin, were commanded by the Duke of 
17066 PVendime, was rather a Surpriſal of 

an Army's Winter Quarters, than 
any general Engagement in either Claſs of 
great Actions, which are the Subject of this 
Chapter. 

At the Cloſe of the preceding Campaign, 
Prince Eugene thought he might ſafely quar- 
ter his Army at the Foot of the Ats, between 
the Lakes of Guardia and Iſco. His head 
Quarters had Calcinato in the Center, Car- 
 pendolo to the Right, and Montechiaro to the 
Left. This Prince had conſigned the Gene- 
ral Command of theſe head Quarters to 
Count Rewent/aw, after which he ſet out 
for Vienna. 
When the Duke of Yendome beheld this 
Diſpoſition, he determined to force the Quar- 
ters; but as his Army was greatly fatigued 


and impaired, he contented himſelf, at that 


time, with diſpoſing his Quarters in ſuch a 
manner, as enabled him to reaſſemble his 
Troops on any ſudden Occaſion, and parti- 
cularly, upon the Arrival of thoſe Recruits 
he expected from France. He imparted his 
Deſign to Count Medavi, to whom he left 
the Command of the Quarters on the Ogli, 
and Adda, after which, this Prince went to 
Paris, without giving the Enemy any Cauſe 
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to ſuſpect the intended Project. The Duke 
upon his Return from France, which hap- 
pened a fe Days before that of Prince Eu- 
gene from Vienna, found Count Rewentlaw 
very quiet in his Quarters; while Count 
Medavi, in order to execute the Duke's Or- 
ders, had made the neceſſary Diſpoſitions for 
a ſecret and expeditious March of three hun- 
dred Foot, and about five hundred Horſe, 
who arrived the fame Night at Caſtigli- 
one, ſeated in a Plain oppoſite to the Ene- 
my's three Quarters, and a League in Diſ- 
tance. 

Our Forces were drawn up in Order of 
Battle, at Break of Day, in the Plain before the 
Enemy's Quarters ; but the length of Time 
we were obliged to take in our March, and the 
Difficulties that occurred to us in aſcending 
the riſing Ground, gave the Enemy an Op- 
portunity of forming themſelves on an Emi- 
nence that extended along their Quarters of 
Carpendolo and Calcinato. 

In this Diſpoſition, Count Rewentlaw ſuſ- 
tained our firſt Charges for ſome time, and 
with conſiderable Advantage againſt the Ca- 
valry of our Left; but obſerving that our 
Right had penetrated between the Troops 
of Montechiars Quarter, and his Left, and 
that he could be no longer joined by that 
Quarter, and that our Troops were even 
preparing to cut off their Retreat to Salo, he 

Immée- 
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iminediately thought it time to retire; but 
could not accompliſh that Motion, without 
creating ſo general a Diſorder, that neither 
the broken Remains of the Forces who had 
engaged, nor even the Quarter of Montechi- 
aro, who had no Share in the Action, durſt 
venture to halt at Salo, but paſſed on to Ro- 
veredo, and the opening into Tirol, where their 
Front, in the Confuſion of their Flight, met 
Prince Eugene in his return from Vienna. 

It were to be wiſhed, for the Welfare of 
the King's Affairs, that the Duke of Yendime 
had, on this Occaſion, been more vigorous in 
his Purſuit of the Enemy, who were entirely 
diſordered, and that he had marched his own 
Forces to Roveredo, at the Paſs of the Alps, 
which he might have done without any Op- 
poſition. This Motion would have rein- 
ſtated the War of Taly in its firſt Situation; 
becauſe we ſhould then have diveſted the 
Enemy of all their Poſts on this Side of the 
Alps. But the Duke of Yendome thought it 
more material to advance to the other Quar- 
ters, which the Enemy poſſeſſed between the 
Adige and the Po; but they had the good 
Fortune to remove them before our Arrival, 
and Prince Eugene ſent back to Salo, the firſt 
Troops he could draw together ; he after- 
wards aſſembled the reſt at Roveredo, and 
found means to re-eſtabliſh his Army, by 
ſpeedy Reinforcements from Germany, ny 

then 
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then opened the Campaign with a fine Ar- 
my, tho ſomething later than he at firſt 
intended. | 

This Example juſtifies the Maxim neceſ- 
fary to be obſerved, in the Execution of a 
Project for ſurpriſing particular Quarters, or 
the ſeparate Winter Quarters of a whole Ar- 
my; and makes it evident, that the meer 
Surpriſal of thoſe Quarters is not ſufficient, 
but that when the Diſorder becomes general, 
it is abſolutely neceſſary to purſue the defeated 
Troops, till they are entirely deſtroyed or 
diſperſed; becauſe the Loſs of all their Mili- 
tary Equipage, is the infallible Effect of their 
Diſperſion; and it will be a conſiderable time 
before the Army can make another Appear- 
ance in that Campaign; eſpecially when an 
Action of this calamitous Nature, happens 
towards the Cloſe of a Seaſon for the Winter 
Quarters, or at the opening of the Cam- 
paign: And this Circumſtance would have 
been effectually compleated, in the Action 
of Calcinato, had it been purſued with more 
Vivacity. 

The Encounter at Caſſano in — 
1706, has been called a Battle; — 2 
tho* it was only a great Engage- 
ment of Foot; for the Armies did not charge 
in their entire Fronts, and the Enemy only 
attacked our Center. 


Prince 
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Prince Eugene was poſted with the Em- 
peror's Army, on the other Side of the Adda, 
in a ſeeming Diſpoſition to paſs that River; 
on the oppolite Side of which the Duke of 


Yendime had drawn up the King's Forces, to 


prevent the Enemy from accompliſhing that 
Motion. When the two Armies had con- 
tinued ſome Days, in their oppoſite Situati- 
ons, Prince Eugene, after he had made a 
Feint to throw Bridges over the Adda, from 
that Quarter which fronted Paradis, marched 
his Army down that River, as if he intended 


to paſs it at Picigbitone. The Duke of Ven- 


dome followed him, and the two Armies 
were only ſeparated by the River: But as the 
Diſpoſition of the Country on the other Side, 
enabled Prince Eugene to conceal his Motions 
from the Duke of Vendòme, tho he marched 
very near the River; the Duke ſtretched out 
his Lines a little too far, in order to poſſeſs 
a larger Extent of Ground along the River, 
with a Perſuaſion that, where-ever the Enemy 
might attempt a Paſſage, he ſhould ſtill be 
in a Condition to draw his Forces together, 
and oppoſe them with a ſtronger Body than 
any that could have paſſed the River. 

This Thought would certainly have been 
judicious, had the whole Extent of the Bank 
afforded him a free Communication, with- 
out making it neceſſary for him to defile his 
Troops over Bridges; but it happened = be 

Other- 
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otherwiſe. The Adda, like all other Ri- 
vers in that Country, ſupplies the Lands with 
Water; there is likewiſe a Canal which opens 
near Paradis, and rejoins the Adda a little 
above the Bridge of Caſſano; and at a ſmall 
Diſtance below that Bridge, another Canal is 
ſtruck out, which winds round Odi, and 
returns to that River between Odi and Pi- 
cighttone. 

It appears, from this particular Deſcri 
tion, that our Forces, whom the Duke of 
Vendime would willingly have marched near 
the River, were extended and ſeparated into 
three Bodies. His Rear Guard was on the 
other Side of the Canal that runs from Pa- 
radis, to the Bridge of Caſſano; while his 
Center was oppoſite to that Bridge, and his 
Van-Guard was above two Leagues from 
him, on the other Side of the Canal that 
encircles Odi. 

This was the favourable Moment which 
Prince Eugene reſolved to improve, by at- 
tacking our Center. This Prince, whoſe 
Motions, as I have already intimated, were 
concealed from our View, was then with 
all his Army very near Caſſano, and made a 
ſudden Attack on the Bridge, near which 
our Battalions were then defiling. And as 
they were aſſaulted in Flank, they were im- 
mediately thrown into great Diſorder. The 


Front of the Enemy's Infantry, who appeared 
- at 
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at the ſame time, on the Bank of the River, 
repulſed our Column of Infantry, who were 
then upon their March, and little expected 
an Engagement; and they continued their 
diſorderly Retreat to the Bank of the Canal, 


and then made a brave Advance to the Ene- 


my's Battalions, who had paſs'd through the 
River up to their Waiſts; and fell upon them 
with ſo much Reſolution, that they either 
killed or drowned all thoſe who had paſt the 
River. | 

Thoſe of the Enemy who had march- 
ed over the Bridge, endeavoured to extend 
themſelves, but were charged in Front by 
the Infantry they had lately defeated, and 
who had recovered their Order, under the 
Caſtle of Caſſano. The Right of our Center of 
Infantry, who had no longer any Enemies 
to engage on this Side of the River, attacked 
the Flank of the Enemy's Infantry, who had 
paſſed the River; and ſuch was the good 
Fortune of the Duke of Yendime, that his 
Rear Guard, whom he then believed to be 
very remote, arrived at that Inſtant, and 


Joined in our Attack of the Enemy who had 


already paſt the River, ſo that all thoſe who 
had croſt it below the Bridge, were entirely 
deſtroyed, and Prince Eugene was obliged to 
retire out of the View of our Army, and to 
leave us Maſters of the Field of Battle, after 
he had loſt a conſiderable part of his In- 
fantry. Our 
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Our Van-Guard had not any Share in this 
Action, and declared they did not even hear 
the Cannon and ſmall Shot, tho' they were 
then upon the Halt. 

Both the Generals, tho' they were Perſons 
of diſtinguiſhed Merit and Abilities, com- 
mitted ſeveral Errors in this Action. 

Prince Eugene's Project was very maſterly; 
he had ſuſtained a War in Taly for ſeveral 
Years, with an Army much inferior in Num- 
ber to that of the confederate Crowns, and 
without any fix'd Eſtabliſhments; and yet 
he was always ſollicitous to begin the At- 
tack. This he accordingly did, but never 
in ſuch a manner as to hazard any Action 
that could poſſibly be deciſive againſt him, 
tho' it would have proved fatal to us, had 
his firſt Efforts been attended with Succeſs. 
This is no common Talent in a General, and 
diſcovers a conſtant Train of judicious At- 
tentions to ſecure a fortunate Event, without 
hazarding a general Deciſion on his Part: 
This Conduct was very conſpicuous in the 
Action of Caſſano; and the Prince would 
have effectually ſeparated the Army of the 
two Crowns, after he had defeated one Part, 
if ſome Circumſtances had not precipitated 
the Action too ſuddenly. For it is evident, 
that Prince Eugene had it in his Power not 
to engage, till the Center of our Army had 
adyanced to the other Side of the Bridge of 

Caſſano, 
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Caſſano, and till the Column of our Infantry 
had continued their March till they were 
out of Sight, and at a ſufficient Diſtance from 
the Bridge: He might have paſt all his Ar- 
my over the Bridge, without Oppoſition 
and entirely have deſtroyed the Rear Guard, 
who followed the Center at a remote Diſ- 
ſtance; after which he might have ſeparated 
the reſt of our Army from Milan, where, at 
that time, he might poſſibly have effected a 
Revolution, becauſe all the Milanege was 
deſtitute of Troops. 

I may therefore affirm, that this noble Pro- 
ject, which was concerted with ſo much Judg- 
ment, and even conducted to the very Point 
of Execution; was ineffectual for no other 
Reaſon, than its beginning to operate too 
ſoon. And in Juſtice to Prince Eugene, I 
am inclined to think, that ſome unforeſeen 
Circumſtances obliged him to begin the Acti- 
on a little too early, and I derive this Sup- 
poſition, from his extraordinary Efforts to 
ſeparate our Army. 

The Duke of Yendime may be likewiſe 
charged with ſome Miſconduct on this Oc- 
caſion. This General had, for ſome time, 
prevented Prince Eugene from paffing the Up- 
per Adda. He ſaw the Enemy draw them- 
ſelves into a large Extent, and was perſua- 
ded that he ought to continue near that 
River, leſt the Enemy ſhould croſs it where 
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FR was fordable ; before he could be in a Con- 
dition to oppoſe them, and even before the 
Venetians had allowed the Emperor's Army 
a free Paſſage; and ſhould then advance to 
Odi and Picighitone before him. Theſe Ap- 
prehenſions were certainly juſt, but in my 
Judgment, this Inconvenience might have 
been remedied, had the Duke of Vendome 
not ſeparated his Troops ſo much as he did. 

The Caſtle of Caſſano had but a weak 
Garriſon to ſecure the Stone Bridge over the 
Adda ; we, therefore, ſhould have either de- 
ſtroyed that Bridge, or, at leaſt, have pro- 
tected it from any Inſult, by throwing up 
ſome ſtrong Work: But fince this Precaution 
had not been taken before, we ought, at 
leaſt, while the Army was paſſing before this 
Bridge, to have poſted a Body of Foot there 
to defend it, fince the Enemy, who were like- 
wiſe upon their March, might be much 
nearer than we imagined. 

Our Forces ought not to have marched 
even between the Adda, and the Canals; be- 
cauſe they were ſeparated by that Diſpoſition. 
For of what Advantage would it have been 
to the Enemy, had they paſs d the Adda, to 
the Land between that River and the Canals, 
if they ſtill would have had a Canal to croſs, 
before they could advance to our Army, 
which might then have been advantageouſly 
ſted on the little Eminencies above the Ca- 
Vor. II. M nals? 
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nals? And beſides, theſe Canals are more 


difficult to be paſſed, than the Rivers out of 
which they riſe. But if the Duke of Ven- 
dome extended his Troops into ſuch a Length, 
only to prevent the Enemy from entring the 
Baſon of Odi, between the Adda and the 
Canal, before him; his firſt Conſideration 
ſhould have been to make himſelf effectually 
Maſter of the Bridge of Caſſano, e er he de- 
filed the Army before it, without any Know- 
ledge of the Enemy's Motions, or at what 
Diſtance they might then be from the Bridge; 
ſince the Diſpoſition of the Country enabled 
them to conceal their March, and every 
other Motion they formed. | 
The Battle of Ramillies (a) which 
22 was loſt by the Marſhal de Fil- 
his, 1 leroi, is, with Reſpect to the gene- 
ral Diſpoſition of the two Armies, 
of the firſt Claſs of great Actions; ſince it is 


' (a) RaMuILLIESs, is a Village, ſurrounded with a Ditch, in 
Brabant, in the Diſtrit of Louvain, by the Skirts of the 
Province of Namur; and render'd famous to all Poſterity by 
the glorious Victory obtained there, by the Duke of Maribo- 
rough, and Monſieur 4 Auverguergue, over the Elector of Ba- 
Daria, and Marſhal Villeroi, which was followed by the Re- 
duction of almoſt all the Nether/ands in two Months time. 
It lies at the Head of the Geer, about a Mile and a half North 
from the Side of the Mebaigne, that Interval being the narrow 
Aperture where that glorious Battle was fought. It is fix 
Miles, almoſt South, from Fudoigne, twelve Miles South from 
Vrlemont, fourteen Miles Weſt-North-Weſt from Huy, and 
eleven Miles North from Namur. "IM 


certain, 
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certain, that both Armies confronted each 
other in Order of Battle : But with Reference 
to the particular Diſpoſition of the Action, it 
is only to be conſidered as an Encounter 
againſt the Right of our Cavalry, 'and the 
Right of our Infantry. 

This Battle was ſo fatal to the two Crowns, 
and produced ſuch extraordinary Events; 
that for the better Comprehenſion of the Par- 
ticulars I am now to deſcribe, it will be ne- 
ceflary for me to give a previous Account of 
the general State of the War; in order to 
make it- evident, that we reſolved upon this 
deciſive Action, without any of thoſe Induce- 
ments, by which, as I have obſerved in my 
Maxims, a General ought to be conducted 
when he determines to engage his Enemy. 
After which, I ſhall point out the Errors 
that appeared, as well in the general, as in 
the' particular Diſpoſition of our Troops; 
and likewiſe thoſe that were committed after 
this Battle, and which fully compleated our 
Calamities. 1 | | 

T have intimated in my Maxims, with Re- 
lation to Battles, that a General ſhould ne- 
ver be diſpoſed either to offer or receive 
Battle, except in thoſe Conjunctures, wherein 
the Benefits that will redound to his Prince, 
from a proſperous Event, will be much grea- 
ter than any Diſadvantages he can poſſibly ſuſ- 
tain by a Defeat. This firſt Maxim, ſo in- 
* M2 cons 
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conteftible in its own Nature, and ſo neceſ- 
ſary to be obſerved, was entirely diſregarded, 
on this Occaſion, by Marſhal Villeroi. 
Notwithſtanding the fatal Event of the 
Battle of Hochflet, the War that rekindled on 
the Rhine, was ſuſtained with Equality. It 
was carried on to Advantage, in Tah, where 
the Duke of Yendime, who oppoſed Prince 
Eugene, gave Monſieur de la Feuillade an O 
portunity to form the Siege of Turin. The 
Duke of Berw:ck ſuſtained a very difficult 
War in Spain, after Marſhal de Teſſe had 


quitted the Siege of Barcelona, in ſo puſilla- 


nimous a manner. The confederate Crowns, 
therefore, ſhould have only maintained a 
defenſive War, in Flanders, during this Cam- 
paign; and for which we were effectually 
2 by forming a new Line along the 
Dile. | | 

Our Reſolution, therefore, to open the 
Campaign with a general Action, the Suc- 
ceſs of which would have been but inconfi- 
derable on our Part, in that early Seaſon, was 
a remarkable Error, in that general State of 


Affairs; and reſulted from a preſumptive 


Vanity, and a perfect Inattention to the gene- 

tal Plan of the War. 5 | 
Marſhal Villeroi was determined, without 

the leaſt Reaſon, to open the Campaign out 


of his Lines. With chis View, he marched 


10 Tillemont, but he ſhould have thought this 
| Wo: Motion 
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- Motion ſufficient, and he might poſſibly have 
, had juſt Inducements to make it. An Ar- 
my that is only charged with a defenſive War 
e in its Lines, ought to be aſſembled ſooner 
n than the Enemy, in order togain ſome Days, 
Ic at leaſt, for the Conſumption of the For- 
e rage near the Lines; and had we purſued 
0 this cautious Conduct, it would have been 
J- difficule for the Enemy to approach our 
IC Lines; and their Continuance in the adjacent 
lt Country, would have been deſtructive to their 
d Cavalry and Equipage. 
=; If Marſhal Villeroi had been content with 
8, his Advance to Tillemont, and had cauſed his 
a Army to conſume the Forrage between his 
is Camp and the Dile, he might have effected 
ly the Preſervation of the Netherlands, and the 
ne Security of his Lines, without hazarding any 
Engagement. But he thought this firſt March 
ne inſufficient, tho' it might have produced a 
C- very judicious Effect; and inſtead of waiting 
li- for the Elector of Bavaria, with whom, in 
as meer Deference to his Rank, he ought, at 
of leaſt, to have acted in Concert; he decamped 
ve from Tillemont, and advanced to Ramillies, 
e- without acquiring any Intelligence of the 
Motions form'd by the Enemy, who were 
ut then aſſembled near Tongres. 
ut When the Van of his March began to ap- 
ed ar at the Head of the little Geet, where 
18 Rome is ſeated ; he was informed, that 
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the Enemy were advancing to him, and that 
their Front already began to be diſcovered. 
He then prepared to form his Troops in Or- 
der of Battle, with a full Perſuaſion that the 
Enemy would not preſume to attack ſo for- 
midable an Army as his own, Had his Dit- 
poſition been regular, the Bravery of his 
Troops might have rendered the Action ſuc- 
ceſsful; but it was ſo extremely injudicious, 
and ill precautioned againſt the Order in 
which he ſaw the Enemy ranged ; thatir can 
hardly be thought ſurpriſing, that the E- 
vent of this Battle was fo fatal as it really 
proved. ; 

I ſhall now repreſent the Errors commit- 
ted by Marſhal Villeroi, with reſpect to his 
particular Diſpoſition; which I ſhall deſcribe 
from the Left of the Army, and through the 
Extent of the Line, to the Extremity of the 
Right. I ſhall then proceed to the ſecond 
Line, and from thence to the Rear, to make 
it evident, that the Diſpoſition was every 
where irregular, and contrary to all juſt 
Rules. 

The left Wing of the Cavalry was covered 
by the Geez, and the Marſhes that bounded 
It, and where the Troops could neither 
charge the Enemy, nor be charged by them; 
and conſequently they continued uſeleſs dur- 
ing the Engagement. The Village of Ra- 
miles, which was ſeated in a Plain, beyond 

the 
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the Source of the Geet, fronted the Right of 
the Infantry; and Marſhal Villeroi had poſted 
ſome Battalions there, but the Village was 
too diſtant from our Line, to be ſupported 
to any Effect, when it ſhould happen to be 
attacked by the Enemy. We even neglected 


to open the Hedges towards the Line, in or- 


der to advance with a more extended Front, 
in caſe it ſhould be neceſſary to ſupport the 
Infantry in the Village, who had not the 
Precaution to accommodate that Place, ei- 


ther to their Front or Flanks, nor even to 


form a Communication between their ſeveral 
Battalions; ſo that they were only poſted in 
the Encloſures and Gardens. But the moſt 
extraordinary Circumſtance of all was, that 
in order to defend the Village, which it was 
imagined, would coſt the Enemy very dear to 
ſurpriſe; tho' it was too remote from the 
Line to produce any ſuch Effect, we poſted 
there all the uſeleſs Infantry of the Army, 
compoſed, for the greateſt part, of foreign 
Battalions and Recruits, and even Priſoners 
taken from the Enemy. When the Village, 
therefore, was attacked, the Aſſailants only 
engaged a Sett of inconſiderable Troops, who 
were ill diſpoſed, and not ſupported either in 
time, or from any Situation near enough to 
have any Effect, and the Village was forced 
by an Attack upon the Flanks, which were 
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The Diſpoſition of our Right was ſtill 
worſe than that of our Left of the Center, 
The Village of Taniers on the Bank of the 
Mehaign, ought to have ſupported our Right, 
and deſerved a conſiderable Body of Infan- 
try to guard it; but Marſhal Villeroi conten- 
ted himſelf, at firſt, with detaching a Regi · 
ment of Dragoons thither, who were very 


ſeverely treated by the Enemy's Infantry; and 


he afterwards ſupplied it with a Brigade and 
four Battalions, who were overwhelmed by 
the ſuperior Fire of the Enemy's Infantry, 
who were already Maſters of the Village. 

I ſhall add, to all this inconſiderate Diſ- 
poſition of the Front, a particular Neglect 
which likewiſe contributed to the Loſs of the 
Battle. I have already obſerved that Mar- 
ſhal Yillero; received Intelligence, in the 
Morning, that the Enemy were advancing 
toward him; and yet in all the Courſe of 
Time he then had to diſengage his Troops 
from the Impediments of their Baggage, he 
never thought of that Precaution; fo that 
the greateſt Part of it was heaped up berween 
the two Lines, and embaraſſed their Mo- 
tions, eſpecially ro the Right where the 
Action was ſuſtained. | 

Such were the principal Defects in our 
Diſpoſition, and they were all fo very conſi- 
derable and eflential, that one alone would 
have been ſufficient to have loſt us the Berne. 
TO The 
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The Enemy who were ſenſible of our in- 
judicious Arangement, were above five hours 
in changing their Order of Battle, in order to 
form another that might be more advantage. 
ous to them, in that Conjuncture. In all 
that length of time, our Troops continued 
under Arms, without forming any Motion ; 
and whatever Inſtances could poſſibly be 
made to Marſhal Villeroi, to adjuſt his Order 
of Battle by that which he ſaw the Enemy 
forming, in order to attack us, it was 


impoſſible to prevail upon him to vary his 


firſt Diſpoſition. | 

Our whole Army beheld che Enemy un- 
guarding their Right, becauſe it would have 
been in vain for them to have attacked our 
Left, which was covered by the Gee?f. The 
Lieutenant General, who commanded on 
the Left, ſent frequent Intelligence to Mar- 
ſhal Villeroi of the Enemy's Motions, which 
he had obſerved, and propoſed to him, not 
to leave any more Cavalry on the Left, than 
would be proportionable to what the En 
. reſerved at their Right, and to double the 
reſt behind the Left; but Monſieur de Gafſior 
recommended this ſalutary and judicious 
Advice in vain. It was likewiſe obſerved, 
that the Enemy ſtill drew off part of their 
Infantry from the Right, and formed ſeveral 
Lines before the Village of Ramillies, and 


the Right of our Infantry; and we might 
naturally 
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naturally imagine they intended to make 
a powerful Effort againſt that Village, and 
the Right of our Infantry. But whatever 
Remonſtrances could be made to Marſhal 
Villeroi, to induce him to approach the Vil- 
lage, and double part of the Infantry of the 
Left, behind that of the Right and Center, 
as he ſaw performed by the Enemy, he con- 
tinued inflexible, tho' he had all imaginable 
Reaſon to conform the Difpoſition for his 
Defence to the Enemy's Preparations for 

attacking him. 4 
It was likewiſe obſerved, that the Enemy 
drew off a Body of Infantry from their ſe- 
cond Line, and marched them to Taniers; 
and it was repreſented, tho' ineffectually, to 
Marſhal Villeroi, that the Enemy poured all 
their Force to their Left, and that it would 
be impoſſible for our Right to ſuſtain fo 
formidable an Effort; but no Conſideration 
could induce him to act conſiſtently with the 
Enemy. In fine, when above five Hours 
had been employed by the Enemy in form- 
ing the Diſpoſition I have deſcribed ; while 
Marſhal Villeroi, in all that Length of Time, 
never made the leaſt Provifion for enabling 
the Right to ſupport the Shock with which 
they were threatned, the Enemy attacked 
the Village of Taniers; and when they had 
entirely carried it, and improved it to ſup- 
port their Left, they advanced in four Lines, 
i 10 
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to our Right Wing of Cavalry, and in ſe- 
veral Lines and Columns! to our Infantry, 
who were poſted in the Village of Ramillies. 
As they pere our Right, they advan- 
ced their ſecond and fourth Lines into the In- 
tervals of their firſt and ſecond Line, ſo that 
when they made their Advance upon us, they 
formed only one Front, without any inter- 
mediate Spaces. 

This Motion was performed ſo near us, 
that our Right had no time either to cloſe 
themſelves, in order to fill their Intervals, by 
that Contraction, or to ſupply them with 
the ſecond Line, which, befides their im- 
moderate Diſtance from the firſt Line, were 
incapable of making that Advance with 
Freedom, on account of the ſeveral Equi- 
pages, which, as I have already intimated, 
were lefr, through meer Negligence, be- 
tween the two Lines. 

Our Right therefore, was charged by one 
contiguous Front, whoſe Squadrons that 
forced our Intervals, penetrated without Op- 
poſition, and then wheeled about to charge 
the Squadrons of our firſt Line, in the Rear, 
who, tho” they had almoſt defeated all the 
Squadrons that attacked them, were now 
thrown into a general Diſorder by the Squa- 
drons of the Enemy's ſecond Line, and by 
thoſe who charged them in the Rear, 


The 
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The Enemy conducted the Attack of the 
Village of Ramillies, differently from that of 
the Cavalry on the Right. They advanced to 
it in four Columns; but when they ap- 
proached the Front of that Village, they 
were convinced that our Line of Foot was 
too remote to protect it with their Fire; and 
that the Flanks of the Village was not guar- 
ded by Troops, becauſe their Number in 
that Place was too inconſiderable. From 
this bad Diſpoſition on our Part, they derived 
one that was advantageous to themſelves; 
for they advanced one of their laſt Lines into 
the Front of the firſt; and when they were 
marching up to the Village, this Front ex- 
tended in an Angle to the Flank of that Vil- 
lage, and eaſily forced it, while the other 
Troops ſuſtained the Attack from the Front 
of that Place. 


All this Diſorder of our Right was not to 


be retrieved, either by the Preſence of the Ge- 
neral himſelf, or the ſeveral General Officers 
in that Quarter. The Bravery both of Offi- 
cers and Soldiers was incapable of reinſtating 
an Action that was loſt by a bad Diſpoſition ; 
ſo that a general Confuſion was communi- 
cated through all our Right, who abandoned 
the Field of Battle and their Cannon. The 
Left of the Cavalry, and ſome Battalions of 
the Left, who had not ſhared the Engage- 
ment, retired without any Moleſtation, Fil 
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the Approach of Night, when the Flight and 
Diſorder became univerſal. 

Thus did the Enemy, in the ſpace of one 
Quarter of an Hour, defeat an Army of Eigh- 


ty thouſand Men, while their own Loſs did 
not amount to two thouſand, They took 


of Baggage, and conquered all the Spaniſb 
Netherlands, which our General had aban- 
doned. I ſhall only obſerve from this fatal 


Battle, that it ſeems to me perfectly ſur- 


riſing, that it ſhould be ſo long before the 
King of France diſcovered what was always 
ſo well known to the whole Kingdom. 
The Battle of Ca/tighone, m 
which Count Medavi defeated the The Battles 


Landgrave of Heſſe, in the Year le. 


one, 6. 
1706, and two Days after the Siege FAY 


of Turin was raiſed, belongs to the firſt Spe- 
cies of great Actions; ſince the two Armies 
charged through their whole Fronts, tho” 
they did not enter upon the Engagement, at 
the ſame time, in their compleat Extent. 
When the Duke of Orleans quitted the 
lower Po, to follow Prince Eugene, who 
marched to the Reliefof Turin, he left Count 
Medavi on the Minc io, to obſerve the Motion 
of a Body of Troops which Prince Eugene 
had committed to the Landgrave of Heſſe ; 
who finding himſelf ſuperior to the Counc 
by three or four thouſand Men, thought he 
might 


6 


might venture to undertake ſome Expedi- 


tion in that General's View. 


With this Intention, he paſſed the Upper 


Mincio, and beſieged the Caſtle of Caſti- 


glione del Stivere. Count Medavi, to whom 


it was of great Importance to preſerve that 
Fortreſs, becauſe its Loſs would have facili- 
tated the Advance of the Landgrave's Troops 
to Bargamo and Breſcia, was determined to 
come to an Engagement, in order to relieve 
Caſiighone. Lace 1 1 a 144] 

Io render the Diſpoſition made by Count 
Medavi, for this Battle, the more intelligible, 
it will be 'neceſfary for me to deſcribe the 
Form of the Country. From Goito to Me- 


doli, and the Tower of So/ferino, a very ſmooth 


Plain is extended,  , Ca/tzglione is ſeated among 
the little Hills that riſe at the Foot of the 
Alps, and ſtretch to the Mincio near Mon- 
Sambano. 1 A 26975 10-2209 
It is evident, therefore, that the Landgrave; 
by continuing his Siege, might oblige Count 
Medavi to advance for the Relief of that 
Place, with his Troops divided into 'fmall 
Parties, and by defiling them among the 
Hills; and had this Prince been intent to ſe- 
cure that Advantage, it is certain that the 
Affair would have been very difficult to exe- 
cute: But the Moment he had Intelligence, 
that Count Medavi was advancing to him, 
he deſcended into the Plain, without the _ 
| eſi- 
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Heſitation, and ranged his Troops in Order 
of Battle. Count Medavi did the fame, on 
his Part. - | 

The Infantry of the Enemy's Left, eaſily 
broke in, at firſt, upon our Right, where 
Count Medavi had been obliged to diſpoſe 
the Spaniſh Infantry. This Opening gave 
the Enemy's Cavalry to their Left, ſome little 
Succeſs, and they gained Ground on the Ca- 
valry to our Right: But the ſecond Line 
having advanced in one entire Body, and 
Count Medavi having cauſed the Battalions 
of that Line to fill up the Diſruption, which 
the Confuſion of the Spani/h Infantry had 
occaſioned, the former Order was re-eſta- 
bliſhed; and with the greater Eaſe, becauſe 
our Horſe and Foot to the Left, preſſing 
upon the Enemy's Right, and our Brigades 
of Foot to the Left, bearing upon the Ene- 
my's Center, while our Horſe drove thoſe 
that were oppoſed to them; and having 
charged that Infantry in Flank, the Diſorder 
became general, through the whole Front 
of the Enemy's firſt Line; and they quitted 
the Field of Battle, and their Cannon; whilſt 
thoſe who endeavoured to preſerve them- 
ſelves, fled in the utmoſt Confuſion, and 
were only befriended by the Hills, which, by 
_ concealing them from our View, gave them 
an Opportunity of repaſſing the Mincio, near 
 Panticaſteli, © 
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If we had always fought as ſucceſsfully as 
we did at Caſtiglione, the King of * might 
have ſtill been Maſter of all Italy, and the 
Duke of Savoy would have been diveſted of 
all his Dominions. 
| The Battle of Almanza (a), gain- 

. — — by * R= of Berwick, in the 

. Spring of the Year 1707, was an 

1 Aon of the firſt Species, ſince 
the two Armies charged through the whole 
Extent of their Fronts. | 

The Enemies were Maſters of the two 
entire Kingdoms of Valencia and Arragon, 
and of all Catalonia; and were preparing to 
enter New Caſtile, A few Days before the 
Battle, they had received a powerful Rein- 
forcement from England and Holland; and 
were determined to improve the Time of 
the firſt Campaign. With this Intent they 
paſt the Xucar, and advanced near Almanza, 
The Duke of Berwicłk marched up to them, 


without the leaſt Hefitation, and the Armies 


engaged. The Portugueze Infantry being 
intirely broke in the firſt Charge, and our 
Cavalry having thrown that-of che Enemy 
into Diſorder, we remained abſolute Maſters 
of the field of Battle. The Duke of Ber- 


(a) Almanza, a ſmall Town in North Caſtile, about 60 
Miles South-Weſt of Valencia, and made remarkable for the 
Battle abovementioned, wherein the Allies received a fatal 


Defeat. Longitude 15, Latitude 39. 
| wich 
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wick likewiſe purſued with his Cavalry thir- 
teen of the Enemy's Battalions, who were 
retreating in good Order through the Moun- 
tains, with an Intention to repaſs the Xucar, 
and retire to Valencia; but as the Body of In- 
fantry was extremely fatigued, and deſtitute 
of Bread, they were obliged to halt before 
they could arrive at the Xucar: This Diſ 
continuance of their March gave our Infantry 
Time to approach them, and they were all 
made Priſoners of War. The Recovery of 
the Kingdoms of Valencia and Arragon, was 
owing to the Succeſs of this Battle. 

The Encounter at Oudenard (6) 
in 1708, belongs to the ſecond The En- 
Species of great Actions, becauſe 99... ,* 
only one Van of our Army attacked 1508. 
a Front ſucceſſively, which was 
ſtronger, and more extended than our own, 

As I have in the Courſe of the preceding 
Chapters, related the Tranſactions previous 
to this Engagement, I ſhall only obſerve in 
this Place, that ſince we made no Diſpoſi- 


(5) Oudenard, is a rich and very ſtrong Town of the Low 
Countries, in the Earldom of Flanders, the Marquiſate of the 
Territories of Oudenard it ſurrendered to the Duke of Mar/- 
borough in 1706. The French laid Siege to it the beginning 
of the Campaign in 1708, but the Approach of the Confede- 
rate Army made them abandon the Place, and engaged them 
in a Battle near it, which proved a fatal Overthrow to them. 
It ſtands on the River Sche/d, 13 Miles South of Ghent; 13 
North-weſt of Aeth; 36 Welt of Bruſſel, and 37 almoſt 
North of Mon. Longitude Ns Lat. 50, 54. 
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tion for the Encounter, our Loſs of Men, 
tho' very great, is not to be conſidered as a 
deciſive Event; and indeed the Confuſion, as 
well as our extraordinary Loſs, happened in 
the Retreat we made in the Night, when 
the Troops were neither ſenſible where they 
fled, nor by whom they were conducted. In 
a Word, the Diſpoſitions for this Engage- 
ment, and the Motives which induced us to 
undertake it, ought never to be repeated in 

any future Conjuncture. | 
| The Battle of Malpþlaquet was 
The Battle fought in the Year 1709. But this 
| pn 7 «f conſiderable Event, which com- 
prehends the two Species of great 
Actions, ought to be deduced from Circum- 
ſtances antecedent to the Action; becauſe 
the previous Errors brought on this Event, 
in Oppoſition to the Rules I have drawn up 
for the Uſe of a General, who either intends 
to undertake an Action with his whole Ar- 
my; or has ſufficient Reaſon to decline it. 
For I find it impoſſible to determine, on this 
Occaſion, whether Marſhal Villars had any 
Inclination to bring on a general Action, 

Or not. . 

Tho' I have elſewhere deſcribed the Diſ- 
poſition of the Enemy, during the Siege of 
Tournay, yet as that only related to the Siege, 
it will be proper for me to add, that the 
Enemy, beſides all the Forces they had drawn 

together 
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together to, cover the Siege of Tournay, had 
likewiſe a Body of eight or ten thouſand 
Men on the Dender, for the Security of their 
Convoys from Bruſſels, Aeth and Oudenard ; 
becauſe Marſhal Villars had ſtationed the 
Chevalier de Luxembourg near Conde, with a 
Body of Horſe and Foot, which made it ab- 
ſolutely neceſſary for the Enemy to poſt thoſe 
Forces on the Dender. This Inſtance of their 
Conduct, only diſcovered a judicious Precau- 
tion for the Security of their Convoys, and 
Communications; and never created any 
Suſpicion in Marſhal Villars that they had 
the leaſt Intention to beſiege Mons (c). 
There were two Circumſtances in the Ca- 
pitulation of the Citadel of Tournay (d), that 
were very remarkable, and ſufficient to have 


made Marſhal Villars ſenſible that the Ene- 


(c) Mont, a very large, fine, ſtrong, and rich City of the 
Low Countries, the Marquiſate of the Earldom of Hainault, in 
the County of Mont, or proper Hainau/t. It ſtands on the 
River Trovi/le, near the Haiſne, 27 Miles South-Weſt of 
Bruſſels, 33 North-Eaſt of Cambray, 37 Welt of Namur, 39 
South of Ghent, 48 almoſt South of Antwerp, 120 North of 
Paris, and 128 almoſt South of Amſt erdam. Longit. 23, 12. 
Lat. 50, 28. It was in the Neighbourhood of this Place, 
where the famous Victory of Malplaguet was gained by the 
Duke of Marlborough, &c. ; 

(d) Tournay, a very ſtrong City and Caſtle of the Low 
Countries in the Earldom of Flanders, in the Territory of 
Tournay, a Biſhoprick under the Archbiſhop of Cambray. It 
ſtands on the River Scheld, 15 Miles Eaſt of Liſie, 20 North- 
Eaſt of Doway, 32 almoſt Weſt of Mons, and 30 nigh South- 
Eaſt of Ghent. Longit. 22, 36. Lat. 50, 43+ 
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my had entirely diſcontinued any Deſigns on 
the Side of Bethune, and the Lys, and that 
their next Expedition would be directed to 
the Haiſne. Theſe two Circumſtances ought 
to be taken notice of here, in order to make 
it evident that Marſhal Villars was defective 
in his Penetration, at this Conjuncture; or, 
at leaſt, that he wanted the Precaution to 
provide againſt the Inconveniencies of the 
Siege of Mons, without being obliged to 
come to an Engagement, ſhould the Enemy 
perſiſt in that Enterpriſe. 

The Circumſtances I would point at, were 
the two Chamades of the Citadel; the firſt 


of which was beat the 29th of Auguſt. Prince 


Eugene, who imagined that the Place was 
in a Condition to hold out a conſiderable 
time longer, was eaſily induced to believe 
that the Chamade was only beat, becauſe the 
Garriſon began to be deſtitute of Proviſions, 
and therefore, thought he could oblige them 
to ſubmit to very ſevere Articles of Capitu- 
lation: And the Moment the Hoſtages were 
exchanged, this Prince paſſed a Body of 
Horſe and Foot conſiſting of ten or 12000 
Men, over the Scheld, to poſſeſs our Lines 
on the Troville with all poſhible Expedition; 
and this Body was to be joined by that which, 
as I have already intimated, was poſted on 
the Dender, for the Security of the Convoys : 
But as Monſieur de Surville refuſed to _—_ 
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der the Citadel on the Conditions preſcribed 
by Prince Eugene, the Capitulation broke 
off, and the Hoſtilities were renewed, and 
this Incident obliged Prince Eugene to cauſe 
the detached Body to halt at Parvis. The 
Motion of theſe two Bodies of Troops to- 
wards the Haiſne, and their Halt, upon the 
Diſcontinuance of the Capitulation, ſhould 
have inclined Marſhal Villars to believe that 
the Enemy's Operations were no longer de- 
ſigned to be executed on the Side of the Lys: 
and in my Opinion it would have been pru- 
dent in him, to have cauſed all the Left of 
his Army, then poſted towards the Bridge of 
Avendin, to approach him immediately. But 
he neglected this Precaution, and contented 
himſelf with detaching ſome more Battalions 
to the Chevalier de Luxembourg, with Or- 
ders for him ro march to the Height of 
Conde, to obſerve that Body of the Enemy's 
Forces, which had halted at Parvrs. 

Two Days after this Event, the Citadel 
beginning to be more diſtreſſed. for want of 
Proviſions, beat a ſecond Chamade; and 
Prince Eugene, who might reaſonably ſup- 

ſe that Marſhal Villars had penetrated into 

is Deſign upon Mons, became more con- 
deſcending in the Articles of Capitulation, 
and they were immediately ſigned. 

When this Affair was compleated, Prince 


Eugene having ſelected 36 Battalions, and a 
N 3 Body 
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Body of Horſe, to protect his new Conqueſt 


for a few Days, while our Army continued 

near Tournay; diſpatched Orders, with all 
Expedition, to the two advanced Bodies, to 
march through Havre to the Haiſne, and 
poſſeſs our Lines on the Troville, before we 
could ſecure them for our ſelves. He then 
paſt the Scheid, berween Mortagne and Tour- 
nay, with all his Forces, which he marched 
with the utmoſt Rapidity, that they might 
advance to the Haiſne, before our whole 
Army could arrive there. 

The Vivacity of this Motion, which could 
not be unknown to Marſhal Villars, becauſe 
he might have received perpetual Intelligence 
of it from Valenciennes, Conde, St. Ghillian, 
and even from Mons; obliged him to pals 
the Scheld with all the Right of his Army, 
and transfer his Left into the Camp of his 
Right. He even advanced, with all his 
Right, to Qyzevrarn, and detached Monſieur 
de Legale with another Body of Forces to 
ſupport the Chevalier de Luxembourg. The 
Impoſſibility of ſupplying his Army with 
Bread from Valenciennes, and Conde, where 
there was not any Meal to be procured, re- 
tarded him for ſome Days; but in that In- 
terval, the Left of his Army being no longer 
apprehenſive of the Body of Troops poſted at 
Tournay, marched and joined Marſhal Vil. 
lars at the Camp of Quievrain, on this Side of 
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the Honneau. The Chevalier de Luxem- 
Bourg, who had advanced to the Lines of the 
Troville, diſcovered on the Height of St. Sim- 
Pborien, between the Haiſue and the Troville, 
the two Bodies of the Enemy's Troops, who, 
as I have already obſerved, preceded the 
March of the Army. It is reported that he 
gave immediate Notice of this Diſcovery to 
Monſieur de Legale, who was then near the 
Baſſu, that he might advance in Order to 
ſuppore him; but this is certain, that Mon- 
fieur de Legale did not form any ſuch March, 
and the Chevalier de Luxembourg thought 
it expedient to abandon the Lines of the 
Troville, and retreat to Monſieur de Legale 
and our Army; in Conſequence of which 
Motion, this advanced Body of the Enemy's 
Forces, who began to be joined by the Front 
of the Army, paſt the Troville, and formed 
their Camp at Spply. 

All theſe Motions continued to the 7th of 
September, on which Day Marſhal Villars, 
who had paſt the Honneau, at Quevrir, 


was joined by the Left of his Army, un- 


der the Conduct of Monſieur d Artagnan. 
The 8th of that Month was employed in 
giving the Infantry of the Left ſome Refreſh- 
ment, and diſtributing a ſmall Quantity of 
Ammunition Bread, Towards the Evening, 
all the Baggage was ſent away, and at Night 
the whole Army began their March to the 
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Right, and arrived at nine in the Morning, 
at a Tra& of Ground oppoſite to the Hollow 
between the Woods of Sars and Blangies, 
and on this Side of theſe Woods and that 
Hollow. 

Prince Eugene, who had paſt the Troville 
with all his Army, except a Body of Troops 
he left at Tournay, and which on the ſixth 
of this Month of September, marched in Or- 
der to join him, would have found himſelf 
in a very incommodious Situation, if our For- 
ces, upon their Arrival, had paſſed the Tro- 
ville, and poſted themſelves with the Hollow 
and the Woods in their Rear. 

The Prince, to avoid that Inconvenience, 
advanced with all his Troops, who were 
much inferior to ours in Number, and placed 
them at the Head of two or three little Ri- 

vulets that flow from the Woods of Sars 
and Blangies. He likewiſe cauſed a great 
Train of Cannon to be advanced, and con- 
fined us to our firſt Situation, by a Cannon- 
ade, and a great Skirmiſh, which continued 
all the gth: And the 1oth was employed in 
forming, through the whole Front of the 
Hollow, an Entrenchment which we carried 
through the middle of the Wood : We like- 
wiſe extended the Left of our Infantry along 
one of the firſt Projections formed by the 
Wood; and diſpoſed our Right in the ſame 
manner along the Wood, and cauſed all this 
« - ; Body 
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Body of our Infantry to cut down great Quan- 
tities of Timber, for their additional Se- 
curity. | 
But as the whole Front was too contracted 
to contain that of our firſt Line, we left 
ö ſome Brigades of Foot of our Left, and the 
6 entire right Wing of our Horſe behind the 
| Wood : We diſpoſed part of our Right in 
| the ſame manner, and all the Horſe of our 
Right were formed in ſeveral Lines, behind 
the Foot, who poſſeſſed the Front of the 
Troville. The Cannon was diſtributed through 
the whole Front, as we judged proper ; and 
this was the Situation of our Army, 

Before I repreſent the Defects of this 
Diſpoſition, it will be neceſſary to beſtow 
ſome Obſervations on the Enemy's Mo- 
tions from Tournay to the Troville, in order 
to make it appear, that we were too re- 
miſs in our Attentions to ſupport Mons: I 
ſhall then conſider the Situation of Prince 
Eugene, during the gth and roth, which will 
make it evident, thatin all that time, we ne- 

glected the Advantages we might have ac- 
quired over that General, 

The Account I have already given of the 
Enemy's Motions, when the Citadel of 
Tournay beat the firſt Chamade, makes it very 
apparent that their Views were directed to 
the Haiſne. As we were therefore reduced to 


the defenſive by the Situation of our Affairs; 
" | our 
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our Motions ought to have correſponded with 
thoſe Indications the Enemy gave us of their 
Deſigns : For had we really been apprehen- 
ſive that either Charleroi, or Namur, would 
be inveſted by their Troops, our March 
towards the Haiſue would have enabled 
us to cover thoſe Places, and conſequently 
all the Right of our Army, ought to have 
advanced with more Expedition to the Tro- 
ville, which would have {ved Mons ; becauſe 
it may be reaſonably ſuppoſed, that the Van 
of the Enemy's Forces would not have pre- 
ſumed to march through Havre, to the 
Haile as they did, a conſiderable time before 
the main Body of their Army, had we been 
poſted on the Troville: For as we could then 
have paſſed that River in a Moment, we 
might eaſily have overwhelmed thoſe Troops 
that croſſed the Haiſue with ſo much Impu- 
nity, Had our Army, therefore, advanced 
to the Trovuille, we could have had no reaſon 
to be anxious for St. Ghillian, which would 
then have been on our Left, and, when we 
had paſt the Honneau, we might have been 
certain that the Enemy would not attempt 
to throw Bridges over the Haiſue, between 
Conde and the Honneau, in order to inveſt 
that Place; becauſe the Left of our Army 
would then have been poſted on the Height 
of Conde, It muſt therefore be acknow- 
ledged, that we were guilty of a great Error 
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in not making that advantageous Motion to 
ſave Mons, and we were as inconſiderate, af- 
ter the Conjunction of our Left, and our 
March to Malplaquet, in not improving the 


favourable Opportunity that occurred to us 


during the gth and 1oth of September, to 
overwhelm Prince Eugene in his Camp of 
Srpply, by our great Superiority over him, 
in the Courſe of thoſe two Days. 

Let it be only remembred, that the Ene- 
my had left thirty ſix Battalions, and ſome 
Cavalry at Tournay, when they quitted that 
Place; and tho' theſe Troops marched with 
great Expedition, they could not join their 
Army till the Forenoon of the 1 1th; and only 
a few Hours before the Engagement. 

Theſe two Reflections are ſufficient to re- 
preſent the Fluctuation of Mind that con- 
tinually attended Marſhal Villars, who could 
never determine to ſave Mons either by an 
Engagement, or any other Motions. 

I may add too, that whatever Inclinations 
he might entertain, to preſerve Mons by a 
Battle, they were all extinguiſhed when he 
beheld the Van of the Enemy's Forces, before 
the hollow Ground; and he was reduced to 
the Neceſſity of ſuſtaining an Attack in a 
very bad Diſpoſition. For had he been re- 
ally diſpoſed to engage the Enemy, he ought, 


upon his Arrival on the gth, to have advan- 


ced into the Hollow with all the Troops it 
2 was 
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was capable of containing; and ſhould have 
penetrated into the Woods on the Right and 
Left, with the reſt of his Infantry, and have 
ſupported their Front by his Artillery and 
ſeveral Lines of Horſe, He would then have 
formed his Attack with an entire Superi- 
ority, and might have diſlodged the Enemy 
from the Opening into the Hollow, and 
formed his Camp on the other Side of that 
Place, and at the Head of thoſe little Streams 
that flow from the Woods, and enlarge 
their Channels as they approach the Trovi/le. 
So that by this Advantage, which was eaf' 
to be obtained, he might, at leaſt that fri 
Day, have made it abſolutely impoſſible for 
Prince Eugene to continue between the Tro- 
ville and our Army, even if we had not been fo 
ſucceſsful in the Engagement, as entirely to 
have deſtroyed their Army, which was much 
inferior to ours, for want of the Body of 
Infantry, I have already mentioned. 

Marſhal Villars ought to have purſued 
this Conduct, from what he himſelf ob- 
ſerved the firſt Moment of his Arrival; and 
what he would ſtill have diſcovered, had he 
advanced to the Head of the hollow Ground, 
would have rendered him more ſenſible of 
the Conſequence of coming to an immediate 
Engagement. I ſhall now deſcribe Prince 
Eugene's Situation, with which we could not 
well be unacquainted, fince it depended on 
the natural Form of the Country. This 
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This Prince had his Right to the Haiſur; 
his Left to the Troville near Gevries; his 
Center at Sipply; and the Troville and Mons 


in his Rear. His Camp was interſeQed with 


the little Streams I mentioned before, and 
therefore it is evident, that if Marſhal Villars 
had poſted himſelf beyond the Hollow, on 
the gth, Prince Eugene could not have pre- 
ſerved a Communication between the two 
firſt Lines of his Army, any otherwiſe than 
by throwing Bridges over the Streams at the 
Head of the two Lines, which would have 
made it neceflary for the Troops to be con- 
ſtantly defiling from one Stream to another. 

Prince Eugene therefore was not willing to 
wait for our Army at the Head of his Camp; 
and tho' by the Abſence of thoſe Troops that 
were left at Tournay, and could not join him 
in leſs than two Days, he was much infe- 
rior to us in Infantry; yet that Circum- 
ſtance did not intimidate him from advan- 
cing upon us, and preſenting us with a 
View of all his Troops and Cannon, with 
the Hollow in their Front. 

This evident Proof that he attended to 
attack us at the Outlet of that Cavity, ſhould 
have induced us to enter it, in that Diſpo- 
ſition which, as I before obſerved, we ought 
to have formed, in order to make our ſelves 
Maſters of that Situation, and to paſs it; 
becauſe we might naturally imagine, —_ 
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little Streams, at whoſe Source we were 
poſted, would greatly facilitate the Extent of 
our Front before the Enemy ; at the ſame 
time that it would not be fo eaſy for them to 
| make their Diſpoſition correſpond with ours, 
amidſt their Embaraſsment from the Streams, 
that flow in a ſtronger Current, and are 0 
more difficult to be paſt, in Proportion as 


they approach the Trowlle ; by which means - 
our vigorous Efforts would have eaſily ſuc- 
ceeded, againſt that part of the Enemy's Ar- 1 
my which ſhould appear leaſt capable of " 
Reſiſtance. 5 
The Conveniency likewiſe of thoſe large 
Roads that are ſtruck through the Woods, 5 
and the Support we might have received from ; 
that part of our Infantry which could not be F 
contained in the Hollow Ground, would 
have enabled us to march our Cavalry to the 
other Side of thoſe Woods, where we might 9 
have ranged them into a more extended Front, 5 
than the Enemy could form, ſince they * 
would always have been obſtructed by the q 
Rivulets ; and theſe Troops _— have re- { 
joined the Van of our Army, after they had 
diſlodged the Enemy from the Front of the P 
hollow Ground. Inftead of which, we ne- 6 
glected to make any Diſpoſition for an En- q 
gagement, and were only employed, during G 
the gth and 1oth, in ranging our ſelves as I L 


have already deſcribed, in order to receive 
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an Attack, which, at firſt, we ſeemed 'in- 
clined to offer, for the Preſervation of Mons ; 
and we permitted Prince Eugene to ſecure the 
Head of the Rivulets, and to form a Front 
more extended than our own, which we had 
contracted at a very unſeaſonable Juncture. 

Theſe Obſervations may ſuffice to ſhew 
the Errors of this firſt Diſpoſition ; but be- 
fore I repreſent the manner in which Prince 
Eugene improved them to his own Advantage, 
it may not be improper for me to give ſome 
Idea of the Diſpoſition we might have formed, 
in order to receive the Attack to Advantage; 
ſince, in my Opinion, I have ſufficiently 
made it appear, that Marſhal Villars had no 
longer any Intention to be the Aggreſſor, 
when he ſaw the Enemies advance to the 
Front of the Hollow. 

In order therefore to accompliſh this ſe- 
cond Diſpoſition, we ought to have entirely 
abandoned the Hollow Ground, and ſhould 
have form'd our firſt Line at a ſufficient Diſ- 
cance from that Situation, and have ſloped 
our two Wings of Horſe towards the Woods, 
ſupporting them at the ſame time, by pro- 
per Bodies of Foot poſted in the Thicket. 

Had this Diſpoſition been effected, part 
of which would have been concealed from 
the Enemy, they would never have pre- 
ſumed to advance into the Hollow to attack 
us, when we were prepared to receive them 

in 
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in a Front more extenſive than their own, 


and whoſe Arrangement they could only diſ- 
cover 1n part, 

When Prince Eugene ſaw his firſt Motion 
to the hollow Ground ſucceſsful, he judged 
that we were not fully diſpoſed to attack him, 
and he likewiſe concluded, by our entrench- 


ing our ſelves, that the Troops he left at 


Tournay, would have time to rejoin his Ar- 
my, after which he ſhould be in a Condition 
to act with all the Freedom he deſired. 34 

I have already pointed out the manner in 


which our Diſpoſition was defective, with re- 


lation to the Tract of Ground we poſſeſſed; 
and it will now be proper to examine in what 
Particulars it was erroneous, with reſpect to 


the Situation in which our Enemies were 


poſted. 
We had ſuffered them to form their Line 


into a greater Extent than our own, and con- 
ſequently, when they began the Attack, they 
might confront and incloſe us at the fame 
time, The Woods of Blangies, where the 
Enemy were poſted, inſtead of compoſing 
one entire Thicker, ſhoot out ſeveral long 


Growths of Trees into the Plain: Thoſe 


Motions therefore which the Enemy were 
capable of forming, beyond the 3 Pro- 
jection of the Wood, to the hither Side of 


which our Left extended, were not perceived 


by any part of our Army: And we were ſo -1 
Judi- 
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judiciouſly poſted towards the Extremity of 
that Projection, that it did not ſo much as 
join our left Flank ; fo that the Trees we had 
cut down on the Edge of the Hollow, crea- 
ted no Obſtacle to the Enemy, who were 
in a Condition to attack us in our left Flank, 
and in the Rear of our Left, by marching 
out of the Wood, under the Cover of ano- 
ther Projection of Trees, a little beyond that 
which he had poſleſſed; and it was impoſ- 
fible for us to have any View of this Mo- 
tion, becauſe we had not carried our Atten- 
tion beyond that Projection which formed 
the Extremity of our Left. The Woods of 
Sars, which we had to our Right, were 
ſhaped almoſt like thoſe on our Lefr, only 
their Projections were not ſo extended; but 
however, as thoſe Woods grew in a bend- 
ing Sweep, it is- certain that the Enemy 
might likewiſe make their Approaches to our 
Right Flank, without being diſcovered by 
the Troops, who were ſtationed in that 
varter. 

The Diſpoſition of the Front was altoge- 
ther as bad; for the Center of it was oppo- 
ſite to a Farm, which fronted the hollow 
Ground; and near that Farm was a ſmall 
Grove of high Trees. We had ſuffered the 
Enemy to ſecure this Poſt, which gave them 
an Opportunity of diſcovering our whole 
Diſpoſition, while theirs was entirely con- 
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cealed from our View. There were alſo in 
our Front, ſeveral hollow ways, which. ad- 
vanced very near it, and likewiſe ſlanted to 
our Left, which enabled the Enemy to ap- 
proach that Front without being ſeen ; at the 
ſame time that they could march to our Left, 


on the Side of the Wood, and to our Right, 


in the Center of the hollow Ground. 

This particular Deſcription of the two 
Tracts of Land poſſeſſed by the Armies, makes 
it evident, that the Enemies were poſted with 
all the Advantages for beginning the Attack; 
ſince they could engage us through their 
whole Front, which was more extended than 
ours, and even without our having any Know- 
ledge either of their Diſpoſition, or their 
Motions to attack us. Prince Eugene was 
vigilant to improve all theſe Advantages, in 
forming his Diſpoſition, which was of ſuch 
a Nature, that he never ſuſtained a general 
Engagement, even when he atracked us on 
every part; and was in a Condition to defeat 
us, without incurring any Danger of being 
defeated himſelf ; fince whatever Advantages 
might have accrued to us from the vigorous 
Defence of our whole Front, it was impoſ 
fible for us to advance, ſo as to improve our 
Advantage by a more extenfive Front, than 
we had ſuffered the Enemy to form. 

Towards the End of the ioth Day of the 
Month, Marſhal Y7/ars began to be oe 
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of his bad Diſpoſition; upon which he drew 
off from the hollow Ground, and ordered 
ſuch an Intrenchment to be thrown up in 
his Rear, as he ought to have begun upon 
his Arrival on the gth, if he had no longer 
an Inclination to attack the Enemy. 

Our Men began to work upon this In- 


trenchment, about eleven at Night, but their 


Progreſs was ſo inconſiderable at eleven the 
next Morning, when they beheld the Enemy 
in Motion to attack us, that we immediately 
diſcontinued that Work, in order to prepare 
our ſelves for ſuſtaining their Efforts in the 
beſt manner we were able. 

Prince Eugene led up his Troops before 
our whole Front, rather in ſeveral Columns 
than in one continued Line; which was ſuf- 
ficient to make us judge, that his Efforts 
would not be every where equal at the ſame 
time, but made in Succeſſion; and that he 
would conduct them in ſuch a manner as to 
invigorate them againſt thoſe parts of our 
Front, where they ſhould prove moſt ſuc- 
ceſsful. 

This Diſpoſition for the Attack, which 
began to be very evident, ſhould have indu- 
ced us to vary our manner of Defence, and 
we ought, at leaſt, in this Conjuncture, to 
have advanced to the Front of our firſt Line, 
thoſe uſeleſs Battalions, we had poſted be- 
hind the Woods to our Right and Left: And 
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they ſhould either have marched up to that 
part of the Enemy's Front, which was op- 
poſite to the Front of our Center, and which 


they had very much unguarded by drawing 


off a large Column of Infantry, who were 
employed in the Attack of our Left, that 
was ſtationed in the Woods, from the hollow 
Ground to the Extremity of our Left; or 
they ought to have been ſo diſpoſed as would 
have obliged the Enemy to recall to their 
Center, that Body of Infantry who were act- 
ing with Superiority againſt the Forces of our 
Left, who were only ranged in one Line 


along the Woods, while they were attacked 


by ſeveral Columns, ſome of which appeared 
beyond the Extremity of our Lefr, and made 
it very evident they were intended to attack 
It in the Flank and Rear. 

Tho' the Diſpoſition of the Enemy ſhould 
have cauſed us to change ours, as I intima- 
red before, we ſtill continued in the ſame 
Form; fo that the Infantry of our Left in the 
Woods, were forced, after a long and obſti- 
nate Defence; after which the Enemy eaſily 
extended themſelves towards our left Center, 
which ſtretched to the Wood, and they ſoon 
diſlodged our Infantry from that Situation. 

This Diſorder obliged Marſhal Villars to 
poſt himſelf in that Place, with new Troops 


drawn from our Center, which weakened it 


too much: And he was wounded in a ſuc- 
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ceſsful Attack he made upon the Enemy, 
who having poſſeſſed themſelves of the Wood 
from our Left, to the Left of the Front op- 
polite to the Hollow Ground, had charged 
the Left of our Center with great Vigour. 
When Prince Eugene beheld himſelf Maſter 
of the Wood of Blangies, he prepared to 
make new Efforts againſt our Right, and 
even in Succeſſion againſt our Center, which 
he' ſaw unguarded by our drawing of our 
Troops from thence, to the Left, without 
cauſing thoſe of the ſecond Line of Infantry 
to advance, in order to fill up the Intervals 
of the firſt, which was only ſupported by 
the Houſhold Troops, and ſome Cavalry of 
our Right, Theſe Efforts againſt our Right, 
ſucceeded in part, but our Diladyantage was 
retrieved by ſome Brigades of Infantry who 
advanced, and gave the Infantry of our Right 
Time to recover their Order. The Attacks 
made by this Prince upon our grand Center, 
were more ſucceſsful; for our Infantry did 
not perform their Duty, and abandoned that 
Intrenchment, even before the Enemy were 
in a Condition to affault it; in conſequence 
of which the Prince ſoon poſted his Infantry 
there, advanced his Cannon, and paſt a con- 
ſiderable Body of Cavalry through the In- 
tet vals of our Intrenchment. This Cavalry, 
indeed, were unable to ſuſtain the Charge of 
ours, who forced them from that Intrench- 
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ment; but then our Cavalry ſuffered ex- 
tremely from the Fire of the Enemy's In- 
fantry, who poſſeſſed the Intrenchment 
we had abandoned, as I have already ob- 
ſerved. | 

It may perhaps be thought ſtrange, that I 
have not, as yet, taken any notice of Marſhal 
Boufflers. But he had not any Command in 
the Battle, till he received Intelligence from 
Marſhal Villars, that his Wound had ren- 
dered him incapable of acting any longer. 
This new General, then, who had on 
charged ſeveral Times, at the Head of the 
Houſhold Troops, with diſtinguiſhed Bra- 
very, and might have been ſenſible that the 
Enemy, notwithſtanding their great Advan- 
rages, had not preſumed the whole Day, to 
paſs ene thorough the hollow Ground ; 
never had the Preſence of Mind to advance 
his Right and Left Wings to the Front of 
that Hollow, nor to form the Army into the 
ſecond Diſpoſition I have mentioned aboye. 
It has been ſaid he received Intelligence, that 
all our Left Wing of Cavalry, and the Bri- 
gades of Infantry on our Left, who, as I 
have already obſerved, had been poſted, to 
no Effect, behind the Woods, were retreat- 
ing by Jie vrain (tho, till this Moment, not 


one of the General Officers ever acknow- 


ledged that he gave Orders for that Motion) 
and that it was the Account of this Retreat, 


made 
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made without the Direction of the General, 
which obliged him to draw off all che Right 
by Bavai to Queſuoi. So that the King's 
whole Army retired without Oppoſition or 
Purſuit, half by Quievrain to Valenciennes, 
and half by Bavai to Qre/no. 

This Particular Relation of the Arange- 
ment of each Army, and the principal Mo- 
tions during the Action, make it evident: 
1/t, That the Diſpoſition on our Part was 
very defective. 2dly, That the King's Ar- 
my received an Attack, tho' they marched 
from Quievrain, with an intention to offer it. 
34ly, That the Enemy, by the Advantages 
of their Diſpoſition, did not engage in the 
Action, but to ſuch a Degree as they were 
ſenſible their different Attacks would be ſuc- 
ceſsful, and knew, at the ſame Time, that 
it would be impoſſible for us to derive any 
Advantage froin the great Loſs of Men they 
would ſuſtain by our vigorous Defence ; be- 
cauſe we could be in no Condition to advance 
upon them in a contiguous: Front, and more 
extended than that which their whole Army 
formed. 4thiy, Tho' during the Continua- 
tion of the Engagement, the Advantage was 
viſibly on the Enemy's Side, it is certain 
however, that all the Glory they would have 
gained by it, would have been the Loſs of 
four times the Number of Men who were 
killed on our Part, had our Army been ran- 
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ged in the ſecond Diſpoſition I have before 


deſcribed. | | 
The Proof of what I advance, is not to 
be invalidated by the Fact it ſelf; ſince it is 
publickly known, that our Forces, who ſe- 
arated into two Bodies in their Retreat, and 


left a Space of more than three Leagues be- 


tween their Right and Left, were not pur- 


ſued by the Enemy, to whom we reſigned 


the Field of Battle; and that even all our 


Artillery, which was drawn off, over the 
Bridge of Horn on the Horneau, between our 
Right and Left, and only guarded by our 


Body of Infantry appointed for that Service, 


Was not intercepted in its Conveyance over 


a ſpacious Plain; and in fine, that the Ene- 
my were not ſenſible of their Victory, till 
the 12th in the Morning, when they found 
themſelves Maſters of the Ground, which 
they imagined we ſtill poſſeſſed, and where, 


indeed, we ought to have continued. 


moſt every unſucceſsful Event may be im- 


It appears by my Diſcuſſion of the great 


Actions that have paſt, ſince my engaging in 


the Service, that not one of them had a per- 


fect Similitude to any other; and therefore ir 


may be concluded, that the Generalicy of 


Fortunate Events are owing to a good Diſpo- 


ſition, and the Superiority of Genius in the 


General who gains the Battle: And that al- 


puted to a defeRive Diſpoſition; and the Ti- 
x midity, 
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midity, or want of Judgment in the Gene- 
ral who is defeated. Ir is the Intereſt there- 
fore of a Prince, to be well acquainted with 
the Capacity of a General, to whoſe Con- 
duct he entruſts the Command of an Army; 
and not to be influenced in his Choice, by 
favourable Prepoſſeſſions, or the private 
Views of his Miniſters, in their Recommen- 
dations of Candidates for that Promotion. 


CHAP. XXXII. 


Of Blockades. 


FT Have not ſeen any Inſtances, wherein a diſ- 

tant Blockade alone, ever obliged a for- 
tified Place to ſurrender: But I have ſeen ſe- 
veral Places befieged, whoſe Loſs has been 
haſtened by a remote Blockade, which cut 
off all Supplies neceſſary to cheir Subliſtence 
or Defence. 

Several of thoſe Sieges in Flanders, which 
were formed by the King of France in Perſon, 
during the War that was antecedent to the 
Treaty of Nimeguen, were of this Nature. 
Valenciennes was blocked up by Conde and 
Bouchain, that were taken in the precedi 
Campaign. Cambray was blocked up at the 
ſame time, by Bouchain and the Places in 
Artois. la 
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In the War that preceded the Treaty of 
Reſwick, Mons was, in a manner, blocked up 
by Valenciennes, Conde, and Maubeuge ; but the 
Extent of this Blockade was contracted, by 
fixing a conſiderable Poſt in St. Ghillain, 
during the Winter Seaſon. When the Siege 
of Charleroi was form'd in 1698, that Place 
was in a manner blocked up by Namur, Phi. 
lippe-Ville, Maubeuge, and Huy. 

This manner of blocking up Places, chiefly 
by Bodies of Horſe poſted in the adjacent 
Towns of Strength, is much more commo- 
dious than any other; becauſe the Troops 
who are charged with the Blockade, are not 
ſo much fatigued as they would otherwiſe be, 
were they ſtationed in Villages, or any other 
unfortified ' Places, which they muſt then 
guard and accommodate to their own Secu- 
rity, as well againſt the Garriſon it ſelf, 
ſhould there be no Communication between 
theſe Poſts, as againſt the Enemy, who may 
aſſemble their Forces, ſurpriſe one of theſe 
Quarters, and introduce a Convoy, or throw 
Succours into the Place. 

The only Blockade I have ſeen, where a 
conſiderable Body of Horſe or Foot fix'd 
their Quarters very near a fortified Place, 
was that of Mons, in 1678. The Enemy, 
who were rendered more circumſpect by the 
preceding Loſs of their Towns, judged it ne- 
ceflary to leave a great Body of Troops in 
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Mons, who, in caſe it ſhould be inveſted, 
before the uſual Seaſon for opening Cam- 
paigns, might protract the Siege, till an Ar- 
my could be drawn together for its Relief. 
But as a large Magazin of Corn was neceſ- 
ſary to ſubſiſt, for a conſiderable Time, ſuch 
a Number of People, and ſo ſtrong a Gar- 
riſon as were then in Mons; his Majeſty con- 
cluded, that as this Town was not ſuffici- 
ently ſtocked with Proviſions, it muſt be 
reduced to great Diſtreſs, after it had, for 
ſome Months, ſuſtained a Blockade, formed 


by ſeveral great Quarters, which compoſed 


a kind of Circumvallation, | 

Monſieur de Montal was charged with the 
Conduct of this Blockade, which continued 
ſeveral Months, and prevented the Enemy 
from introducing any conſiderable Convoys 
into the Town, This, in time, would have 
had the Effet of a more expeditious Re- 
duction, had we formed a regular Siege to- 
wards the cloſe of the Campaign; becauſe 
M. de Luxembourg, who commanded the 
King's Army in Flanders, had Orders to ſup- 
port the Blockade. But as the Enemy were 
ſenſible that the Preſervation of the Place 
could not be effected without raiſing the 
Blockade, their Endeavous to ſucced in 
that Operation, occaſioned the Battle of St. 
— which J have deſcribed in another 
Place. 


J, there- 
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I, therefore, ſhall not recommend this 
manner of Blockading a Place from Quar- 
ters at ſo ſmall a Diſtance from it, unleſs the 
Inhabitants happen to be ſo numerous, and 
their Stock of Proviſions ſo inconſiderable, 
as to make it almoſt ſeem impoſlible for the 
Blockade to be lang continued, without redu- 
eing the People to extream Want: And when 
the Aſſailants have likewiſe an Army to ob- 
ſerve that of the Enemy, and which renders 
them ſo much Maſters of the Country, as 
to ſecure them from any Apprehenſions of 
being obliged to raiſe the Blockade: For the 
Surpriſal of a ſingle Quarter, occaſions the 
Loſs of all the reſt; and the Troops who 
were poſted in thoſe Stations, will not have 
ſufficient Time to reaflbmble; in good Order, 
before an Enemy, whoſe Forces are already 
drawn together. 
I have not ſeen any Inſtance of a Blockade, 
where an Army lay within the Lines of 
Circumyallation, with the ſole Intention of 
taking a Place by a Blockade. I have only 
mentioned this Operation of War in my Max- 
ims, that I might not omit any Circumſtance 
within the Poſſibility of Execution; and 1 
then obſerved, that this Caſe can only happen 
when a defeated Army withdraws to a Town 

incapable of e it 4 Jong Subſiſ- 
tence. 
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The manner of taking Places by diſtant 
Blockades, is practiſed in Hungary, where 
the Malecontents, not being in a Condition 
to form Sieges of Towns defended by the 
Emperor's Garriſons, have made themſelves 
Maſters of ſeveral, by not permitting the 
People to cultivate their Lands, and prevent- 
ing the Garriſon from making Excurſions 
into the adjacent Parts, to ſupply themſelves 
with Corn and other Neceſſaries. 

But theſe Blockades have not always ſuc- 
ceeded, and the Aſſailants have been fre- 


quently obliged to raiſe them, at the Ap- 


proach of the Emperor's Army, and have 
afterwards repeated them ſeveral times, be- 
fore they gained a favourable Event ; be- 
cauſe as their Troops are, in reality, no more 
than a confuſed Multitude drawn together, 
to make Excurſions into the Country, t 


are unacquainted with the Solidity of diſci- 


plined Bodies; and whenever they are ap- 
proached by the Emperor's Troops, much 
inferior in Number to their own, they are 
always compelled to abandon theſe Block. 
ades, and the Imperialiſis introduce the Con- 
voys they have eſcorted, into the Place. But 
whenever they retire, che Blockades are 
formed anew. Tis true, a perpetual Care for 
the Preſervation of thoſe Places, and the Sub- 
ſiſtence of che Garriſons, becomes extreaml 

incommodious in Time, and conſequently 
hag 
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has already occaſioned the Loſs of ſeveral 


Places. | 


— — 
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| Of the manner of inveſting Places. 


HIS Subject will not furniſh me with 

any Reflections on thoſe Sieges at which 
I have ever been preſent, becauſe the Mea- 
fures for ſucceeding have always been con- 
certed with ſo much Judgment and Precau- 
tion, that I never ſaw a Siege either raiſed, 
or ill conducted in any material Circum- 
ſtances, by thoſe who were charged wich 
that Operation. The Day-Light, indeed, 
may have ſometimes afforded the Beſiegers 


an Opportunity of poſting themſelves in bet- 


ter Order, and with more Security than they 
were able to accompliſh in the Night; and 
when an Army has advanced to the Place 
they propoſed to inveſt, they may have been 
ſenſible, that neither the Deſcriptions of 
others, nor the Delineation of Maps or Charts, 
have been ſo perfect in every Particular, as 
not to make ſome Change, in their intended 
Diſpoſitions, neceſſary. I ſhall therefore 
only relate three Inſtances of Sieges that have 
been formed in the preſent War, without in- 
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veſting the ſeveral Places in a regular man- 
ner, and it will then be evident, that this 
new Practice ought to be entirely rejected. 
In the Year 1705, the Enemy had be- 
ſieged Haguenau, in which Marſhal Villars 
had left ſome Battalions under the Command 
of Monſieur Perry. As the Enemy had 
formed this Siege in the Rear of their Army, 
they thought it unneceſſary to inveſt the Place 
in a regular manner: Monſieur Perry made 
as brave a Defence as poſſible, but as he 
found it impracticable to make a long Re- 
ſiſtance, he ordered the Chamade to be beat 


a little before Night, and inſiſted upon ſuch 


advantageous Articles for the Garriſon, that 
the Enemy immediately rejected them, and 
the Hoſtilities were renewed. In the mean 
time, Monſieur Perry ſent away all the Bag- 
gage and Ammunition of the Garriſon, un- 
der a ſtrong Guard, through a Quarter that 
had not been inveſted by the Enemy; after 
which, the Garriſon evacuated the Place, 
leaving only a few Men in the Angles of the 
covert Way, to continue the Fire; and they 
were not made acquainted with what had 
paſt, leſt any Deſerter ſhould give the Ene- 
my Intelligence of the Garriſon's Retreat. 
When Monſieur Perry thought himſelf at a 
ſufficient Diſtance from the Place, he ſent a 


Party of Soldiers to bring off the Men he 


had left in thoſe Poſts, and they retired with- 
6 out 
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out the leaſt Oppoſition. Thus did he with- 
draw the whole Garriſon, and rejoin the 
Army, without loſing one Man in his Re- 
treat. The Enemy were unacquainted with 
this Motion till the next Day, when the 
_ Garriſon had advanced too far to be overtaken 
by any Body of Horſe, that the Enemy might 
have diſpatched to purſue them. 

This is a very ſingular Inſtance, and it 
merited ſome diſtinguiſhed Marks of the 


King's Approbation; but it ſhews, at the 


fame Time, the Neceſſity of inveſting a Place 
in Form. And ] think it proper to acquaint 
thoſe who are ordered to beſiege a Place, with 
fewer Troops than are neceſſary to inveſt it 
in a compleat manner, that there is noe ſure 
Precaution to be taken againſt ſuch an Event 
as I have now deſcribed, which is to poſt 
proper Bodies of Troops in the Night near 
the Gates, and in all the Avenues contigu- 
ous to the Place; and to cauſe the Cavalry 
to extend themſelves over all that Tract of 


Ground that could not be inveſted : For if a 


Garriſon is once diſcovered, they will never 
preſume to purſue their Retreat ; and they 
muſt unavoidably be defeated, if they are 
attacked ar ſuch a Diſtance from the Place, 
as to prevent them from regaining ir. 

At the Cloſe of the ſame Year, 1705, the 
Duke of Yendime undertook the Siege of Ve- 
rua, without any Intention to inveſt the 
: * Place, 
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Place. This City is-ſeated to the South of 
the Po, upon the Range of Mountains, which 
bound that River from Montcallier to Cazal. 
Its Fortifications are extended to the Bank 
of the Po, which there forms an Ifland, 
wherea Redoubt was raiſed, toſecure a Bridge 
of Communication from Verua to Creſcentin, 
where the Duke of Savoy was then poſted 
with all his Troops. 

It appears, by this Account, that Verua 
was but half inveſted, and that it enjoyed a 
free Communication, by the River, with 
the Army of the Duke of Savoy, who daily 
ſupplied it with freſh Troops and Ammuni- 
tion, as well as Proviſions. This Siege 
therefore was of a long Continuance, and it 
not only coſt us a vaſt Number of Men, but 
was likewiſe attended with infinite Expence 
to the King; and it would undoubtedly have 
been drawn out into a greater Length, if the 
Duke of Yendime, who had always attacked 
the Place in that Part which fronted the 
Mountain, had not found Means to advance 


to the two Sides of the Iſland, a Body of 


Foot who attacked the Bridge of Communi- 
cation, and the Poſt in that Iſland, with ſo 
much Vigour, that they carried it at laſt, 
After which the City was deprived of its 


Communication with the Duke's Army, and 


held out but a few Days longer, 
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This Inſtance of the Siege of a Place with- 
out inveſting it, is ſufficient to prove that it 
is entirely contrary to the Rules of War, to 
undertake a Siege without inveſting the 
Place, and making it impoſſible for it to be 
defended by any Forces or Expedients, but 
what are incloſed within the Walls : For it 
is certain, with Reſpect to Verua, that while 
the Communication with Creſcentin could be 
preſerved, the Duke of Savoy was in a Con- 
dition to make the Place hold out till it had 
been reduced to Aſhes; and then he would 
have abandoned it, as Monſieur Perry quit- 
ted Haguenau, and even with much more 
Facility. 

The third Inſtance of a Siege, without 
inveſting the Place, is that of Turin, which 
was fatal to France. The Duke de Ia Feuil- 
lade was charged with the Execution of this 
great Enterprize, but I ſhall confine my Ob- 
fervations to the Errors that were com- 
mitted in Contradiction to the Rules neceſ- 
cary to be obſerved in the manner of inveſt- 
ing Places. The main View in this Operation 
of War, ſhould be to deprive the Beſieged of 
all Communication with the adjacent Coun- 
try, and to make them incapable of introdu- 
cing any Succours into the Place. To ren- 
der the Inſtances of Miſconduct in this Siege 
more apparent, I ſhall deſcribe the Situation 
of Turin, and the Diſpoſition of the Country 
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around it; by which it will be evident, that 
this important Expedition would have had a 
happier Event, had it been conducted with 
Judgment. 

Turin is ſituated on the North Side of the 
Po, in a very level Plain, divided by the Do- 
ria, which flows into the Po a little below 
Turin, after it has diſtributed part of its Wa- 
ters through the City by two Canals, which, 
beſides the other Accommodations they af- 
ford, ſerve to turn ſeveral Mills that contri- 
bute to the Support of the Inhabitants. The 
Citadel is a regular Pentagon, and is ſitua- 
ted between the Roads to Sſa and Pig- 
nerol. Its original Fortifications are very ru- 
inous, but the Duke of Savoy has lately added 
ſeveral ſtrong Out- Works, judiciouſly form'd 
by the Plan of the old Fortification. The 
only Suburb is that of Balon, which extends 
directly to the Doria, on that Side where the 
Road is carried on to Chivaſo and the Veneria. 
This Suburb has been crowned with three 
Horn-Works that were not covered at the 
time of the Siege: That on the Right, with 
Reſpect to the Place, is neareſt ro the Po, 
and covers the Way that leads to the old 
Park; that in the middle is the largeſt, and 
covers the Suburb; beyond it 1s an Advance 
Foſſe, which is ſupplied with Water from 
the Doria: That to the Left covers the 
Bridge of the Doria, and the Roads that are 
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ſtruck out to the Veneria and Chivaſo. On 
the other Side of the Po, a Chain of Moun- 
tains riſes at Montcalier, and extends along 
the Po, to Cazal. That Part of the Moun- 
tain oppoſite to Turin, is covered with little 
Hills, ſeveral of which the Duke of Savoy 
had incloſed with an Intrenchment, capable 
of containing ſix times the Number of In- 
fantry he then had; he had likewiſe raiſed 
ſeveral Forts and Redoubts within the In- 
trenchment, and even to the higheſt Sum- 
mit that hangs over the Road to Chrery. 

Such was the State of Turin when M. de 
la Feuillade approached it, and he ought to 
have inveſted it on the exterior Situation 1 
laſt deſcribed: To which I may add, that 
the Duke of Savoy was then in the City, with 
all che Remains of his Infantry, and the 

reateſt Part of his Cavalry, together with 
all the Infantry he had received from the 
Emperor. 
As have been ſo particular in this Deſcrip- 
tion, to render the. Errors committed by M. 
de la Feuillade more evident, I ſhall there- 
fore confine my ſelf to the Circumſtances re- 
lating to this Subject. | 

When M. de la Feuillade arrived before Tu- 
rin, he ſhould have eſteemed it his main Ad- 
vantage to inveſt the Place in ſuch a manner, 
that the Duke of Savoy, who was then ſhut 
up there with all his Court, and Troops, 

| might 
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might have no Opportunity to retire from the 
City ; becauſe our General might have been 
very certain, that the indiſpenſible Neceſſities 
which attend a Place regularly beſieged and 
inveſted, would have obliged it to ſurrender 
in a ſhort time; eſpecially when the Preſence 
of the Prince and his Court, encreaſed the 
Conſumption of Proviſions. In order there- 
fore to inveſt the Place, in ſuch a manner as 
would have effectually ſhut up all thoſe who 
were then incloſed within the Walls, M. de 
la Fleuillade ſhould have carefully conſidered 
the Conſtruction of Turin, after he had 
fully obſerved the Nature of the adjacenc 
Country, ; | 
The City has four Gates: That of the Pa- 
lace opens to the Suburb of Balon, and Chi- 
vgſo; that of Sy/ina leads to Suſa; the Gate 
of St. Peter is an Outlet to Pignerol; and that 
of the Po begins the Way to Chiery, by the 
Height of Montcalier along the Po, and turn- 
ing to the Right after croſſing the Bridge; 
and to Verua, by ſtriking to the Left, after 
paſſing the Bridge of the Po. The only 
Gates of the four, from which the Duke of 
Savoy could derive any Advantage during the 
Siege, were thoſe of the Po, and the Palace. 
The former afforded him a Communication 
with the Poſts on the Hills, with an entire 
Liberty either to enter or quit the Place, by 
ſeveral Ways, remote from each other, as I have 
TY already 
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already obſerved. The latter opened a Com- 
munication with the Suburb of Bahn. But 
I may even affirm, with relation to the in- 
veſting of this Place, that the Duke of Sa- 
voy could not have any advantageous Com- 
munication with the adjoining Country, but 
by the fingle Gate of the Po. 

When a General forms a Siege, he ſhould 
make it his firſt Care to inveſt the Place as 
compleatly as poſſible : But this Precaution 
was neglected by M. de la Feuillade; and he 
only diſpoſed his Army from the Upper Po, 
to the Doria, and fixed an inconſiderable 
Quarter between this River and the Lower 
Po, to ſecure the Convoys that came from 
Chivaſo. This Quarter was not even co- 
vered by any Lines, as I ſhall obſerve more 
particularly, in the Sequel of my Reflections; 
and Lines were only drawn from the Upper 
Po to the Doria; ſo that the Duke of Sa- 
voy had the free Uſe of the two Gates of 
the Po and the Palace, during the whole 
Siege. 

Th order to inveſt Tyrin with Succeſs, the 
following Conduct ſhould have been ob- 
ſerved. Before the Army arrived at the 
Place, the Cavalry ſhould have been ſepa- 
rated from the Infantry, and ſtationed in the 
Plain, from the Upper Po to the Doria, to 
prevent the Duke of Savoy from retreating 
with his Court and Cavalry, from the Gates 


of 
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of St. Peter and Suſina; for he could never 
have attempted that Motion with any Pro- 
bability of Succeſs, through the Palace Gate, 
and the Suburb of Balon. All the Infantry 
ought to have been poſted on the Heights, 
in order to diſlodge the Duke of Savoy's 
Troops from that Situation, When this had 
been accompliſhed, we ought to have de- 
ſtroyed the Works that covered the Suburb 
of Balon, and then the Place would have 
been regularly inveſted, 

The Meaſures in forming the Siege of Tu- 
rin having been ill concerted, and the Place 
beſieged four Months, without being ever 
inveſted, it can hardly be thought ſurprifing, 
that the City was not taken; tho' the, Pro- 
viſions the King furniſhed for this Expedt- 
tion, were infinitely greater than thoſe with 
which he had formed Sieges in Perſon. 

Theſe three Examples which I have re- 
lated, afford the cleareſt Confirmation of the 
Maxims I have offered, with Reference to 
the Method of inveſting Places, which ought 
to beaccompliſhed in the moſt perfect man- 
ner, without ſuſtaining any Riſque of being 
unſucceſsful in the Siege; but if this Opera- 
tion ſhould happen to be defective, the Ge- 
neral ſhould, at leaſt, uſe all the Expedi- 
ents in his Power, to prevent the Admiſſion 
of any Succours into the Place. 
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If Haguenau had been inveſted, the Gar- 
riſon could not have quitted the Place with- 
out any Moleſtation, when they were inca- 

able of defending it any longer. Had Verua 
fikewiſe been inveſted, the Garriſon could not 
have received conſtant Reinforcements, nor 
could the Place have been ſupplied with the 
neceſſary Proviſions for its Defence, and the 
Loſs of Men *: (king it, as well as the Ex- 
nce and Time, would have been much more 
inconſiderable. If Turin had been regularly 
inveſted, it would have been difficult for the 
Duke of Savoy to have quitted it in Perſon; 
the greateſt part of his Court muſt have con- 
tinued in the Place, where their Deſtruction 
would have been inevitable; and Prince Eu- 
gene could never have raiſed the Siege, as I 
ſhall ſhew in my Reflections on the Attack 
of Lines of Circumvallation. 
I conclude from all theſe Inſtances, that 
a General commits a capital Error, when he 
neglects the regular inveſting of a Place he 
intends to beſiege. 


CHAP, 
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C HAP. XXIV. 


Of Camps entrenched under the Walls 
of Towns. 


Shall confine my Reflections on this Sub- 
4 je, to thoſe entrenched Camps I have 
| "ſeen, and which have not been attacked, like 
that of Schellenberg, under Donawert, the 
Reaſon of which I ſhall unfold in the Sequel 
of this Chapter. 

I have before obſerved, that' we derive the 
modern Practice of entrenching Camps un- 
der Places, from the Turks. The Con- 
ſtructions of ours is indeed very different trom 
that of their Palangues; but this is owing to 
our Variation from them, in the manner of 
making War. It is a Maxim with them, to 
be only attentive to the Preſervation of ſome 

reat Town, at the Head of a Country, and 
to fortify ſuch a Place alone, to a conſider- 
able Degree. However, as they are ſenſible 
of the Neceſſity of being covered, in the Courſe 
of their Wars, and acquire this Conveniency 
in other Towns, which they are not inclin- 
able to guard with Troops, becauſe they 
would have their Armies as numerous as 


poſſible ; they generally think it ſufficient to 
2 | fortify 
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fortify thoſe Towns with good Ditches, 
and Parapets planted with Paliſades, but 
frequently without Flanks ; and they have 
no regard to the Regularity of a Fortifica- 
tion. 

We have experienced this Practice to be 
good, and have improved it with as much 
Regularity as was conſiſtent with a reaſonable 


Expence. It was propoſed by the Marſhal 


de Vauban, who likewiſe plan d the proper 
Conſtruction for the Defence of ſeveral Pla- 
ces. His Scheme may poſſibly have been too 
extenſive to be uſeful; for I would be very 
moderate in this Species of Fortification, and 
as excellent as I may believe it to be in one 
Inſtance, I am perſuaded it would prove per- 
nicious, were it multiplied to any conſiderable 
Degree. The Reaſon is evident; for if an 
intrenched Camp be not ſufficiently guarded, 
it will be prejudicial, rather than advanta- 
geous, to the Place it is intended to protect: 
When ſuch Camps have a compleat Guard, 
there can no longer be any Army in the 
Field. 

The firſt intrenched Camp I have ſeen, 
was formed by M. de Luxembourg, inthe Year 
1672, to cover the Suburb of Utrecht towards 
Holland, This General had a numerous Ca- 
valry, and not being able to cover them in 
the Town, when the Seaſon for diſpoſing 
them in Winter Quarters was not ſuffici- 

_ ently 
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ently advanced, he intrenched them under 
the Suburb, and poſted ſome Battalions with 
the Cavalry, for a Guard, which proved a 
very ſure Expedient. 

In the Year 1677, an intrenched Camp 
was formed under Briſac, in an Iſland of the 
Rhine; but it was only intrenched on the Side 
of Alſatia, and all its Fortification conſiſted 
of a Parapet, which was continued along the 
Rhine ; becauſe when that River flows in its 
uſual Channel, the Body of Water is very in- 
conſiderable : If the intrenched Camp there- 
fore, had not been covered by this Parapet, 
it would have been expoſed to Inſults from 
the Enemy, when the Waters were low. 
This Camp was formed for two Reaſons ; the 
one, that it might be a commodious Poſt, for 
more Troops than could be diſpoſed in the 
Lodgments and Barracks of the Town, at a 
time when it might be neceſſary to have a 
conſiderable Body of Troops at Briſac. The 
other, for the Conveniency of the Convoys 
of Proviſion; the Horſes and Waggons em- 
ployed in that Service, being lodged in the 
Camp, while the King's Army lay on this 
Side of the Rhine; it likewiſe facilitated the 
Supplies of Bread from Briſac, which, with- 
out this commodious Pcſt, could not be 
tranſmitted to the Army, without interrupt- 
ing the free Uſe of the Bridge, which would 
then have been incumbered with the Carri- 
ages. 
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ages. The Camp was always ſufficiently de- TY 
fended by this fingle Parapet along the Arm ＋T. 
of the Rhine, becauſe it was in ſuch a Situa- Dt 
tion as rendered it inacceſſible to the Enemy, 1 
unleſs their whole Army had been poſted on tre 
this Side of the Rhine. 

The third intrenched Camp that I have (od 
ſeen, was that of Liege, which was formed 6 
by the Orders of William of Naſſau King of We 
England, to protect that great City, which th 
could not be fortified without infinite Ex- ad 

nce, and to cover, by this Expedient, its be 
ittle Citadel on the Side of Brabant, This Irs 
Camp was well diſpoſed on the Height front- Ci 
ing the Citadel; the Trenches were wide and wy 
deep, and the Parapets Cannon proof; I have wi 
ſeen it contain 40 Battalions, and as many to 
Squadrons. _ 
M. de Luxembourg made his Approaches on 
to this Camp in 1693, with all the ſeeming © 
Diſpoſitions to attack it: But as I have al- ſtr 
ready obſerved in another Place, his real In- th 
tention was only to induce the Enemy to no 
throw more Troops into that Camp, which Ei 
they accordingly did, the Conſequence of B. 
which was the Battle of 8 This th 
Camp therefore, did not ſuſtain any Aſſault; 

for if our Troops had attacked and carried * 
it, the Loſs of it would have been preſently W 
ſucceeded by that of Liege: It is a great De- nc 
tect, therefore, in this Species of Fortifica- D 


tion, in 
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tion, to make it the Capital Security of a 
Town, fince it only ought to facilitate the 
Defence of the Place it covers, the Loſs of 
which immediately enſues that of the in- 
trenched Camp, 

The fourth intrenched Camp which I have 
ſeen, was that which the Spaniards began to 
7 before the Caſtle of Namur, and which 
we neglected to compleat after we had taken 
that Place in 1694. This Camp had a very 
advantageous Situation, and could not eaſily 
be incommoded by the Enemy's Cannon. 
Its Right Flank was partly covered by the 
City, and the Out-Works of the Caſtle, to- 
wards the Sambre, which are comprehended 
within that Camp. The left Flank extends 
to the Summit of the Mountain, whoſe Re- 
verſe might be eaſily rendered impracticable; 
and the Front would be greatly improved by 
compleating the Ditch, and extending ſome 
ſtrong Redoubts, planted with Cannon, along 
that Front, But as theſe Precautions were 
not taken, when Namur was attacked by the 
Enemy, in 1695, and defended by Marſhal 
Boufflers, this Camp was entirely uſeleſs for 
the Defence of the Caſtle. 

Theſe are all the intrenched Camps I 
have ſeen under the Walls of Towns, and 
which were not attacked. The laſt I ſhall 
now deſcribe, is that of Schellenburg, under 
Donawert, which was attacked and carried 

in the Year 1704. The 
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The Height of Schellenburg had been for- anc 


merly intrenched by Guſtavus Adolphus King on 
of Sweden, and the Elector of Bavaria had k 
ordered it to be reſtored to the ſame Con- = 
dition; but it happened not to be compleated Fo 
when it was attacked. This intrenched th 
Camp was intended to contain a Body of * 
Forces, as well for the particular Security of * 
Donawert, as to preſerve a free Communi- M 
cation between the Upper and the Lower Fi 
Danube, in caſe Franconia ſhould be made * 
the Seat of the German War. The Front of 3 
this Camp was good, but the Branches which 7 
extended to the covert Way of the Place, * 
were too long, and had not any Flank for 
their Defence; neither were they ſufficiently * 
protected, either by the Covert Way, or the Ie” 
Place it ſelf. As this Work had been but = 
lately undertaken, the Front was the only Mc 
part of it that was in any Condition of De- hi 
fence, while the Branches were not ſecured * 
from the Inſult of the Enemy: So that tho 
it could not be forced in the Front, where 2 
the Enemy made their firſt Effort, it was pe- B 
netrated by the Branches, tho' that Succeſs 
was accidental. The Darkneſs of the Night is * 
favourable to thoſe who are timorous. The '} 
Aſſailants, who were under the violent Fire | 
of the Front, endeavoured to conſult their 8 
own Security, and extended themſelves to 1 


the Flanks, which they found imperfect, 
2 and 
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and almoſt unfurniſhed with Troops ; whe- 
ther their Number was inſufficient to guard 
the Camp effectually, or whether the Bran- 
ches were neglected, during the Attack in 
Front, or that the bad Diſpoſition of the 
Forces in the interior Parts of the Camp, 
occaſioned this Omiſſion, is uncertain. But 
theſe puſillanimous Troops, who had ſtretch- 
ed to the Branches, had involved, in that 
Motion, thoſe who were braver than them- 
ſelves, and who, when they ſound but a 


feeble Reſiſtance, mounted the unfiniſhed 


Parapet, and charged thoſe Troops in Flank, 
who ſuſtained the Attack in Front; threw 
them in Diſorder, and forced the Camp. 
The Elector of Bavaria's General Officer, 
who commanded the Troops in the Camp, 
taxed the Commanding Officer of Donawerft 
with neglecting to defend the Covert Way, 
in contradiction to all the Inſtances made to 
him to that Effect. If the Enemy had ſuſ- 
tained any Fire from the Branches, they 
might poſſibly have found it difficult to ex- 
tend themſelves in the manner they did. 
But the Branches of this intrenched Camp 
were drawn into an immoderate length, and 
rendered indefenſible by their Form. And 
therefore it was not ſurpriſing that they hap- 
pened to be forced, ſince they had an eſſen- 
= —_ which expoſed them to a general 
nſult. | 


This 
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This fingle Inſtance of carrying a Camp in- 
trenched under a Place, by main Force, juſ- 
tifies my Maxim on this Subject, which I 
have inſerted among thoſe that relate to the 
Attentions neceſſary to be obſerved, as well 

in the Choice of a Situation for an intrenched 

Camp, as in the manner of its Conſtruction. 
And it likewiſe makes it evident, that theſe 
Camps are as uſeful, when they have been 
fortified and compleated as much as poſſible, 
as they are dangerous when they are ill ſi- 
tuated, imperfect, or badly defended. 

After theſe Remarks on Camps intrenched 
under Places, it may be neceſſary to obſerve, 
that intrenched Camps may be form'd, on 
ſome Occaſions, in the open Field, and where 
a Body of Forces intrench themſelves in a 
choſen Situation, which they believe to be 
unattackable. There have been ſome In- 
ſtances in Italy, during the preſent War, of 
Camps intrenched, by a ſmall Body of Troops, 
in the open Field, And as the Conſtruction 
of theſe Camps is a modern Invention, 
and entirely owing to the Germans, I call 
them Places fa German Model; becauſe this 
Fortification has, in Reality, no Similitude to 
an intrenched Camp, either in its Extent, or 
on the Account of any Protection it can af- 
ford particular Places; but it derives its De- 
fence from its own Diſpoſition, and conſti- 
tutes a regular Fortification in a few _— 
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with a Solidity that will be Cannon Proof, 
long enough to make it neceſſary for the 
Enemy to aſſault it in Form; tho' it muſt be 
acknowledged, that a Camp of this Nature, 
cannot laſt above two Years, for the Reaſons 
I ſhall hereafter aſſign. 

The manner of preparing ſuch Camps is 
this. The intended Form of the Place is 
traced out with a Rope, along which are diſ- 
poſed large Piles of Faſcines, four or five 
Feet in Circumference, and ſtrongly bound 
together, at each repeated Diſtance of half a 
Foot; and of the fame Length from one 
Angle to the other. The firſt Pile is 
faſtened to the Earth with a large Quan- 
tity of good Pickers. In this manner are 
three or four of ſuch Piles placed behind 
one another, in Proportion to the defign'd 
Thickneſs of the Fortification, and the Earth 
which is ſcooped out of the Ditch propoſed to 
be ſunk, is thrown between theſe Piles, which 
are heightned with new ones, placed over 
the others, in the ſame manner as the for- 
mer were fixed, and they are thus continued, 
till the Fortification has acquired its intended 
Height. 

When a Place is fortified in this manner, 
it is preferable to one of Earth, in ſeveral 
Reſpects. The Cannon can make but one 
Aperture, at moſt, and this never penetrates 
the whole Maſs, becauſe the Effort of the 
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Ball being deadned by the firſt Pile of Faſ- 


cines, which is well compacted, it ſtops at the 
ſecond Pile, or at leaſt never breaks into the 
third. The artificial Fires are always inef- 
fectual, becauſe the Piles are conſtantly 
moiſtened by the Earth that lies between 
them; but ſhould they happen to be kindled 
by thoſe Fires, the Fortification would not 
ſuſtain any ruinous Effect. The oblique Bat- 
teries are but little detrimental, becauſe the 
Ball can hardly penetrate this Pile, which is 
firmly bound together, and riveted to the 
Earth with Pickets; and even the Bomb that 
falls upon the Breadth of this Fortification, 
is not very injurious, becauſe its Effect is ob- 
ſtructed by the different Ranges of Piles 
that are always contiguous, and cloſely com- 
pacted with Pickets. In a Word, this new 
Invention ſeems, in my Opinion, very uſeful 
on proper Occaſions, and the only Circum- 
ſtance to be apprehended, is the rotting of the 
Faſcines, which is an Effect that conſtantly 
happens, at the End of two Vears. 


I was once charged with the Attack of a 


Place, or intrenched Camp, fo oddly diſpoſed, 
that I think it will not be improper to men- 
tion it; becauſe the Particulars may be very 
inſtructive to my Son, in caſe he ſhould ever 
be engaged in a Conjuncture of the ſame 
Nature. 


The 
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The Barbets having advanced into the 
Valleys of St. Martin, at the Cloſe of the 
Year 1689, I received Orders, in the Spring, 
to attack and drive them out of that Coun- 
try. One of the extreme Parts of the Val- 
ley is bounded by a great Rock, almoſt en- 
tirely ſeparated from the other Mountains, 
and which is called The four Teeth, on ac- 
count of its Form. To this Rock did the 
Barbets always retreat, as to a ſure Sanctuary, 
in all the Wars they ſuſtained againſt the Duke 
of Savoy, their antient Sovereign; and this 
was the Place where I obliged them to take 
Refuge. | 

My firſt Difficulty was to form a Circum- 
vallation of this Rock, where I intended to 
deſtroy all the Barbets; becauſe the different 
Projections that join it to the other Moun- 
tains, furniſhed theſe People with ſo many 
ſure Expedients to eſcape me on one Side, 
while I attacked them on the other. How- 
ever, Iat laſt ſucceeded, by my Application 
in placing Troops round the Rock; and they 
were diſpoſed in ſuch a manner, that tho' 
the Voice could be communicated from Troop 
to Troop, yet it was impoſſible to march 
from one Troop to another, in a leſs Space 
of Time than eight Hours; becauſe the 
neareſt Communication could gnly be made 
by traverſing the Projection that extended 
between the Rock, and the Soldiers who were 

Q 2 poſted 
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poſted oppoſite to the Barbers, at the Diſ- 
tance of half a Muſquet Shot, from the Fire 
of which they were unable to cover them- 
ſelves by auy Parapet, becauſe the Rock was 
higher than the Situation where they were 
poſted. 

When my Circumvallation was compleat- 
ed, I endeavoured to make the neceſſary 
Diſpoſitions for a general Attack. The Rock 
was divided from the other Mountains, in two 
Places, by a couple of Torrents, which ceaſed 
to roll down the Declivities, in thoſe Seaſons, 
when the Snow was no longer melted on 
the Mountain ; but the Edge of one of the, 
Torrents was covered with a Parapet, form'd 
of large round Flints, behind which the Bar- 
bets poſted themſelves in Order to fire, and 
where the globular Form of the Stones left 
but ſmall Apertures to receive the Muzzles 
of their Fuſees. The Torrents could be only 
approached from my Situation, by a narrow 
Track in the Rock, where only one Man 
could march in Front, but when an Advance 
was once made to the Border of the Torrents, 
there was a ſufficient Opening for the Troops 
to extend to the Right and Left, in a Front 
equal to the Length of the Parapet, behind 
which the Barbets were ſcreened. The 
Rock, in two other Places, extended to the 
Mountains, without any intermediate Fall of 
Water, but the Conjunction was * by 

uc 
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ſuch Prominences as were impracticable to 
Man, as far as I could judge. 

As I could not diſcover that all my At- 
tacks had produced any Effect, I made a par. 
ticular Diſpoſition for each diſtin& Attack, 
and ordered Signals to be given, to inform 
the ſeparate Bodies of Troops of the Effect 
reſulting from it, and which they could not 
otherwiſe diſcover; I likewiſe placed upon a 
very high Rock, which commanded an en- 
tire View of the whole Operations, a judi- 
cious Officer, who had my general Diſpo- 
fition in Writing, with a Flag to give the 
Signals, according to my Intention, and at 
the exact Time when they ought to be made. 
I then choſe the Edge of the Torrent for 
my particular Attack, becauſe I imagined it 
to be a Situation where my ſtricteſt Attention 
would be moſt neceſſary, to gain the Suc- 
ceſs I defired. I then provided each Soldier 
choſen for this Attack, with a Faſcine very 
compact, and thicker than his own Body, 
and ſtuck upon a long Picket, which trailed 
upon the Ground, and enabled the Soldier to 
carry the Faſcine before him, in order to be 
covered in his Advance, and which might 
be drawn out of the Faſcine by Degrees, as 
he approached the Edge of the Torrent. 
My Intention was to deſcend, in this man- 
ner, by the little Path that led to the Torrent, 
and with this Protection from the Enemy's 
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Fire; and to extend my Forces to the Right 
and Left of the Torrent, with the Advantage 
of being thus covered by the Paſcines 

I began my March a little before Day, 
and by that time it was light, had poſted my 
Troops along the Torrent, having only ſuſ- 


rained, till then, a few random Vollies from 


the Enemy. I likewiſe found Means, by the 
Aid of a Capſtan, to draw a ſhort Piece of 
Cannon, that carried a four Pounder, on a 
Sledge, which was alſo ſhrowded with Fal- 
cines, for the Security of the Officers who 
were to fire 1t on the Brink of the Torrent, 
and at the Diſtance of eight or ten Feet from 
the Enemy's Parapet. This Piece, at the firſt 


Fire, had ſuch an Effect againſt the Wall 


of Flint, that it made a conſiderable Breach, 
and the Report of the Cannon, which the 
Enemy did not expect, filled them with the 
utmoſt Terror, and animated the Soldiers of 
my Attack to ſuch a Degree, that they im- 


mediately threw themſelves into the Tor- 


rent, which happened to be very ſhallow that 
Day, and forced the Jatrenchment, to the 
Deſtruction of all who oppoſed them. At 
the ſame time, the Officer who had the Flag, 
made the proper Signals to the other Attacks; 
ſo that in leſs than two Hours, the Rock 
was forced in its entire Circuit, and all the 
fugitive Barbets, who had made it their Re- 
treat, were ſlain, except 25, who found 
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Means to eſcape, by that Side where I had 
charged Monſieur de Clerembout with the 
Attack. | 

I rank the Intrenchment of this Rock in 
the Claſs of intrenched Camps, becaule there 
was no particular Habitation in that Place, 
and the barbarous People who aſſembled 
there, had intrenched themſelves on the Edge 
of the Torrent, in the manner I have de- 
ſcribed, and opened the other Avenues on 
the Side next the Mountains: And it is evi- 
dent, from theſe Particulars, that the Attenti- 
ons neceſſary to be obſerved, in the Attack of a 
Poſt whoſe Situation is very peculiar, and its 
Fortification not adjuſted by the Rules of Art, 
are much greater than thoſe that are to be pur- 
ſued in the Aſſault of a regular Fortification, 
which may be comprehended by the Eye ; be- 
cauſe it was neceſſary to foreſee, in the preſent 
Conjuncture, that the Peculiarity of this Si- 
tuation, would create feveral unknown Ob- 
ſtacles, and it is impoſſible to judge what Ef- 
fects they will produce in the Minds of the 
Aſſailants, into whom we muſt endeavour to 
infuſe a Perſuaſion of Succeſs, in conſe- 
quence of the good Diſpoſition into which 
they have been formed for the Attack, 
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CHAP. . 
Of Lines of Circumvallation. 


Am now to treat of Lines of Circumval- 

lation, and Contravallation, which are 
drawn round a Place intended to be beſieged. 
I have elſewhere deſcribed the Manner of 
their Conſtruction, as well as their Uſe, and 
by what Means they are to be defended ; tho' 
this is an Operation to which the Soldiers 
ſhould be as little expoſed as poſſible. And 
in order to evince the Inconveniencies of 
ſuch a Defence, I ſhall only relate ſome In- 
ſtances, with Regard to this Article, that 
happened in my Time. 

When the Prince of Orange formed the 
Siege of Oudenard, in the Year 1674, the 
Liges that were drawn round his Troops, 

e injudiciouſly marked out, The Prince 
of Conde, who would not ſuffer him to take 
that Place, which was ill provided'for a De- 
fence, aſſembled, as ſoon as poſſible, all the 
Troops he could draw from the Garriſons in 
Flanders; and when they had joined his Ar- 
my, headvanced to the Enemy, through the 
Country that is extended between the Lys and 
the Schelg. He believed, very juſtly, that the 
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Prince of Orange, inſtead of waiting for him 
in his Lines, would put his Troops in Mo- 
tion, to attack him in his March ; for which 
Reaſon the Prince of Conde, when he left 
Eſpiers, made the proper Diſpoſitions for an 
Engagement, if that ſhould happen ro be 
neceſſary, and purſued his March with all 
the Attentions I have deſcribed, in the Ar- 
ticle of Marches. When he approached rhe 
Lines, without having any View of the Ene- 
my, he till believed that the Prince of 
Orange, who had neglected to carry his Line 
of Circumvallation to the Heights, had re- 
ſerved them, in order to his Army in Array 
of Battle before his Line. 

The Prince of Conde did not approach the 
Heights till Evening; and as deſirous as he 
was to poſt his Troops there, before the 
Arrival of the Enemy, who had not made 
their Appearance, he durſt not attempt that 
Diſpoſition, becauſe he had no Troops, at 
that time, but thoſe who compoſed the Front 
of his Army, He was apprehenſive leſt the 
Enemy, conſcious of their Error, in not ex- 
tending their Lines to thoſe Heights, and 
neglecting to form themſelves in Order of 
Battle, at the proper time, ſhould advance 
with a ſuperior Force, and eaſily diſlodge his 
Troops from thoſe Eminencies, and then 
. poſt themſelves in that Situation, which 
would have rendered the Engagement more 


difficult and hazardous. | The 
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The Prince of Conde therefore, in order to 
conceal from the Enemy, his Intention to 
fix himſelf on thoſe Heights, would not per- 
mit any Officer to appear on the Eminen- 
cies which the Enemy had not poſſeſſed, and 
ſeemed to direct all his Attentions againſt the 
Quarter on the Upper Sche/d, which was to 
the Left of the Circumvallation, and beyond 
a little Rivulet that flows into the Scheld. 
But when Night came on, and the reſt of 
the Army had arrived, he immediately cauſed 
the Heights to be poſſeſſed by the Left Wing 
of the Cavalry; after which he poſted ſome 
Battalions there, and in that Diſpoſition, 
waited till the Day ſhould enable him to ſur- 
vey the Front of the Line; which, till then, 
had been concealed by the Heights; in order 
to attack it with all the Advantages the Ene- 
my had abandoned, by incloſing themſelves 
within its Circumference, The Enemy who 
only undertook the Siege of Oudenard, with 
a Perſuaſion that the Prince of Conde was in 
no Condition to oppoſe it, and were unwil- 
ling to come to a general Engagement, were 
only attentive to raiſe the Siege in the Night. 
A very thick Fog, which began to cover the 
Earth, a little after Midnight, concealed the 
Retreat of the Enemy, whoſe Line, during 
the Night, was only guarded by a Rear Guard 
of Dragoons, who made a great Noiſe, that 
thoſe who approached them might * 
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. the whole Army was formed in order of 
Battle, along the Line. So that when the 
Fog began to clear up, our Troops beheld 
the Enemy's Rear beyond the Line of Cir- 
cumvallation, on the Side of Ghent. 
The Prince of Conde had an Inclination to 
urſue the Enemy who marched in a Co- 
but the Count de Souches, who com- 
manded the Imperial Troops, made that 
Deſign ineffectual, by judiciouſly filing the 
Front of the Army into the Rear, in order 
to poſſeſs the Eminencies which lay behind 
thoſe where the Prince of Conde had poſted 
his Troops. | 
The Particulars that attended the raiſing 
the Siege of Oudenard, are not of that Im- 
portance, as to afford me any Reflections on 
the particular Species of Action, which is 
the Subject of this Chapter; but they fur- 
niſh me with ſeveral Remarks of another 
Nature. 
The firſt is antecedent to the Time of the 
Siege. We ſee, in that Conjuncture, a young 
General elated with Preſumption, and deſti- 
tute of Experience, who becauſe he found 
himſelf ſtronger than his Enemy, imagined 
he might, even in his View, undertake the 
Siege of a Place, whoſe Circumvallation was 
interſected by a River; without conſidering 
whether he could equally ſecure both his 
Quarters, when his Enemy ſhould * 
im 
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him from the River, or whether he ſhould 
have ſufficient Time to take the Place before 
his Enemy could be in a Condition to at- 
tack him ; and even without determining whe- 
ther he ſhould wait for the Enemy in his 
Lines, or advance beyond them to attack 
him. As none of theſe Particulars were pre- 


viouſly conſidered by the Prince of Orange, | 


It is not at all ſurpriſing, that the Prince of 


Conde ſhould compel him to raiſe the Siege 


of Oudenard, with ſo much Diſhonour ; the 
Enemy would either have ſuſtained an Over- 
throw in their Lines, had they continued in 
that Situation, or, at leaſt, their Rear Guard 
would have been defeated, when they quit- 
ted the Lines, if the Fog had not riſen, and 
continued longer than the Night. 

My ſecond Remark relates to the manner 
in which this Circumvallation was formed; 


and in order to diſcover its Defects, I have 


already obſerved that Oudenard is ſeated on 
the Scheld, and conſequently it could only 
be inveſted from two Quarters, which could 
have no Communication with each other, 
any otherwiſe than by the Bridges. The 
Inhabitants had ſtopped the Sluices in the 
City, which occaſioned an Inundation, that 
floated all the Meadows along the Scheld, to 
a conſiderable Diſtance above the Line of 
Circumvallation ; and conſequently the Ene- 
my were deſtitute of a Bridge over the _— 
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above Oudenard. And tho' the Prince of 
Conde's Army made their Approaches to the 
Place, through the Country between the Lys, 
and the Sche/d, they were capable of throw- 
ing ſeveral Bridges over the River, above the 
Inundation, and might advance to the other 
Side, to ſtorm the Quarter in that part, at 
the ſame time that by opening the Sluices of 
the City, the Bridges of Communication be- 
low the Place, would have been carried 
away by the ſudden Flow of the Water. 

In a Word, the Line was very defective, 
as I have already obſerved. It was below 
the Heights, and formed without any Inten- 
tion to poſt the Army there, for an Engage- 
ment, and the Extent of Ground that lay be- 
tween it and the City, was not ſpacious 
enough to admit any Army to form them- 
ſelves in Order of Battle, without being ei- 
ther expoſed to the Cannon from the Place, 
or to the Fire of the Army, who were drawn 
up on the Heights: Or, laſtly, without 
ſtriking all the Tents in their Camp. Ir is 
evident therefore, that the Lines of Oude- 
nard could not be defended without inevit- 
able Danger. 

The ſecond Inſtance of Lines being forced, 
in my Time, is that of the Turkiſb Lines 
before Vienna, in the Year 1683. The 
Grand Vizier had drawn the Lines round his 
Army, within a Circumference of riſing 
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Ground, that left a ſpacious Plain, between 
the Lines and the Mountain. This general 
had neglected to poſſeſs the Heights towards 
the Danube, when the Chriſtian Army ad- 
vanced to his Troops, becauſe he thought 
them impracticable to an Army, and eſpeci- 


ally the Cavalry; and he did not quit his 


Line, to form the Troops in order of Battle 
on that Plain, and prevent the Chriſtian Ar- 
my from advancing, by the open Country, 
on the Upper Danube. Thoſe two Errors 
gave the King of Poland an Opportunity of 
extending all his Cavalry along the Plain, 
and even on the Heights, and of attacking 
the Front of the Line; while the Duke of 
Lorain attacked the Right, with all the Ger- 
man Infantry, by the Head of the Upper 
Danube. In this manner were the Turt:/h 
Lines of Circumvallation forced, and their 


Army defeated, with the Loſs of all their 


Artillery and Baggage. | 
This Example juſtifies my Maxim, not 
to wait for an Enemy, in Lines of Circum- 
vallation, be they never ſo good; becauſe 
they are always attacked where they are moſt 
expoſed, and the Enemies make their main 
Effort in thoſe Parts that ſeem moſt com- 
modious to their Purpoſe, and where they 
are ſenſible the Defence will be leaſt con- 
ſiderable. It is likewiſe impoſſible for an 
Army to form themſelves in ſuch Lines, and 
| to 
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to oppoſe a Front to the Enemy, who have 
ſeparated the Troops of their Adverſaries, by 
entring the Line. | 

The third Inſtance of Lines that have been 
forced, is that of Turin, in the Year 1706. 
As I have already mentioned this Siege, in 
my Obſervations on the Errors committed 
in the manner of inveſting that City, and 
ſhall have occaſion to reſume that Subject, 
in the ſequel of this Diſcourſe, I ſhall confine 
my ſelf, at preſent, to the Battle of the Lines, 
and hope to make it evident, that the fatal 
Event of this Action, can be only aſcribed to 
the Errors committed againſt the true Max- 
ims that ought to be purſued, in this Opera- 
tion of War, 

When Prince Eugene arrived at the Tanaro, 
with his Army, he found the Duke of Orle- 
ans poſted with his Forces, on the other Side 
of that River, with an intention to diſpute 
either the Paſfage of the Tanaro, or that of 
the Po. This was the beſt Reſolution that 
could be formed, but the Deſtiny of France 
had otherwiſe decided the Affair. The King 
had appointed the Marſhal de Mar ſin to com- 
mand the Army, under the Duke of Orle- 
ans; and as his Majeſty repoſed much Confi- 
dence in the Marſhal, he had ordered the 
Duke to pay a Deference to the Sentiments 
of that General, when they ſhould happen to 
differ from his own, The Duke's Thoughts, 
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in this Conjuncture, being contrary to the 
Marſhal's, that Prince aſſembled a Council of 
War, with a Perſuaſion, that the Plurality 
of Voices would confirm his Opinion, not to 
ſhut up the Army in the Lines of Turin, 
againſt the oppoſite Sentiments of the Mar- 
ſhal de Mar/in. But the Cabal of M. de /a 
Feuillade, who formed the Siege, joining with 
the Partizans of the Marſhal, the Duke found 
his own Opinion, tho' very judicious, en- 
tirely difreliſhed, and the Council came to a 
Reſolution to permit Prince Eugene to paſs 
the Tanaro, and that the King's Army ſhould 
retire within the Lines, when that Prince 
approached the Po, and we left only a ſmall 
Body of Infantry, under the Command of 
M. d Albergoti, to keep the Heights of Mon- 
calier and Chieri. 

This firſt Error drew on a ſecond. The 
Army entered the Lines, and the Duke of 
Orleans found the Camp ſo ill ſupplied with 
Proviſions, that there was only a Quantity 
of Meal ſufficient to ſubſiſt this numerous 
Army for four Days. We were therefore 
immediately obliged to ſend away all the Pro- 
viſion Waggons, as far as Szſa, which was 
ten Leagues from the Camp, for 1500 Sacks 
of Meal that were depoſited in that Place, and 
it would be three Days, at leaſt, before the 
Convoy could return to the Camp. * Prince 
Eugene howeverdid not allow them Time to 
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compleat that Expedition, but encamped his 
Army in the Plain of the Mzllefleurs, the 
very Day the Convoy was to arrive at the 
Camp. The Van- Guard of this Prince diſ- 
covered the Convoy, before the Troops who 
guarded it could have any Intelligence of the 
Enemy's Approach, and it was entirely ſur- 
priſed. So that if Prince Eugene had not 
forced the Quarter of Balon, the next Day, 
he might have ftarved the King's Army in 
their Camp; ſo negligent were we in furniſh- 
ing Proviſions for ſo numerous an Army, 
who were likewiſe ſhur up in their Lines, 
near an Enemy of inferior Force, which 
was a Proceeding, abſolutely inconſiſtent 
with all the Rules of common Under- 
ſtanding. 

Prince Eugene, after the Surpriſal of this 
Convoy, being informed that the Quarter 
from the Doria, to the Lower Po, was deſ- 
titute of a Line, and had but few Troops to 
guard it, paſt the Doria with all Expedition, 
and encamped at the Veneria. If the King's 
Army had quitted their Lines, and left them 
in their Rear, and if they had been found, in 
Order of Battle, on the Plain of Milleſleurs, 
where the Enemy had been poſted, they 
would never have preſumed to paſs the Do- 
ria: And this was the third capital Error 
which was committed, on this Occaſion, 
againſt the Maxim of not waiting in Lines of 
* Vol. II. R Cir- 
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Circumyallation, for the Advance of an 
Enemy. 

We were ſenſible, tho' too late, that the 
Quarter of Balon, which NI. de Ia Feuillade 
had neglected to cover with Lines, lay ex- 
poſed, after the Enemy had paſt the The: 
And it would have been judicious, in, us to 
have immediately croſt that River, with the 

whole Army, ſince it was no longer neceſſary 
for them to continue in their Lines, towards 
a Quarter from whence the Enemy had de- 
camped. This ſalutary Motion was, how- 
ever, neglected, and the Quarter which was 
weak in Troops, was attacked the next Morn- 
ing, byall the Enemy's Forces, in three Co- 
lumns of Infantry, ſupported by the whole 
Body of their Cavalry. It was ſo late, before 
we received Intelligence of their Approach, 
that we had not Time to paſs the Doria, with 
a ſufficient Number of Troops, to oppoſe 
the Enemy. The Quarter of Balon, there- 
fore, was ſoon forced, the City was relieved, 
and we were obliged to raiſe the Siege in the 
utmoſt Confuſion; with the Loſs of all 
our Artillery, the Number of which was 
prodigious. It was not the Death of Mar- 
ſhal de Marſin, who was {lain at the Quarter 
of Balon, or at leaſt mortally wounded and 
taken Priſoner, that occaſioned the Diſorder, 
and the raifing of the Siege, but the unhappy 
Wound of the Duke of Orleans, who was no 
longer capable of acting. This 
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This Example diſcovers the great Diffi- 
culty of compoſing the Diſorder which is 
diffuſed through a whole Army, by forcing 
a ſingle Quarter of a Circumvallation; and 
tho” this was ſeparated, by the Doria, from 
the reſt of the Army, who had not any Share 
in the Calamity at Balon, yet it happened to 
produce ſuch Effects, as were afterwards 
too ſenſibly experienced, and which are too 
well known, to make it neceſſary for me to 
relate the Particulars. | 

It may naturally be concluded, from theſe 
three Inſtances of Lines being forced, that it 
is always dangerous for a General to wait 
for his Enemy, in Lines of Circumvallation, 
be they never ſo good; becauſe the Loſs is 
infinite, when they are forced, and he ex- 
poſes his Army to the Danger of an Over- 
throw, and always without any Poſſibility of 
defeating the Enemy, who only make their 
Efforts againſt the Line they attack, at ſucha 
Diſtance, and for ſuch a Length of Time, as 
they judge convenient, and who ſuſtain no 
other Riſque by the Action, even tho! it 
ſhould happen to be unſucceſsful, than the 
loſs of ſome Men; becauſe the Army, who 
are ſhut up in the Lines, are incapable of 
improving any Diſorder, which their vigorous 
Reſiſtance may occaſion among the Aſſail- 
ants, who when they have ceaſed their At- 
tack, are formed in Order of Battle before 
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an * who muſt quit their Barriers, in 
order to advance to the Foe; and which is a 
Motion altogether impracticable. 

But that I may the more effectually en- 
force this Maxim, that an Army ought never 
to wait in Lines of Circumvallation, for the 
Arrival of their Enemy, but ſhould engage 
them without the Lines, I ſhall relate a 
fourth Example, which is contrary to thoſe 
I have already repreſented, and where the 
General ſucceeded in his Enterpriſe, by con- 
forming to this Maxim. 

When Prince Eugene formed the Siege of 
Liſle, he contracted the Extent of the Lines, 
as much as poſſible, and would only compre- 
hend ſuch a Tra of Ground, on which he 
could ſtation thoſe Troops who were appro- 
priated to this Expedition, and without any 
Intention to carry his Circumvallation round 
the Heights adjacent to the Line; becauſe he 
would not encloſe his Army within thoſe 
Limits, ſhould we make our Approaches to 
attack them; and he determined to reſerve 
thoſe advantageous Heights for his Field of 
Battle. When the Duke of Burgundy, there- 
fore, marched for the Relief of that Place, 
by the Upper Marque, and Scelin, he found 
Prince Eugene poſted and intrenched on the 
Heights between Scelin and Lifſe, and with- 
out his Line of Circumvallation. His Right 
was ſupported by the Moraſs of Noyelle, 2 
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his Left by the Marque; and the Village of 
Frelin lay in the Front of his Right; by 
which means he oppoſed, to our Army, a 
Front as much extended as that by which he 
could be attacked; at the ſame Time that he 
had no Reaſon to be apprehenſive for the 
Flank of his Troops. Any Diſpoſition of this 
Nature, would have been impracticable to an 
Army, who had been ſhut up in their Lines 
of Circumvallation, where it is almoſt impoſ- 
ſible for their Flanks to be ſupported or co- 
vered, and where they may be ſurrounded 
by the Enemies, who are capable of forming 
all ſuch Motions as they ſhall judge expedi- 
ent, in order to force the Lines. 

This laſt Example entirely juſtifies the 
Truth of my Maxim, and I ſhall conclude 
this Chapter with repeating my Obſervation, 
that an Army ought never to wait, in their 
Lines, for the Approach of an Enemy. 


— 


C HAP. XXXVI. 
Of the Attack of a Place. 


1 Have already obſerved, that a Place ſhould 
be always attacked in that Part where it 
is moſt eaſy to be forced, with Relation to the 
Facility of ſupporting the Attack, which may 
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be ſo confiderable, as to induce a General to 
open the Trenches on a Quarter of greater 
Strength than any other. 

My. Reflections on this Subject, ſhall be 
drawn from thoſe Sieges, in which the 
Trenches have been opened, withour ſuffi- 
cient Reaſons, in a Situation where it was 
moſt difficult to conduct an Attack. My 
firſt Inſtance ſhall be the Siege of Charleroi, 
in the Year 1693. 

Monſieur de Vauban had not formed the 
Body of the Place, but had built all the 
Out-Works, and, conſequently, ought to have 
been well acquainted with that Place. He 
was charged with the Conduct of the Works, 
under M. de Luxembourg, and yer, tho' he 
was a Man of great Ability and Prudence, 
and very cautious of hazarding the Mens 
Lives, he attacked the Place, in a part ſtrong 
enough to hold out longer than any other 
Quarter, and in a Seaſon far advanced and 
very rainy. The Place was attacked in the 
following manner. The Trenches were 
opened, only on the Right of the Head of 
Bruſſels, without cauſing our Left entirely 
to encloſe the Polygon of that Place, after 
which the Sap was carried on, to the Foot 
of a very ſteep Glacis, between the Canal and 
the Counterſcarp of che Place. The ſecond 
Attack was to be conducted between the 


Sambre, and the Head of the Canal; and 
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theſe two Attacks were to communicate with 
each other, between the Canal and the Place; 
after which, we were to advance, at the ſecond 
Attack, beyond the Cawſey of the Canal. 
This ſole Track of Communication between 
the two Attacks, could be only ſupported by 
the Fire of a Parallel, raiſed on the other 
Side of the Canal, and even that Protection 
would have been too remote, had the De- 
fence been maintained with Vigour. 

It was neceſſary therefore, before the Com- 
munication of the two Attacks, at the Foot 
of the Glacis, was attempted, to make our 
ſelves Maſters of two Redoubts of Stone, one 
of which was taiſed in the Canal, on the right 
Flank of the Attack of the Head of Bruſſels, 
and the other at the Head of the Canal, on 
the Side of the Attack of the Sambre, and 
which defended the Cawſey of the Canal. 
This Paſſage was very narrow and difficult, 
ſo that the Troops could nor eaſily defile, in 
a Place that was but fix Fathoms in Breadth, 
from the Fire that came from a much higher 
Situation; and it was equally difficult to 
hazard a Communication, on the lower End 
of the Canal, becauſe the Tract of Ground 
between it and the Foot of the Glacis, which 
was very ſteep, was too inconſiderable, to 
make it practicable to form any Expedients, 
in order to cover the Work that was to be 
extended from one Attack to the other. This 
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Work was, however, compleated without 
any Oppoſition from the Enemy, who after- 
wards even permitted us to make a Lodgment 
on the Glacis. 

This good Fortune, ſhould be no induce- 
ment to purſue the ſame Conduct, in any 


future Conjuncture, and is only to be aſcribed 


to the Incapacity of the Officer who defen- 
ded the Place, and to the Weakneſs of the 
Defence, which are accidental Circumſtan- 
ces, on which the Beſiegers ſnould never de- 
pend. And the Enemies of M. de Vauban 
have declared, that he had an Inclination to 
diſcover his Capacity, in the Conduct of the 
Works for this peculiar Attack. This Suſ- 
picion might pofiibly have ſome Foundation, 
with Reſpect to any Perſon but M. de Vau- 
ban, whoſe Merit has been always conſpi- 
cuous, and to whom the Maſters of great 
Genius, in Fortification, have been conſider- 
ably obliged. 

The ſecond Inſtance of an injudicious 
Choice of a Situation for the Attack of a 
Place, is that of the laſt Siege of Barcelona, 
which the Marſhal de Teſe raiſed in a diſho- 


nourable manner, upon a meer Intelligence, 


Coaſt of Valentia. | 

M. de Lapara was charged with the Con- 
duct of the Works; and as he was much in- 
ferior to M. de Vauban, his Errors can be 
* TX - only 


that the Enemy's Fleet had been ſeen on the 
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only imputed to his Incapacity. This En- 
gineer propoſed to attack Barcelona, and the 
Fortreſs of Montjoui, from one extreme Point 
of the Trenches ; and the Project might have 
been good, had the Execution of it been more 
judicious. Barcelona had been raken, from 
this Quarter, by the Revolters, and the Place 
had never been repaired from that Time: 
But the Attack ought not to have been con- 
ducted from Mont joui, againſt the Head of 
Barcelona, but rather againſt the Flank which 
lay open to an Inſult, and was accordingly 
inſulted by accident, when the Beſiegers at- 
tempted to make a Lodgment on the Coun- 
terſcarp, on the Side of Barcelona, The 
Conduct therefore, in the Attack of the City, 
was very mean, tho there might be Reaſons, 
as I before obſerved, for the Choice of that 
Attack. 

When I therefore compare the Siege of 
Charleroi, with that of Barcelona, I may ſay, 
with Reſpect to the Former, that the At- 
racks which were choſen, where the Place 
was ſtrongeſt, were conducted to a fortunate 
Event, by a Man who was defirous, on that 
Occaſion, to diſplay the Greatneſs of his Ca- 
pacity, by taking a Town, at a Quarter en- 
tirely different from that where he ſeemed 
to have had an Intention to take it, and which 
was at the Head of Bruſſels. Burt as to the 
Qiege of Barcelona, M. de Lapara, who h oy 

5 judi- 
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judiciouſly choſen his Attacks, did not con- 
duct them with Capacity, in the Progreſs of 
that Siege, nor even to his Death. 

The third Example, of the ill Choice of an 
Attack, is that of Turin. As this was the 
moſt memorable of all, and the manner of 
forming the Attack had been diſcuſſed ſe- 
veral Months before the Siege was under- 
taken, I ſhall be more particular in relating 
this Event, than I was in my Account of the 
others. | 

There were two fine Attacks to be choſen 
againſt che City; the one, on the Side of 
Valentin, at the Gate of St. Peter, and the 
other, towards the Suburb of Balon, againſt 
the Gate of the Palace. The Choice berween 
theſe two Attacks was propoſed, and I ſhall 
now relate the Reaſons that were alledged 
againſt them, and which appear to me very 
infufficient. | 
It was objected againſt the Attack of St. 
Peter's Gate, that in order to render it prac- 
ticable, it would be neceſſary to begin with 
ſecuring the fortified Eminence of the Capu- 
cins, which lay within the grand Intrench- 
ment of the Heights, on the other Side of the 
Po; and I allow that Obſervation to be juſt : 
But muſt likewiſe affirm, that this Opera- 
tion was a neceſſary Preliminaty, as well to 
the inveſting of che Place, on the other Side 
of the Po, as to ſecure the Artack againſt the 
City; 
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City; and it would likewiſe have proved very 
commodious to the Aſſailants. | 
It was urged againſt the Artack of the 
Palace Gate, that it would be neceſſary to 
begin with conquering the Works that co- 
vered the Suburb of Balon, becauſe they 
would otherwiſe have commanded the Re- 
verſe of the Trenches, till they could have 
been carried on, berween thoſe Works, and 
the Body of the Place; after which it would 
be ſtill neceſſary to diſlodge the Enemy, from 
the Heights on the other Side of the Po, or 
otherwiſe the Cannon of the City, which had 
been planted at the Vineyard of the Duchy, 
and on the adjacent Hills, would have con- 
tinually plaid into the Trenches. I likewiſe 
approve of theſe Reaſons, but can take upon 
me to aſſert, that the Siege of Turin ought 
not to have been formed, without a previous 
Attack of the Heights, for the Security of 
thoſe two fine Attacks, becauſe it is an un- 
deniable Maxim, in Operations of this Na- 
ture, that the opening of the Trenches ought 
to be preceded by every Circumſtance, pro- 
per to be effected againſt any Enemy, in or- 
der to render the right Choice of a Situa- 
tion, ſor the Attack of a Place, advantageous 
to the Aſſailants. | 
Theſe two Attacks, that were thus pro- 
poſed, on the Upper and Lower Po, had no 
Inconvenience to be apprehended, except _ 
8 | wat Ire 
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Fire of the Cannon, from the Heights on the 
other Side of the Po, and for that very Rea- 
ſon, the Enemy ought to have been diſlodged 
from thoſe Heights, after which, the Attack 
would only be attended with an inconſider- 
able Difficulty in the Front, which might be 
conquered, in a few Days, by the Fire of that 
E Train of Artillery, which the 
King had cauſed to be planted againſt Turin, 
and with the greater Facility, as the Fortifi- 
cation lay open to thoſe two Quarters. 
There were two other particular Reaſons, 

which ought to have determined the Choice 
of the Attack, in Favour of the Palace Gate; 
the one, that it fronts the Palace of the Duke 
and the old Town, the Houſes of which are 
almoſt contiguous to the Rampart, where 
the Streets are very narrow, and the Build- 
ings eaſy to be ſet on fire, which would have 
rendered it very difficult for the Beſieged to 
convey Ammunition to the Rampart, and 
the Place of the Attack. The other, that by 

ſtopping the Flow of the Canal of Alpignan 

into the Doria, that Canal might have formed 

the Rear of the Trenches, which, at firſt in- 

deed, would have been open to the Reverſe 
of the Works that cover the Suburb of Balon, 

but, even then, would not have been flanked 

by the Horn-Work that was newly raiſed, 
between the Gate of Sina and that of the 
Palace. The Works, therefore, which — 
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vered the Suburb of Balon, and were on the 
other Side of the Doria, would have been 
abandoned, as I before obſerved, when the 
had been ſeparated from the Place, by the 
Trenches. | 

All theſe Reaſons for our chooſing one of 
thoſe two Attacks, and eſpecially that of the 
Palace Gate, in Preference to that of St. Pe- 
ter, on account of the Facility of the Service 
in the Attack, becauſe the greateſt Part of 
the Ammunition was —__ to the Camp 
from Chivaſo, were ineffectual, notwith- 
ſtanding their Weight, againſt the Fatality 
which betrayed us into the Loſs of Italy, by 
our injudicious Choice of the Situation for the 
Attack of Turin. 

It was determined, therefore, to open the 
Trenches, againſt a ſtrong Front of the Cita- 
del, the Baſtions of which were covered with 
Counter Guards, the Angles of the Counter- 
ſcarp fortified with Redoubts of Stone, Bomb 
Proof, the two Glacis in excellent Condition, 
and countermined with great Care; in a 
Word, againſt a Front prepared for a long 
Reſiſtance, with all the Art and Expence ne- 
ceſſary on ſuch Occaſions. 

The Reaſon alledged for attacking Turin, 
by the Citadel, was that only one Siege was 
intended, becauſe the Loſs of this Fortreſs 
would be ſucceeded by that of the City; 
whereas if we had choſen one of the two 


other 
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other Attacks, it muſt have been preceded 
by that of the Intrenchment, and the Hills 
which it incloſed, and that after this Expe- 
dition, we muſt take the City, and then be- 
fiege the Citadel, by which Means we ſhould 
be engaged in three Sieges inſtead of one, 
This Reaſon is eafily refuted, and had not 
any Appearance of Solidity: For as the Duke 
of Savoy was ſhut up in Turin, with all the 
Remainder of his Infantry, and the greateſt 
part of his Cavalry ; we ought to have choſen 
the Situation for the Attack, in ſuch a man- 
ner, as to have made it contribute to inveſt 
the Place ſo effectually, that neither the 
Duke, nor his Troops, ſhould be capable 
of quitting Turin. The Deſtruction of 
this Body, would have obliged the Allies to 
abandon Italy, and would have totally ru- 
ined the Duke of Savoy. It was, therefore, 


of the utmoſt Importance, to block up that 


Prince in the City; and as the Attack of 
Turin, by one of the two Gates I have men- 
tioned, ought to have been preceded by our 
Poſſeſſion of the Heights, it is certain, that 
the Choice of thoſe Attacks would have pro- 
duced this Capital Event, for the Concluſion 
of the War in Traly. | 

It is a miſtaken Opinion, that one of theſe 
two Attacks of the City, would have length- 


ened the Expedition, and have occaſioned 


three Sieges; the Reaſon is this. The Troops 


who 
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who were ſhut up in the Place, were very 
conſiderable in Number, it was neceſſary 
therefore to concert ſeveral Meaſures to de- 
ſtroy them, and which might have been ef- 
fected, by increaſing their Fatigue, and mul- 
tiplying their Deſtruction in Detail. But we 
deprived our ſelves of the Means to accom- 
pliſh this Event, by reducing the Attack of 
Turin, to one Point of Defence, which was 
that againſt the Front of our Attack of the 
Citadel. Beſides, as the Attack on the Pa- 
lace Gate, was ſuch as I have deſcribed, how 
could it be imagined, that the Citadel alone 
would be capable of containing the Men who 
would be in a Condition, to ſerve, after we 
had taken the City, which could not have 
made a long Refiſtance, had we attacked it 
by the Gate of the Palace? How could it be 
ſuppoſed, that part of the Troops would per- 
fiſt in an obſtinate Reſolution to be over- 
whelmed by main Force, in the City, when 
we had once forced it, while the other part 
were ſhut up in the Citadel to ſuſtain a third 
Siege? 

The Capitulation of the City would, in all 
probability, have regulated that of the Cita- 
del, on Conſiderations a little more or leſs 
honourable for the Troops. But I will ſup- 

ſe that the City had been taken, without 
[10 Ba made any Capitulation for the Cita- 
del, and that, by the Obſtinacy. of the Gar- 


riſon, 
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riſon, and their deſperate Defence, at the 
time when the City was obliged to capitulate, 
the Troops of that Garriſon had been ſo re- 
duced, that no more of them had been left 
in the Place, than what might have been con- 
tained in the Citadel for its Defence; this, in 
my Opinion, would have been the ſtrongeſt 
Circumſtance of Deſperation that could have 
occurred in the Defence of Turin, But why 
ſhould this particular Inſtance of Deſperation, 
have made it neceſſary to beſiege the Citadel 
in Form? I muſt confeſs the Reaſon is not 
evident to me; but on the contrary, I aſſert, 
that twenty Battalions, and five hundred 
Horſe, would have been ſufficient to guard 
the City, and form the Blockade of the Cita- 
del; and that the reſt of the Army, by march- 
ing from the Siege to join the precautionary 
Army in Lombardy, would have rendered it 


fo ſuperior to the Emperor's Forces, who had 
no fixed Poſts remaining, on the other Side of 


the Alps, that they might eaſily have been 
compelled to repaſs thoie Mountains, and 
abandon [taly. I likewiſe add, that if there 
had been a fix d Determination to beſiege the 
Citadel in Form, in Oppoſition to the ſolid 
Reaſons J have offered, our Troops ought to 
have attacked it from the City, and not from 
the Country. We may therefore impute our 
Misfor tunes in 1taly, to our Miſconduct in the 
Choice of a Situation for the Attack on Turin. 


Tho' 
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Tho' the Siege of Liſſe proved ſo ſucceſs- 


ful coour Enemies, in the Year 1708, I muſt 


equally condemn their Project, as well as 
their Conduct in the Choice of their At- 
tack of that Place. The Proje& for this 
Siege might well be thought chimerical by 
every Man of Underſtanding. The City had 
been ſufficiently fortified with all the Art 
M. de Vauban could beſtow upon a Place, the 
Body of it was ftrengthned with Baſtions, 
when the King took it, and beſides the Ad- 
vantage of the Citadel, his Majeſty had ad- 
ded all the Out-Works he judged neceſſary. 
The Marſhal de Boufflers was likewiſe in the 
Place, with a Garriſon of about 15000 Men. 
How then could it be imagined, that the 
Enemy ſhould be capable to bring before 
that Place, all the Ammunition and Provi- 
fions, and to convey thither all the Artillery 
and Materials neceflary to ſuch an Enter- 
prize, ſince theſe immenſe Loads were to be 
brought from a Diſtance of 23 Leagues, by 
Land, and amidſt an Army of above 80000 
Men, who might eaſily have been aſſembled 
for the Interception ofzthoſe prodigious Con- 
voys, whoſe Line of Carriages, alone, exten- 
ded five Leagues at leaſt ? All this was, how- 


ever, accompliſhed by the Enemy, without 


the Loſs of one Waggon, which will ſeem 
incredible to Poſterity, tho the Fact is coo 


certain to be conteſted. 
Vor. II. 1 I have 
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I have already obſerved, that 2 General 
may ſometimes have very good Inducements 
to attack a Place on ſome particulæ Quarter 
that ſeems ſtronger than any other; t that 
they can only relate to the Facility or Pro- 
tection of that Attack, which would be more 
difficult to be carried on and ſuſtained in 
another Situation, tho' the Place ſhould hap- 

en to be weaker in that Part. The Attack on 
the City of Liſle, was made by the Magdelane 
Gate, from no other Motive than the ſmall 
Diſtance from the Cauley of Menin, by which 
the Ammunition and Artillery might be con- 
veyed in a commodious Manner, for the Ser- 
vice of the Trenches. The Place was not 
ſo ſtrong, at the Gate of Five, and the Diſ- 
tance from whence the Artillery and Ammu- 
nition were to be conveyed to the Trenches, 
did not exceed a Quarter of a League; the 
Enemy's Motive, therefore, for opening the 
Trenches where they did, may be juſtly 
thought inſufficient. 

This improper Choice of the Attack was 
unavoidably attended with bad Conduct in 
the Works: The Trenches were opened to 
the Right and Left of the Deule, and conſe- 

uently the two Attacks were ſeparated by 
the River, and could only maintain a Com- 
munication by Bridges, which might have 
occaſioned great Inconveniencies, if the Be- 
fieged had been diſpoſed co impro ve this Miſ- 
4 conduct: 
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conduct: The Front of the Army, when 
they began the Works, was drawn out againſt 
a Polygon of Fortification, that compre- 
hended above a thouſand Fathoms in Extent, 
and this Front, contrary to all Rules of Art 
in the Attack of Places, was contracted in 
Proportion as it approached the Works; fo 
that when the Enemy were near the Covert- 
Way, they were reduced to a Point, with 
Relation to the Extent of the Attack, and 
only preſented themſelves before the two ſa- 
liant Angles of the Tenaille; by which Means 
they no longer equalled the large Front, when 
they advanced to the Glacis; and conſe- 
quently were never in a Condition to drive 
the Beſieged from the Covert-Way, by Lodg 
ments on the Glacis, and they accordingly 
made but one attempt to march the Troops to 
the Counterſcarp, in which they were unſuc- 
ceſsful. | 

Theſe were the principal Errors commit- 
ted by the Enemy, contrary to the Rules 
neceſſary to be obſerved in the Attack of 
Places. | 

The Siege of Tournay, formed by the Ene- 
my, in the Year 1709, ſeemed to be an En- 


terprize that would furniſh me with a Variety 


of Reflections, becauſe it had the Appear- 
ance of being very conſiderable, with Refe- 
rence to the Situation, and the Structure of 
the Place. I have no Remarks to offer on 
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the Project for this Siege, which could only 
be concerted by the Enemy, in Preſumption 
of their Superiority, and the Facility of con- 
veying before the Place, whatever might be 
neceſlary to the Completion of that Enter- 
prize; and in Conſequence of their Certainty, 
that the Garriſon of Tournay had not a ſufli- 
cient Supply of Proviſions, for ſuch a Length 
of Time as the Siege might have been conti- 
nued, had the Place been better accommo- 
dated; the Enemy were likewiſe ſenſible, that 
this Scarcity of Proviſions prevented the King 
trom having ſuch a conſiderable Body of In- 
fantry in Tournay, as might have defended 
it ſo long, that the Enemy would have almoſt 
found it impoſſible to take the Citadel. 

The Enemy having determined to beſiege 
Tournay, formed the Circumvallation on the 
two Sides of the Scheld, and drew the Lines 
round the Forces appointed to carry on the 
Siege. Their precautionary Army had been 

oſted between the Lines, and the Scarp; and 
Bridges had been thrown over the Scheld, 
above and below the City, to preſerve a Com- 
munication between the Quarters, and to 
enable the precautionary Army to pals that 
River, upon any Emergency. 

Such was the Diſpoſition of the Enemy, in 
order to protect the Siege, and I ſhall now 
deſcribe that which they formed for the At- 
tack. They came to a Reſolution to make 

their 
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their Attack on three different Quarters, ſe- 
parated from each other, without propoſing 
any Communication between their Attacks, 
becauſe they imagined they had a ſufficient 
Body of Infantry to ſuſtain them againſt a 
Garriſon, which, as it was formed into three 
Diviſions, would be incapable of making ſuc- 
ceſſive Efforts againſt one of thoſe Attacks; 
but it is certain they might have been de- 
ceived in that Expectation. Theſe three At- 
tacks were to be carried on, before the Gates 
of Marvis, the ſeven Fountains, and Valen- 
ciennes. That Attack of Marvis was directed 
to the Horn-Work on the Left of that Gate, 
and extended to the Baſtions of Antoin and 
Luquet. That of the Gate of the ſeven Foun- 
tains could not be extended on the Left, by 
reaſon of the Inundation, and therefore it 
comprehended the Horn-Work of the ſeven 
Fountains, and, without taking in that of the 
Gate of Liſſe, was carried on between thoſe 
two Works, towards the Baſtion of Blandi- 
nois, which was joined to the old Body of the 
Place. The Attack at the Gate of Valenci- 
ennes, was intended to ſupport a large Train 
of Artillery, with which the Enemy pro- 

ſed to deſtroy the Sluices at that Gate. 
The Troops of this Attack formed a very in- 
conſiderable Front, becauſe their Right was 
contracted by the Inundation, and they durſt 


not be too extenſive on their Left, leſt they 
8 3 ſhould 
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ſhould be too near the Glacis of the Citadel, 
which was countermined. 

The Diſpoſition of theſe Attacks, ſeparated 
the Garriſon, which M. de Surville imagined 
was too weak, to make any conſiderable Ef- 
forts, in Succeſſion, againſt an Attack, tho' 
that Opinion was ill founded. Bur I ſhall be 
more particular on this Article, when I re- 
late the Errors that were committed in the 
Defence of Tournay; and if I acknowledge 
theſe three Attacks were well concerted to 
effect the Separation of the Garriſon, it muſt 
likewiſe be granted, that the Enemy com- 
mitted ſeveral Errors in their manner of con- 
ducting their Trenches towards the Works, 
and the Body of the Place. But as my pre- 
ſent Reflections only relate to the Choice of 
the Attack, I ſhall think it ſufficient to ob- 
ſerve, that when the Enemy compared their 
Infantry with that in the Place, they judici- 
ouſly reſolved on ſeveral Attacks, entirely ſe- 
parate from each other, but their manner of 
conducting their Works was very unartful, 
and even raſh, as will be evident when I 
treat of the Siege of Tournay, with Refe- 
rence to the Defence of Places. 

In the ſame Year 1709, the Enemy like- 
wiſe formed the Siege of Mons, after the 

Battle of Malplaquet. They made their At- 
tack on the Gates of the Berthamont, and 
Nimp, in order to ſeparate the Garriſon which 
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was too weak. The Attack on the Gate of 
Berthamont correſpended, in a great Mea- 
ſure, with that which the King of France 
formed, when he took this City in 1691, 


but the Place had been much improved fince 


that Time. 

As I could never obtain any Journal of 
this Siege, I ſhall only relate thoſe Particu- 
lars I received from Perſons of Experience, 
who were then in the Place, and with rela- 
tion to the Defence alone, when 1 proceed 
to this Subject ; and I ſhall then be obliged 
to repeat ſome Paſſages in this Chapter, to 
give a clear View of thoſe Errors that were 
committed in the Defence of the Place, 
which ſhould have been directed againſt the 
Attack, in Order to have rendered that De- 
fence effectual. 


C HAP. XXXVI. 
Of Saps and Demi- gaps. 


M De Vauban was the firſt Engineer, 


who introduced the frequent Practice 

of a Demi-Sap, which was ſeldom uſed be- 
fore, but in order to encompaſs the Angles, 
and when an Advance had been made to the 
middle of the Glacis. The Demi-Sap de- 
84 ſtroys 
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ſtroys a leſs Number of Men, than the com- 


mon Works, and the Riſque is intirely ſuſ- 
tained by the Sapper in Front, when Precau- 
tions have not been taken for his Security. 

I have only ſeen Saps carried on with 
Blinds at two Sleges. They were uſed at 
the Siege of Fribourg, becauſe there was a 
Tower on the Gate which commanded the 
Trench. The ſame Method was obſerved 
at the Siege of Charleroi, when the grand 
Attack was carried on to the Right, by the 
Extremity of the Canal, as I have intimated 
in another Place. 

The Enemy, at the Siege of Tournay, con- 
ducted their Sap, in order to arrive at the 
Baſtion of Blandinois, between the two Horn- 
Works of the ſeven Fountains, and Liſe, 
and the Head of this Sap extended to each 
Reverſe, and was entirely blinded ; but I ſhall 
not repeat any Particulars related in the Chap- 
ter of Attacks, where I mention the Errors 
committed by our Enemies in their Attack 


of that Place. 


— 
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ne P. XXXVII. 
Of Batteries of Cannon and Mortars. 


T HE Reader will find the proper Con- 


ſtruction of theſe, with the Particulars 
| relating 
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relating to the Park of Artillery, in the Book 
written by the Sieur de St. Remi; and I ſhall 
only obſerve, that the extraordinary Fire of 
Cannon and Bombs, was firſt introduced, in 
my Time, in order to take a fortified Place, 
or at leaſt to render the Capture more expe- 
ditious, and leſs deſtructive to the Men. 

It is an undoubted Axiom, that the ſooner 
the Body of any Place can be demoliſhed, or 
its interior Works ruined, or the Garriſon 
fatigued by the Effect of Bombs, the greater 
is the Expedition with which the Beſiegers 
are Maſters of that Place. In the Attack of 
a fortified Place, the Aſſailants ſhould begin 
with ruining the Defences and Parapets of the 
Body of the Place, by the extraordinary Fire 
of the Cannon; this Method enables them 
to make their Approaches with more Safety ; 
after which the Batteries will ſoon demoliſh 
the Body of the Place. The Bombs are only 
uſeful to ruin thoſe interior Works and Bar- 
teries that are not ſeen, and ſometimes the 
Magazins. If the Place attacked be large and 
populous, Bombs are neceſſary, becauſe they 
deſtroy Houſes, and continually fatigue che 
People, who are ſoon haraſſed with their 
Vigilance for the Preſervation of their Lives, 
and Effects, without any Probability of evad- 
ing the Loſs they ſuſtain by the Fire from 
aboye, 


M. de 
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M. de Vauban was the firſt who excelled 
in placing Batteries of Cannon, for different 
Purpoſes, and was even the Inventer of thoſe 


that diſcharge the Ball with a bounding Roll. 


The Method is thus. The Cannon is half 
charged, and the Exploſion of the Ball is di- 
rected along the Branch of a Covert-Way, 
either in a Work, or a dry Ditch, or through 
a Place conceal'd from the Battery. Theſe 
Balls which flie with a moderate Swiftneſs, 
and in repeated Bounds from the Earth, have 
always a ſufficient Force to break the Legs 


of the Men who are at Work, or even to 


kill thoſe who are obliged, by meer Fatigue, 
to ſleep on the Ground. And as they only 
need to be mounted on a little Coin, to be 
diſcharged with this Effect, their Uſe is as 
effectual in the Night, as it is by Day. 

Bernard van Gallen Biſhop of Munſer, 
was the firſt Prince who multiplied the Uſe 
of Mortars. 

In the Year 1672, when M. de Luxem- 
Bourg commanded the French Army, and that 
of the Elector of Bavaria, at the Siege of 
Groll, he was charged, by this Prince, with 


the Conduct of the Attack; while the Eleqor 


took care to diſtribute 65 Mortars round the 
Place, which, in the Space of four Hours, 
ſet Fire to the whole Town, and made the 
Inhabitants compel the Garriſon to capitu- 
late, in order to preſerve themſelves from 


the Flames. - ws 
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This Prince likewiſe introduced the Uſe of 
Carcaſſes; and as they are not ſo heavy as 
Bombs, they are incapable of deſtroying Edi- 
fices, but they immediately ſet Fire to what 
has been demoliſhed by the Bombs. In or- 
der to this Effect, the Biſhop cauſed ſome to 


be thrown after the Bombs, and pointed to 


the fame Place, but they are not ſo ſucceſsful 
as Bombs, on account of their Lightneſs, 
which makes them liable to be turned our 
of their Track by the Wind when it is vio- 
lent. 

The late Elector of Brandenburgh intro- 
duced the Uſe of red hot Balls, with Suc- 
ceſs, at the Siege of Stralſund, in Pomerania, 
in the Year 1675: The Effect of them is 
terrible, by their Promptitude to kindle what- 
ever combuſtible Matter they touch; and 
when any of thoſe Balls fall on the Roofs 
of Houſes, they are ſet on Fire in a Mo- 
ment. | 


C HAF. XXXIX. 
Of Lodgments on the Glacis. 


1 ſeen but two Sieges, where the Miſ- 
conduct of thoſe by whom they were di- 


rected, gave the Enemy an Opportunity of 
diſpoſ- 
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diſpoſſeſſing the Aſſailants, for ſome Time, 
of thoſe Lodgments they had made on the 
Glacis, for want of purſuing the neceſſary 
Attentions mentioned in my Maxims. The 
two Events, which I ſhall now relate, are 
different in their Species. 

The firſt was a Diſlodgment from a com- 
mon Glacis, which was not countermined, 
and on which the Lodgments and Batteries 
are frequently deſtroyed, for want of the 
Precautions neceſſary to be obſerved, in all 
Advances on a Glacis that is countermined. 

In the Year 1691, M. de Bullonde was 
charged with the Siege of Cony, and he left 
the Regulation of it to M. de Lapara. This 
raſh Engineer was reſolved to carry on a 
Trench, to the Right of the Attack, which 
conducted it to the Saliant Angle of the 
Counterſcarp, exterior to the Front attacked, 


and which conſequently was not ſupported 


by any Parallel, When Day appeared, and 
the Enemy had ſurveyed that unſuſtainable 
Work, they ſallied out on the Head, and 
forced the Aſſailants to abandon it. This 
Work was undertaken contrary to my Opi- 
nion, for which Reaſon I was determined 
not to ſupport it in the Day, and only pre- 
vented the Enemy from deſtroying it; but I 
ordered it to be abandoned, becauſe irs Pre- 
ſervation would have coſt us too great a 
Number of Men, while the Day * 
* | The 
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The injudicious Conduct that was gene- 
rally purſued at the Siege of Turin, in 1706, 
betrayed our Troops into thoſe Inconveni- 
encies, which are uſually ſuſtained, when 
Works are formed on a Glacis that is coun- 
termined, without the proper Precauti- 
ons for the Security of the Men. Our Lodg- 
ments and Batteries, at this Siege, were con- 
tinually blown into the Air, for want of ſink- 
ing Vents to a ſufficient Depth, and ſurround- 
ing the Batteries, with Branches carried 
low enough to make it certain that we were 
deeper than the Enemy, who extended the 
Branches of their principal Mine, under the 
Lodgments and Batteries. It is a neceſſary 
Precaution, therefore, to diſcover the Branches 
and Chambers formed by the Enemy, if the 


Aſſailants would provide for their Security 


under Ground, before they hazard the Works 
above, the blowing up of which, by the Ex- 
ploſion of the Chambers, ought to be evaded 
as much as poſſible. 

In 1709, the Enemy form'd the Siege of 
Tournay, and I am perſuaded, that the Con- 
duct of their Works on the Glacis, was ow- 
ing to the weak Defence of the Beſieg- 
ed. They made their Approaches, without 
any Precaution for the Security of the 
Trenches, which were not protected by any 
Parallel, before the Horn-Work of the ſeven 
Fountains, They were equally incautioug 


In 
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in their manner of incloſing the left Branch 
of that Work, along which they extended, 
in order to advance to the Baſtion of Blan- 
dinois, by a double Sap, that they might 
only be covered from the Fire of the Horn- 
Work of Liſſe. In a Word, their whole 
Conduct was ſo irregular, that ic ſhould 
never be imitated; becauſe the Beſiegers, 
in carrying on their Works before a Place 
fortified with Art, ought not to act impru- 
dently, nor deviate from the proper Rules, 
leſt they ſhould have cauſe to reproach them- 
ſelves, for any Check they may ſuſtain on a 
Glacis, in Conſequence of their Inattention to 
the juſt Rules. | 
I have pointed out, in my Maxims, that 
Conduct and Attention, which ought to be 
purſued in the Attack of a Place, whoſe Gla- 
cis is countermined ; and I might have had 
ſeveral Obſervations to make on this Subject, 
if the Citadel of Tournay had been defended ; 
but as it happened to be otherwiſe, tho' the 
Glacis and Works were countermined in 
great Perfection, I ſhall reſerve my Senti- 
ments on this Article, to my Examination of 
the Errors committed in the Defence of that 


Place. 


CHAP. 
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G HAT X. 
Of the Attack of Out- Mor ks. 


Shall, in chis Chapter, conſider the At- 
tack of Out-Works, which are of two 
Kinds; the one exterior, and without the 


Covert-Way of the Place; the other ſepa- 


rated from the Body of the Place, but with- 
in the Covert-Way, and the Counterſcarp: 
But I ſhall only conſider thoſe of the firſt 
Species: There were ſeveral of theſe, for- 
merly at Arras: The Walls of the Place 
were antient, and had neither Baſtions, nor 
any conſiderable Flanks. The Marſhal de 
Schulemberg, who was the Governor of that 
Town, had a numerous Garriſon ; but as the 
Court was, at that time, incapable of fur- 
niſhing the Expences, neceſſary for the regu- 
lar Fortification of that Place, the Marſhal 
ſurrounded it with a great Number of Out- 
Works of all Kinds, agreeably to the Situa- 
tion of the Ground. The Works were not 
faced, but only fraiſed, paliſaded, and en- 
cloſed with Ditches. As it was not uſual, 
at that Time, to convey a great Train of 
Artillery before Places that were beſieged, 
M. de Schulemberg believed, with ſufficient 

Reaſon, 
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Reaſon, that their Works could not eaſily be 
deſtroyed by the Enemy's Cannon, and that 
he ſhould be in a Condition to defend them, 
for a conſiderable Time, by his ſtrong Gar- 
riſon, whoſe Fire would oblige the Enemy 
to make their Approaches to his Works, with 
Circumſpection, and by opening Trenches ; 
by which Means, he ſhould greatly retard 
them, in their Advances to the Body of the 
Place, which was but indifferent. This was 
a judicious manner of thinking, at that time, 
but ſuch a Conduct would now be ſubject to 
great Inconveniencies; becauſe Works of 
that Nature, which are ſeparated from the 
Place, would ſoon be N by the Artil- 
lery, and the Bombs, to ſuch a Degree, that 
the Men within the Place, could not long be 
in any State of Security, and theſe demoliſhed 
Works would be converted into ſure Lodg- 
ments for the Enemy, and afford commo- 
dious Situations for the Batteries. 

1 have ſeen ſome Out-Works at Namur, 
and Charleroi, which were faced. The Ene- 
my neglected to attack them, when they 
made their Approaches, and only ſurrounded 
them. Thoſe who defended them were made 


Priſoners of War, after they had ſuffered 


themſelves to be incloſed. The reſt aban- 
doned them, when they ſaw the Trench near 
enough for them to be ſurrounded by it, 
when the Work of the enſuing Night had 


been 
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been compleat ; and they prudently retired 
into the Place. 

In the Year 1693, when M. de Luxem- 
Bourg beſieged Charleroi, the Redoubt which 
was raiſed in the Canal, towards its Extre- 
mity, was abandoned, when thoſe within it 
ſaw the Trenches carried on by the Foot ofthe 
Glacts, and the Canal ; and that the Works 
preparatory to the Attack on the Right, to- 
wards the Sambre, were ſufficiently advan- 
ced on the Dike, to enable the Aſſailants to 
drain the Canal, which Circumſtance would 
have rendered the Redoubt defenceleſs. The 
Redoubt which was built on the Dike at the 
Head of the Canal, was ſurrounded with more 
Expedition, than the Defendants imagined 
was practicable, and therefore they were oblig- 
ed to ſurrender themſelves Priſoners of War. 

It appears, by the Account of theſe two 
Redoubts of Charleroi, that they did not pre- 
vent M. de Vauban from conducting his 
Attack to that Quarter, which had been 
thought impregnable till then; and that 
theſe Redoubts did not even contribute to the 
Protection of the Place, nor retard the tak- 
ing of it, at the Quarter they ſeemed to de- 
fend, and by which M. de Vauban was detet- 
mined to take it, to give an Inſtance of his 


Capacity in the Conduct of Works. 


Namur was beſieged, by the King of 
France, in 1693; and by the Prince of Orange, 
Vot., II. T in 


oo. ME MOTES 

in 1695. In the firſt Siege, M. de Vauban 
incloſed the Redoubt of Balar, and then ad- 
vanced his Works againſt the Baſtion of the 
Upper Maes, and took the Town by that 
Attack. 

I ſhall relate another Inſtance, wherein a 
Redoubr, detached from the Body of the 
Place, was neglected by the Aſſailants, and 
only obliged them to carry the Extremity of 
the Trenches into a little more Extent. 
When the Citadel of Namur was beſieged, 
M. de Vauban neglected to form an Attack 
againſt a detached Work, that was raiſed on 
the Declivity towards the Sambre, and was 
called the Cohorn Fort, becauſe it was built 
by that famous Engineer, who imagined it 
would be abſolutely neceſſary to attack it, 
in order to take the Caſtle; and yet M. de 
Vauban made himſelf Maſter of the Citadel, 
without attacking the Fort; which is a far- 
ther Proof, that how well ſoever an Out- 
Work may be placed, it will not be neceſſary 
to attack it, when the Aſſailants are capable 
of defiling from it. 

At the ſecond Siege of Namur, in 1695, 
and which was conducted by Monſieur Co- 
horn, that excellent Engineer was determi- 
ned to make it evident, that he deſpiſed the 
new Works which M. de Vauban had raiſed 
at Namur, and that he would take the Place, 
without attacking thoſe new Works, which M. 
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de Vauban believed were abſolutely neceſſary to 
be attacked in Form. M. de Vauban had there- 
fore augmented the Number of Redoubts, 
which covered the Front of the Town, along 
the Eminence, from Balar: And I muſt con- 
feſs, that I did not think them well diſpoſed, 
when I faw them, becauſe I thought they 
did not ſufficiently command the Country, 
to make. it neceſlary either to form the 
Circumvallation, or to the open of the 
Trenches, at a greater Diſtance. Beſides, 
thoſe Redoubts were not properly conjoined 
together, and were neither faced, nor had 
any mutual Communication by a Covert- 
Way; and therefore they did not appear, to 
me, capable of keeping the Enemy at a Diſ- 
tance from the Place, for any conſiderable 
Time, which ought to be the principal De- 
ſign, in the Conſtruction of thoſe Out-Works. 
The Enemy, therefore, ſhewed the ſame 


Diſregard to thoſe Redoubts, as M. de Vau- 


ban diſcovered for that of Balar. 

On the Left of thoſe Redoubts, and even 
of the new ones, there was a Place called the 
Coclet. The Marſhal de Boufflers, who com- 
manded in Namur, thought himſelf in a 
Condition to fortify this Poſt, in the Preſence 
of the Enemy, and to fix a great Body of In- 
fantry there in Safety. Iam not able to com- 

rehend the Uſe of ſuch a raſh manner of For- 
tification, The Enemy improved that Te- 
T 2 merity, 
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merity, and as this Intrenchment did not com- 
mand any extenſive View, a conſiderable Body 
of Infantry were poſted very near it, without 
being ſeen from the Intrenchment, which 
was afterwards attacked and carried, after a 
long Defence. The Beſieged loft near three 
thouſand Men, which conſiderably haſtened 
the taking of the Place. 

I relate this Inſtance of a Work that was 
aſſaulted and carried by Storm, to make it 
evident, that Fortifications of this Nature, 
are dangerous to thoſe who would maintain 
them by an obſtinate Defence, when they 
are expoſed to the Inſults of an Enemy, and 
that even their Diſtance from any Inſult ren- 
ders them of little Conſequence, when they 
are ſo remote and detached from the Place, 
as makes it impoſſible to protect them by its 
Fire: And that they may likewiſe be en- 
cloſed by the Enemy, in which Caſe the Sol- 
diers who defend them, are compelled to 
render themſelves Priſoners of War, if they 
are too ſoon intimidated, by their Apprehen- 
ſions of not being able to retire into the Place. 
I may add too, that the Expence of their 
Conſtruction is ſuperfluous, ſince they can- 
not long protract the Loſs of the Place. 

At the Head of the Caſtle of Namur, M. 
de Vauban had raiſed a large Work, called 
the Caſſotte, on the Left of che Works of 
Terranova and Coborn, and pretended 3 
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would be impoſſible for the Forces of an 
Enemy to approach the Caſtle, till they had 
firſt made themſelves Maſters of this Work, 
which had been raiſed with all imaginable 
Attention to the Art of Fortification, but had 
not any Communication with the Covert- 
Way of the Caſtle. This Work therefore 
was of the ſame Species with thoſe that are 
the Subject of this Chapter. 1 | 

M. de Coborn determined not to form any 
Approaches to this Work by Trenches, and 
did not make any Attempt againſt it, till he 
had opened a Breach, with the Cannon, in 
the Baſtion of the Caſtle, towards the Sambre, 
and had ruined the Work of Terranova: Aft- 
ter which he made the neceflary Prepara- 
tions for attacking the Body of the Caſtle, 

an reſolved to carry the Caſſotte at the ſame 
Time. The Event ſucceeded to his Deſire, 
with Reſpect to this detached Work. 
This Inſtance of aſſaulting an Out-Work, 
that had no Communication with the Place, 
and taking it in a general Attack, is of a Dif- 
ferent Nature from that of Coclet: For the 
Caſſotte was in a very good Condition, and 
had a fine Covert-Way, fortified with Pali- 
ſades, before which was an excellent Glacis, 


and the Soldiers, who were ſtationed in this 


Poſt, were numerous. But notwithſtanding 
all theſe Advantages, it was attacked and car- 
ried, becauſe it could only be ſupported by 

| F'Y its 
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its own Forces, which were oppoſed by the 
Enemy, with, ſo much Superiority as ren- 
dered them incapable of Reſiſtance. As the 
Men, therefore, who defended the Caſſotte, 
could enly be ſuſtained by the Troops, who 
advanced by the nk a of the Caſtle, 
and were expoſed to the Fire of the Enemy, 
who formed this Attack with a Body of For- 
ces much more numerous than the Defen- 
dants; it is certain, that the Men, who 
might have attempted to paſs by the Covert- 
Way, would have been deſtroyed by the vio- 
lent Fire of the Enemy, before they could 
arrive at the Caſſotte. 

This laſt Example of carrying an Out- 
Work, that had no Communication with the 
Covert-Way, tho' it appeared ſecure from 
any Inſult, by the manner of its Conſtructi- 
on, ſufficiently juſtifies my Maxim, that re- 
lates to Works of this Nature, which never 
ought to be obſtinately defended, but when 
they are built in ſuch a manner as renders it 
impracticable to ſurround them, and obliges 
the Enemy who attacks them, to make his 
Approaches with Circumſpection, and only 
to the Head. For if M.-de Coborn had not 
cauſed the Caſſotte to be attacked, at the ſame 
time that he ordered the Caſtle to be aſſaulted, 
it is certain, that he might have carried on 
his Advances to it by Trenches, and could 
have encloſed it in ſuch a manner, that the 


Men 
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Men who defended it could never have re- 


treated to the Caſtle, if they had waited till 
the Enemy had extended themſelves along 
the Flanks of that Work, and ſurrounded it 
by that Motion. 

Tho' I might properly take this Oppor- 
tunity to treat of Counterſcarps, and Covert- 
Ways, were I to purſue the Order of a Siege, 
I ſhall, however, continue my Reflections on 
the other Works, which are not contiguous 
to the Body of the Place, but within the 
Covert-Way, and which have ſome Com- 
munication with the Place. After which, 
I ſhall offer my Remarks on Counterſcarps, 
and Covert-Ways. ; 

I have ſeen ſeveral Works, of this ſecond 
Species, attacked ; ſuch as Half-Moons, Horn- 
Works, Counterguards and Tenailles. 

The Half-Moons which I ſaw attacked, 
were thoſe of Lifſe, when the King of France 
formed the Siege of that Place in Perſon, in 
the Year 1667. The Beſiegers had only lodged 
themſelves one Night, on the Points of the two 
faliant Angles of the Counterſcarp, without 
extending themſelves along the Glacis, to open 
a Communication between their Lodgments, 
and to drive the Enemy from that Extent of 
the Covert-Way, which was comprehended 


between the two Lodgments. The Enemy 


returned to the Angles, the next Morning, 


and diſlodged our Troops, from their Eſta- 
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bliſhments there. When the King therefore 
intended to aſſault the two Half-Moons, in 
the Front of the Attack, the following Night, 
the Enemies were ſtill Maſters of all their 
Covert-Way and Counterſcarp; which is a 
Circumſtance that ought not to be imitated, 
in the Attack of Works that are within a 
Covert-Way, This Afault, however, was 
entirely ſucceſsful, for ſeveral Reaſons, 1ff, 
We attacked the whole Front of the Coun- 
terſcarp with ſuch a ſuperior Number of In- 
fantry, that the Enemies were ſoon compel. 
led to abandon the Covert-Way. 2dly, Thoſe 
Half-Moons were not covered, and the 
Quantity of Water, in their Ditches, was 
very inconfiderable, which facilitated the 
Paſſage of our Troops; and we aſcended the 
Half-Moons by their Gorge, where we killed 
all the Men who were incapable of retreat- 
Ing by the Bridge of Communication between 
the Tenaille and the Half-Moon, where we 
made a ſecure Lodgment, while a Commu- 
nication was forming between the Halt- 
Moon and Coyert-Way. 
This Inſtance diſcovers the Impoſſibility 
of ſupporting Works that are ſeparated from 


the Body of the Place, when there is Water 


in the Ditches, and when they have only a 
Communication with the Place, by narrow 
Bridges, over which the Beſieged are incapable 
af returning in any conſiderable Front, to the 


Works from which they arediſlodged, In 
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In the Year 1673, when the King formed 
the Siege of Maeftricht, in Perſon, a Halt- 
Moon was attacked and carried ; after which 
it was recovered by the Enemy, and retaken 
by our Troops; the Befieged, afterwards, 
made themſelves Maſters of it again, but 
were, at laſt, conſtrained to abandon it. 

We were driven from this Work, becauſe 
the Enemy ſprung ſeveral Mines, when we 
began to form our Lodgment, and they blew 
up a great Number of our Pioneers, and 
Soldiers, and threw the reſt into great Diſ- 
order. By which Means, when the Enemy 
immediately re-adyanced to the Half-Moon, 
under the Fire, from the Body of the Place, 
and the neighbouring Works, we were o- 
bliged to yield to their ſuperior Numbers, and 
the regular Order with which the Beſieged 
returned to the Attack. But as the Earth 
that was thrown up, by the Exploſion of the 
Mines, had formed a great Heap, it conſe- 
quently facilitated the Lodgment of our 
Troops, when they renewed the Attack, and 
covered them from the Fire of the Place and 
the Works, in ſuch a manner, that if the Ene- 
my had made another Attempt to recover 
that Poſt, they would have been unſucceſs- 
ful in the Action. 

The Beſieged may, for once, recover 8 
Work they had loft, 1/7, If the Beſiegers 
advance to the Attack, from too great 

a 
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a Diſtance, and the Materials for mak- 
ing the Lodgment, are conveyed in a Track 
that lies open to the Enemy, which cauſes 
a great Loſs of Men, and delays the Com- 
pletion of the Lodgment. 2dly, If they 
likewiſe are not Maſters of the Covert-Way, 


and have not ſufficiently extended their Lodg- 


ments on the Glacis, to be capable either of 
ſupporting, by their Fire, thoſe who are 
charged with the Attack of the Work, or of 
incommoding the Enemy, ſhould they be 
obliged ro form themſelves, without being 
covered, to re-advance in good Order to the 
Work they had loſt: Or, 34h), If the Work 
be undermined, and moſt of the Aſſailants 
have been deſtroyed, by the ſpringing of thoſe 
Mines. But when the Troops that form the 
Attack, will allow themſelves Time to con- 
duct it with Judgment and Precaution, and 
are not diſconcerted with their own Impa- 
tience, it will be impoſſible for the Beſieged 
to readvance to a Work they have loſt, be- 
cauſe it will then have been ſufficiently 
opened, and encloſed, and the conſiderable 
Lodgments that have been formed near each 
other, by the Aſſailants, will infallibly ſecure 
their Poſſeſſion of the Work, and render it 
impoſſible for the Beſieged to return to that 
Work, if there be any Water in the Ditches. 
In the Year 1676, I was charged with an 
Attack on the Horn-Work of Boucbain to- 
wards 
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wards the lower Town, and which had been 
unſucceſsful the two preceding Nights. We 
had poſted our ſelves, by a Parallel, on the 
middle of the Glacis, but had not made any 
Lodgment on the Covert-Way, of which, 
however, there were only the two Angles of 
the Right and Left of the Attack, that were 
poſſeſſed by the Enemy, who had abandoned 
the Counterſcarp, in the Front of the Attack. 
When we relieved the Regiment who had 
miſcarried in their Attack of the Work, I 
obſerved, on the Flanks of the Attack, that 
the Bottom of the Ditch, before the Horn- 
Work, was muddy in ſome Places, and 
ſeemed to be ſandy in others. This Diſco- 
very inclined me to think, that if I ſhould 
attack this Work, by Day, I might happen 
to ſucceed with the greater Facility, becauſe 
I could order ſome Detachments of the 
Troops to deſcend into the Ditch, where I 
imagined the Bottom was firm and good. I 
accordingly obtained this Permiſſion, from 
the Marſhal de Crequi, and accommodated my 
Diſpoſitions to the Ground I had ſurveyed ; 
after which I cauſed the Work to be attacked 
in five different Quarters, where I judged the 
Bottom of the Ditch to be good : The Event 
anſwered my Expectation; the Soldiers 
marched over the. ſandy Part; the Work was 
carried, and my Lodgment made on the two 


Demi-Baſtions of the Horn-Work, in leſs 


than 
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than two Hours; and in ſuch a manner, that 
it was impoſſible for the Beſieged to make 
any Attempt to recover it, becauſe there was 
a Body of Water in the Ditch before the 
Place, and this Work, which covered the 
City Gate, fronted the Draw-Bridge, which 
could not be let down, without expoſing the 
Troops, who ſhould endeavour to pals it, to 
the Fire from the Lodgments. 

I ſhould not have offered any Inſtance of 
an Action, wherein I was perſonally con- 
cerned, but with an Intention to prove, that 
in the Generality of the Operations under- 
taken in War, a fortunate Event is chiefly 
owing to a full Conception of the Nature 
of the Enterprize, or to the good Diſpoſition 
in which it is attempted. For if I had not 
conſidered the Difference of Soil, on the 
bottom of the Ditch, and cauſed the Work 


to be attacked by Day-Light, that I might not 


be deceived in the Parts of the Ditch, qyer 
which I imagined the Troops might paſs 
with the moſt Facility; in a Word, if I had 
waited for the Darkneſs of the Night, with 
an Intention to render the Action leſs ha- 


zardous, I might have been as eaſily defeated 


in my Deſign, as thoſe who preceded me, 
and who had a greater Number drowned in 
the Ditch, than I loſt in my Attack at Noon» 


I shall 
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I ſhall but barely mention the repeated 
Attacks of the Counterſcarps of Turin, in 
1706, becauſe they were all unſucceſsful ; 
and indeed the whole Conduct, during that 
Siege, was ſo extremely deſpicable, that every 
Particular may be juſtly cenſured. 

I ſhall not enlarge on that Uncircumſpecti- 
on with which the Enemy carried on their 
Approaches, at the Siege of Tournay, and 
made themſelves Maſters of the Horn-Work 
of the ſeven Fountains. I am ſenſible that 
the Weakneſs of the Defence occaſioned the 
Temerity of the Attack, and therefore, I 


ſhall not make any farther Remarks on that 


Subject. 

I ſhall cloſe this Chapter with a few Ob- 
ſervations that may paſs for certain Maxims ; 
Namely, that an Attack ſhould never be formed 
againſt a Work,unleſs the Aſſailants are very near 
it; (to prevent the Loſs of Men, in a March 
that expoſes them to the Enemy) and that the 
Work ſhould be previouſly ſhattered, in ſuch a 
manner, as may render it more aſſailable. That 
the Nature of the Attack ought to be perfectly 
underſtood, and the Diſpofition formed with 
0 09 : In a Word, that all the neceſſary 

recautions in the Conveyance of the Materials 
for the Lodgment, ſhould be effefFually taken, 
in order to render the Succeſs infallible and 
expeditious, 


CHAP. 
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CHAP. XII. 


Of the Attacks of Counterſcarps and 
Covert- Ways. 


Am not very copious in my Maxims on 
[| this Subject, becauſe I am entirely averſe 
to the antient Practice of attacking Counter- 
ſcarps by Storm, as being an Operation very 
deſtructive to the Aſſailants. The manner 
of forcing the Beſieged to abandon their 
Counterſcarp, and Covert-Way, practiſed by 
M. de Vauban, is certainly beſt, and moſt 
effectual, at the ſame time that it is leaſt fa- 
tal to the Men. I ſhall only relate three 
Inſtances of ſtorming Counterſcarps, in order 
to make it evident, that this old Practice 
ought to be rejected. 

The firſt is, that of the Counterſcarp of 
Maeſtricht, when the King of France form'd 
the Siege of this Place, in the Year 1673. 
This Counterſcarp was protected by ſeveral 
Out-Works, and the Body of the Place, from 
whence the Fire was very violent; becauſe 
the Defences had not been ſufficiently de- 
moliſhed by our Cannon and Bombs. 

The Oppoſition, however, could not be 
great, on the Front of the Attack, _ 
| there 
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there were not any great Paliſades within the 
Covert-Way, the Banquets of which being 
rais'd higher than thoſe of the firſt Paliſade, 
would, by a well directed Fire, ſupport the 
Men who ſuſtained the firſt Paliſade, but who 
would be incapable of continuing long behind 
it, and in the Covert-Way, where they 
would be expoſed to the Vollies of the Aſſail- 
ants, who were ſtationed on the Glacis. Our 
greateſt Loſs, therefore, was occaſioned b 

the Fire from the Out-Works, and the Body 


of the Place, as well as from the Exploſion 


of the Mines, under the Angles, on which we 
endeavoured to make a Lodgment; and like- 
wiſe in Conſequence of 'our being expoſed 
to the Enemy, while we advanced from too 
great a Diſtance, to attack a Counterſcarp 
that was protected in the manner I have 
deſcribed. Tho' this Enterprize, therefore, 
proved ſucceſsful, it ought never to be imi- 
tated, for the Reaſons I have mentioned 
before. 

In the Year 1689, when the Duke of Lo- 
rain, who commanded the Imperial Army, 
formed the Siege of Mentz, which was de- 
fended by the Marquis d'Uxelles, who was 
afterwards created a Marſhal of France; 
that Prince determined to ſtorm the Counter- 
ſcarp, after his Artillery had ruined the Body 
of the Place. 


This 
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This Counterſcarp had been improved 
into a better State of Defence, than that of 
Maeſtricht. There was a double Paliſade in 
the Covert-Way, and well diſpoſed to pro- 
duce a good Effet. And therefore, tho' the 
Duke of Lorain cauſed it to be attacked by 
all his Infantry, in ſeveral Columns, and 
the Arms of the Men in the firſt Rank 
were Muſket Proof, yet the Fire, from the 
two Paliſades, was ſo well directed, during 
the Attack, which continued for the greateſt 
part of the Day, and was very violent, that 
it was impoſſible for the Enemy to diſlodge 
the Beſieged, from the Counterſcarp, till to- 
wards the Cloſe of the Attack; at which 
Time, M. 4Uxelles, who had not any more 
Powder in the Place, to enable him to ſuſtain 
a ſecond Attack, ſuffered the Enemies to 
make a Lodgment on an Angle, that he might 
have ſome Pretext for a Capitulation; with- 
out which the Enemy might have ſuſpected, 
that he was inclined to ſurrender, for want 
of Powder. | 
This Inſtance diſcovers the Advantage that 
attends the Aſſailants, when their Works 
encloſe the Front of the Attack, and when, 
by their Lodgments on the Glacis, they are in 
a Condition to make the Beſieged abandon 
their Counterſcarp, and Covert- Way, through 
the Impoſſibility of their being protected 
from the Enemy's Fire. But as the Men 
who 
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who are poſted behind the ſecond Paliſade» 
may by their Fire, for which the Enemies 
are unprepared, give thoſe who are behind 
the firſt Paliſade, time to recharge their Pie- 
ces; this Operation by Storm, is very de- 
ſtructive to the Aſailants. | 

Our Enemies purſued a different Conduct, 
in the Sieges of Namur, in 1695; and of 
Menin, in 1706. They drew before thoſe 
Places, a prodigious Quantity of heavy Ar- 
tillery, which they planted in Batteries, that 
they might be enabled, at the ſame Time, to 
deſtroy the whole Front of the Attack, under 
the Protection of that Fire. It was eaſy for 
them to advance their Trenchies, and ruin 
the Out-Works, and even the Bodies of 
thoſe two Places, in a few Days; which they 
accordingly did, in ſuch a manner as to make 
the Governors apprehenſive that the Places 
would be aſſaulted by all the Enemy's Infan- 
try, when they ſhould attack the Covert- 

= 
This is an excellent Method, when the 
Place intended to be attacked, happens not 
to be too razant, and when the Enemies have 
reaſon to believe they command a ſufficient 
part of the Stone-Work, to make its Ruins 
facilitate the Attack, and theit Paſſage over 
the Dirch. But I entirely diſapprove of this 
Proceeding, when the Fortifications are very 


razant, and only to be commanded from the 
Vol. IL U Glacis, 
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Glacis, but not fo effectually, as to enable the 
Enemies to make their Batteries in Breach, 
and entirely to demoliſh the Front of the 
Attack. 

When the Enemy beſieged Liſe, in 1708, 
they only made one Attempt to ſtorm the 
Counterſcarp, but were ſo diſcouraged by the 
Loſs of moſt of the Men, who were detached 
for that Service, that they no longer per- 
fiſted in that Method of Attack. This Los 
was occaſioned by the bad Conduct of our 
Enemies, who were crowded on the Glacis, 
inſtead of being extended, in order to com- 
prehend the Front of the Attack. 

I ſhall finiſh my Reflections, on this Sub- 
ject of this Chapter, with obſerving, that if 
the Aſſailants propoſe to make themſelves 
Maſters of the Counterſcarp of a Place they 
beſiege, they ought to purſue the Method by 
which M. de Vauban conducted himſelf, when 
he was Maſter of the Works; ſince it is cer- 
tainly the ſafeſt, and proves leaſt deſtructive 
to the Men, becauſe they are not expoſed by 
it, to the Fire from the Works of the Place, 
which ought to protect the Covert-Way, 
nor to that of the ſecond Paliſade, if it ſhould 
happen to be erected. 


CHAP, 
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CHAP. XLII. 
Of the Paſſage over Ditches. 


S the Sieges at which I have ever been 
preſent, have not afforded me an Op- 
portunity of ſeeing any Governour, who ob- 
ſtinately defended the Bottom of his Ditch, 
when it happened to be dry, I ſhall there- 
fore confine my Reflections to thoſe Particu- 
lars, of which I have been a Spectator. 

It will be neceſſary for thoſe who may 
hereafter be engaged in Sieges, to take notice 
whether the Baſtions of the Place are form'd 
with Orillons, and the Curtin rebated, agree- 
able to M. de Yaubar's laſt manner of forti- 
fying Places; in order to obſerve in what 
manner they are employed by the Governor, 
in defending of the Paſſage of his Ditch. 

If the Place be razant, and the Baſtion, in 
Conſequence of that Diſpoſition, has not been 
entirely ruined by the Enemy's diſtant Can- 
non, I ſhould imagine the Governour might 
derive Advantage from the Cannon of the 
Orillon, and the ſmall Shot of the Rebate- 
ment, if he be in a Condition to preſerve 
both the one and the other, from the Effect 
of the Bombs; but this Advantage cannot be 

U 2 obtained, 
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obtained, unleſs he be capable. to form Tra- 
verſes, at the Bottom of the Ditch, to ſupport 
their Fire by that of the Cannon of the Oril- 
lon, and the ſmall Shot of the Rebatement: 
For it is not to be imagined, that the con- 
cealed Cannon will be able to deſtroy the 
Gallery, that may happen to be formed at 
the Bottom of the Ditch, to ſet on the Miner; 
becauſe if a Ditch, which is protected by its 
Orillon, muſt be paſt, only to ſer on the Miner, 
the Aperture may either be opened for him 
by Cannon Shot, when a Battery has been 
planted on the Covert-Way, or he may be 
conducted to the Baſtion, by a Gallery formed 
between two Ridges of Earth, and may 
charge the Mine in the Night. If the Ditch 


be well repleniſhed with Water, and can only 


be filled by heavy Materials, I am of Opi- 


nion, that it may be defended by the Can- 


non of the Orillon, and the ſmall Shot of the 
Rebatement ; the Effect of the Balls will diſ- 
concert the Materials, when they rife above 
the Water, and the ſmall Shot will deſtroy 
the Men who caſt thoſe Materials into the 


Ditch. 


Ic is, likewiſe, not to be ſuppoſed, that the 


Cannon of the Orillon will prevent the Aſ- 


ſailants from paſſing the Dutch, in order to 
attack the Breach, after the Mine has had its 


Effect. For if we allow the Cannon Shot 
to be as effectual as poſſible, it cannot deſtroy 


more 
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more than twenty Men, which will not be a 
Loſs conſiderable enough to defeat the Suc- 
ceſs of an Aſſault; and the Cannon of the 
Orillon cannot be recharged ſoon enough, to 
cauſe ſuch a Deſtruction among the Aſſail- 
ants, as will oblige them to diſcontinue their 
intended Storm. 

My real Opinion is, that when the Defence 
proves obſtinate, and that, notwithſtanding 
the good Effect of the Mine, che Beſieged 
believe the Breach is in a Condition to ſuſtain 
an Aſſault, the Lodgments on the Ruins will 
be difficulc to be formed, under the Fire from 
the Or:llon, and the ſmall Shot from the Re- 
batement; and I am inclined to think, that 
the moſt effectual Method of obliging the 
Place to capitulate, is to ſet on freſh Miners, 
to the Right and Left of the Breach, to open 


the whole Face of the Baſtion. 


* * — T 
* * 


C HAP. XLIII. 


H E Cuſtom of waiting for the Effect 
of Mines, in the Body of a Place, has not 


been obſerved by thoſe Governors who ſuſ- 


tained a Siege, ſince J engaged in the Service; 
becauſe the Beſiegers did not find it neceſſary 
to ſet on the Miners at the Body of a Place, to 
compel it to ſurrender. The Faceings of 
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Baſtions are always ſo demoliſhed by the Can- 
non, and their Inſide is ſhattered, to ſuch a 
Degree, by the Bombs, that it is impoſſible 
for an Attack to be ſuſtained there, when it 
has been carried on near enough to be made 


againſt the Baſtions, and eſpecially, ſince it is 


uſual, in the moſt obſtinate Sieges, for the 
Lodgments along the Covert-Way, and be- 
fore the Breaches, to be always ſo extenſive 


and ſolid, that it would be imprudent in a 


Governour, to expoſe his Garriſon to a De- 
ſtruction that might be compleated in half 
an Hour, and particularly, when his Baſtion 
had not been previouſly intrenched in the 
Gorge. | 

I have not even ſeen a faced Out-Work, 
that has waited for the Effect of a Mine; 
and as the Fourneaus and Foucades are more 
frequently uſed by the Beſieged, than the 
Aſſailants, I ſhall be more copious on this 
Subject, in my Reflections on the Defence of 
Places. 

I refer thoſe who are deſirous of other 
Particulars, on this Article, to Sr. Remy's Me- 
moirs for the Artillery, in which he has de- 
fcribed every Species of Mines, Fourneaus, 
and Foucades. 
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GHATP. MF. 
Of Breaches. 


OST of the Breaches I have ſeen, ei- 

ther in the Works, or the Bodies of 
Places, have been effected by Cannon Shot; 
for which Reaſon I ſhall only obſerve, that 
the Method of making Breaches, by Cannon, 
is leſs deſtructive to the Men, than that by 
Mines, becauſe all Lodgments in a dry Ditch, 
to ſupport the Mines, are ineffectual, and if 
the Ditch be full of Water, the Ruins cauſed 
by the Effect of the Cannon, contribute to 
fill it. 

I have only ſeen Traverſes at the Bottom 
of a dry Ditch, at the Siege of Charleroi, and 
which were evidently formed to ſupport the 
Foot of the Breach. This Intrenchment 
was caſt into an Angle, flanked by the Baſti- 
on, in which the Breach had been opened; 
and therefore, if the Defence had been more 
obſtinate, it would have been neceſſary for 
the Aſſailants to have extended themſelves 
along the Covert-Way, in order to have 
mounted to the Aſſault, and to have incloſed 
the Saliant Angle of the Counterſcarp, before 
the Point of the Baſtion, to diſlodge the Men 
who were poſted behind the Traverſe. 

/ U 4 CHAP. 
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CHAP. XIV. 


Of inward Intrenchments. 


Have ſeen ſome Siepes, wherein the Go- 
vernors began with entrenching the Gor- 
ges of the Baſtions that were attacked, but 


as they p00 before the Enemy were 


capable of advancing to the Breaches they 
had made; and as theſe Intrenchments were 
not compleated, I cannot be poſitive whe- 
ther they were really intended to be uſed or 
not. 
When William King of England beſieged 
Namur, in 1695, the Marſhal de Bouffers, 
who commanded in that Place, and had a 


very ſtrong Garriſon, was deſirous to form a 


great Intrenchment interior to the Attack 
from the Upper Maes, but if he had been in 
a Condition to bring it to Perfection, it would 
have been always ill diſpoſed, and could not 


have lengthened the Defence of the City, 


for the following Reaſons, which I ſhall en- 
Jarge upon, in order to make it evident, that 
this kind of Out-Work, formed during a 
Siege, is frequently more prejudicial to the 
Place, than ſubſervient to its Defence ; un- 


{eſe 3 it be Judiciouſly diſpoſed, and fully com- 
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pleated, at the Time when it may be neceſ- 
ſary to uſe it. 

This interior Intrenchment was viſible 
from the Heights on this Side of the Maes, 
and conſequently was known by the Enemy, 
who continually attacked it with their Can- 
non and Bombs, while the Workmen were 
carrying it on, and deſtroyed a great Num- 
ber of Men, for whoſe Preſervation the Beſieg- 
ed ought to have been more cautious. Their 
firſt conſiderable Inſtance of Miſconduct, 
therefore, in Deviation from my two Max- 
ims for this kind of Work, was their diſco- 
vering it to the Enemy, and making it prac- 
ticable for them to aſſault it from other Quar- 
ters beſides the Baſtion ; for it is certain, that 
one of the greateſt Advantages of interior In- 
trenchments, for the Defence of a Place, 
conſiſts in its being diſpoſed in ſuch a manner 
as renders it inviſible to the Enemy, till they 
have taken the Baſtion, and preſents them 
with a new Obſtacle, when they imagined 
themſelves Maſters of the Place. 

The ſecond Error, in the Diſpoſition of 
this Intrenchment, confiſted in the following 


Particular, The Wall of the Town, along 


the Upper Maes, not being terraſſed, the Be- 
ſieged never conſidered, that the Enemy were 
in a Condition to open the Place, along 
the Maes, by Batteries on the Side of the 
River, towards the Caſtle ; and which they 

| | accor- 
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accordingly accompliſhed, fome Hours be- 
fore they attacked the Out-Works, and the 
Body of the Place; and when they aſſaulted 
the whole Front, they likewiſe extended them- 
ſelves along the Maes, and entred the Town 
through the Breach in the Wall. This In- 
trenchment was taken in Flank and Rear, and 


all the Troops poſted there, were cut to Pieces. 


It was therefore very injudicious to turn this 
Intrenchment in ſuch a manner as left the 
Flanks defenceleſs; and an Engineer can ne- 
ver ſay, with any Appearance of Reaſon, 
that he did not foreſee the Enemy would 
demoliſh a Wall that incloſes a Place, ſince 
they might know it was not terraſſed, nor in 
any Condition to reſiſt the Efforts of the 
Cannon. 

The third Error committed by the Be- 
ſieged, in the Conſtruction of this Intrench- 
ment, was their expoſing their Men, in ſuch 
a manner, as occaſioned them to be con- 
ſtantly deſtroyed, by the Cannon and Boinbs, 
from the Heights, as I have already ob- 
ſerved. | 

The fourth, was their forming this Intrench- 
ment too near the Baſtions, in Conſequence 
of which, it was incapable of acquiring, dur- 
ing the Time of its Conſtruction, ſuch a due 
Elevation as might enable them to fire from 
an Eminence higher than the Body of the 
Place, when the Enemy had taken it; * 
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they had not given it a ſufficient Solidity to re- 
ſiſt, even for one Day, the heavy Artillery, 
which the Enemy had planted on the Body 
of the Place. | 

They were likewiſe guilty of a fifth Er- 
ror, in forming this Intrenchment in a Mea- 
dow, in which the Inhabitants uſed to whiten 
Linnen. This Situation rendered it too re- 
mote from the Ends of the Streets, and tho' 
it had even been ſuſtainable by the Forces 
within ir, it could not have any Communi- 
cation with the Town, but what would lie 
expoſed to the Enemy. 

In a Word, this Intrenchment, in what- 
ever View we conſider it, could not contribute, 
in any Degree, to the Defence of the Place. 


I am perſuaded, that, in order to have de- 


fendedNamur,its interior Part might have been 
intrenched, in ſuch a manner, as would have 
enabled it to hold out, after the Enemy had 
made themſelves Maſters of the exterior For- 
tifications. In the firſt Place, the Buildings 
ſhould have been entirely diſregarded. They 
might likewiſe have intrenched the Streets, and 
Houſes that were contiguous to the Meadow, 
where the Intrenchment I have mentioned, 
was formed. This Work might have been con- 
cealed from the Enemy, till they had eſtabliſh- 
ed themſelves in the Body of the Place, and it 
would then have obliged them to aſcend it, and 


firſt 
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firſt Buildings, without any certain Know. 
ledge of their Succeſs ; becauſe they would 
have been incapable of ſeeing the firſt In- 
trenchment. They would, afterwards, have 
been compelled to open Trenches, in order to 
advance, in Form,to theſe Intrenchments,with 
whoſe Extent and manner of Conſtruction 
they would have been ſo much unacquainted, 
that they would have found it difficult tode- 
file. The Meadow, in which the Trenches 
muſt have been carried on, was very near the 
Water. So that, in order to ſecure them 
from the Cannon of the Caſtle, which would 
have plaid into them, it would have been 
neceſſary to have a Supply of Materials, from 
a great Diſtance, to raiſe a Parapet along the 
Trenches, of a ſufficient Thickneſs to reſiſt 
the Cannon. The Beſiegers might even have 
thrown up other Intrenchments, in the Streets 
of the City, and cauſed them to approach the 
Sambre and the Caſtle. Theſe Intrenchments 
might have been eaſily ſuſtained, becauſe 


when they retired from one to another, 


they could have fired the Part they aban- 
doned, which, for ſeveral Days, would have 
prevented the Enemy from continuing their 
Approaches, eſpecially as they would have 
been obliged to advance Cannon, to ruin 
. thoſe new Intrenchments they would have 
diſcovered, in proportion to their nearer Ap- 
proaches. In a Word, they might, in this 
| manner, 
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manner, have defended Namur, from within 
the City, to the Maes," which would have 
ſupplied them with a good Ditch. 

If ic ſhould be objected, that had the City 
been obſtinately defended, from within, the 
Enemy might have formed a Reſolution to 
deſtroy the Buildings, and fire them with 
Bombs and red hot Balls. I reply, that this 
Conflagration, would, in Reality, have diſ- 
lodged the Beſieged from the Trenches ; but 
it is likewiſe certain, that the Enemy would 
have loſt abundance of Time, and conſumed 
vaſt Quantities of Ammunition, and that 
their Poſſeſſion of the City, would not have 
facilitated their Siege of the Caſtle, and that 
the Fire would, for ſome Days, have pre- 
vented the Enemy from entring the flaming 
Buildings. As the only Intention, therefore, of 
this Intrenchment, was to prolong the Siege, 
it muſt be acknowledged, that as Namur is 
traverſed by the Maes, and as the Caſtle is 
ſeparated from the City, by the Sambre, it 
was a Place very capable of an interior De- 
fence, by ſo numerous a Garriſon, as was 
then ſtationed there. 

In the Year 1697, when the Marſhal de 
Catinat formed the Siege of Aeth, the Go- 
vernour of that Place had begun to intrench 
the Baſtion, on the Left of the Attack, bur 
in order to the Completion of that Intrench- 


ment, the Defence ought to have been much 
longer than it proved. | With 
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With Relation, therefore, to Intrench- 


ments at the Gorge of Baſtions, I think 


they are always attempted at an unſeaſonable 
Time, when the Siege has been already 
formed, and that they are of no Importance 
to its Defence, till their Completion, at leaſt 
for ſome conſiderable Time, before the Siege; 
becauſe if they are attempted when the Siege 
has been formed, the Men are deſtroyed, in 
great Numbers, by the Bombs that are 
thrown into the Baſtion attacked by the Ene- 
my, or, at leaſt, the Garriſon is extremely 
fatigued by this ineffectual Work, becauſe it 
cannot be brought to any Perfection, in due 
Time, and conſequently will never lengthen 
the Defence of the Place. 

Thoſe interior Intrenchments, which may 
be formed at the Gorge of Half Moons, or 
in Horn and Crown- Works, are very ſervice- 
able in the Defence of a Place, eſpecially 
when the Ditches are dry, and the Place can 
have a Communication with thoſe Intrench- 
ments, becauſe it will be impoſſible for the 
Aſſailants to take theſe Works at the Gorge. 

When Intrenchments of this Nature are 
faced, and have the additional Advantage 
of a Ditch, tho' never ſo narrow, they are 
only to be taken, either by planting Cannon 
on the Work, or by an exact Adjuſtment of 
the Bombs, whoſe Flame and Exploſion will 
greatly incommode the Men who are in- 
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trenched on the Work; or elſe by opening a 
Sap, carefully blinded, in order to cover the 
Aſſailants from the Fire of the Curtain, and 
the Faces of the Baſtions; and a Sap of this 
Nature, will conduct the Miner to the In- 
trenchment. 

There was a Half-Moon in the Crown- 
Work of Pbhilipsburg, towards the Rhine; but 
the Beſiegers were not obliged to take it, be- 
cauſe they found Expedients to drain the 
Ditch, when they became Maſters of the 
Crown-Work ; and the Efflux of Water be- 


ing on the Side of the Grand Attack, the 


Governour demanded a Capitulation, not 
that he could be diſtreſſed, for ſome Days, 
by this Evacuation of the Ditch ; but as he 


could not expect any Succours, he was un- 


willing to ſuſtain the Hazard of ſeeing his 
Garriſon made Priſoners of War. 

There was a Stone Intrenchment, at the 
Gorge of an Half-Moon at Aeth; and when 
the Aſſailants had made themſelves Maſters 
of that Half-Moon, they opened a Sap; 
but the Place ſurrendered, before its Com- 
p! etion, becauſe there was a conſiderable 

reach in che Baſtion, 
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CHAP. XLVL 
Of Aſſaults. 


kr ce I firſt engaged in the Service, I have 
ſeen but three Governours who ſuſtained 
Aſſaults, in the Bodies of their Places. 

The firſt was the Baſba of Neubauſel, in 
1683. This Place had neither any Covert- 
Way, or Out-Work; and therefore, when a 
— 5 Breach had been made in the Ba- 
ſtion, the Place was eaſily carried by Aſſault; 
becauſe the Body of Foot, who formed the 
Attack, marched through the Breach, in 
more Ranks than could be formed by choſe 
who ſuſtained it. | 

Tis a certain Maxim in War, that when 
two Bodies of Troops, who are equally good, 
come to an Engagement, that Body which is 


formed into moſt Ranks and Lines, muſt 


defeat the other which has leſs, becauſe the 
Efforts of the former will be more vigorous; 
and ſhould the firſt Rank of that Body which 
has the feweſt, deſtroy all the firſt Rank of 
their Enemies, it is certain, that they will 
be killed by the ſecond Rank, What J have 
now advanced will be found very praQticable, 


when the Action is decided byfiring ; and there 
will 
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will be as little difficult, when the Attack 
is made by Sword in Hand, becauſe two 
Men muſt infallibly deſtroy one. 

The ſecond Governour, whoſe Place was 
carried by an Aſſault, was the Baſba of Buda. 
The Acceſs to the Breach, was much more 


difficult than the laſt I mentioned. The 


Body of the Place had ſeveral little Works 
and Flanks, without Baſtions, but their Fire 
could not be deſtroyed by the Artillery of the 
Chriſtians, and it likewiſe protected the great 
Breach; but another was opened, at the ſe- 
cond Attack, by the Elector of Bavaria. 
Theſe two Breaches were aſſaulted, at the 
ſame time, by all the Chriſtian Infantry, 


and carried after a long Defence, and the 


Death of the Baſba, who was killed at the 
Breach attacked by the Duke of Lorrain. 

This great Obſtinacy, in defending Places 
to the laſt Extremity, 1s only practiſed by the 
Turks, who are expreſly prohibired, by their 
Law, from ſurrendering to the Chriſtians, by 
Capitualtion, any Place where they have had 
a Moſque. But ſince the Time of theſe two 
Sieges, there have been ſeveral Inſtances, 
wherein they have diſpenſed with this Ar- 
ticle of their Law. 

The third Governour, who ſuſtained an 
Aſſault, was Marſhal Bouffiers, in the Caſtle 
of Namur. The Enemy marched, at the 
fame Time, to the Caſtle, and Fort Terra- 
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nova, as I have formerly obſerved; but the 
Body of Infantry advanced, without being 
covered, and from too remote a Quarter, to 
entertain any reaſonable Expectation of Suc- 
ceſs; and they accordingly miſcarried, tho' 
they were protected by a prodigious Fire 
from the Cannon and Bombs, till they ar- 
rived at the Foot of the Breach, and even 
thro' the Fire of the ſeveral Vollies, from the 
Roofs of the Houſes, and other Parts of the 
City. The moſt intrepid among them, could 
only aſcend half Way to the Breach, and 
were. obliged to retreat, after they had ſuſ- 
tained a conſiderable Loſs, and without be- 
ing able to ſet a Foot in the Breach, 
This Example makes it evident, that it is 
almoſt impoſſible to carry the Body of a Place 
by Aſſault, when the Breach happens to be 
protected by ſuch a Fire, as the Enemies are 
unable to deſtroy, as well as by other Fires, 
than what are oppoſed in Front; or even 
when the Troops appointed for this Aſſault, 
march without being covered, and from too 
diſtant a Quarter. 


As I have already treated of the Aſſaults of 


Out-Works, I ſhall not make any other Re- 
marks, at preſent, upon that Subject, but 
intend to finiſh my Refſections upon Aſſaults, 
by obſerving, that ſince M. de Vauban has im- 
proved the Art of attacking Places, to Per- 
fection, by a Method of making the Trenches 
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comprehend the whole Front of the Attack, 


and by deſtroying all the Defences, by a great 


Train of Artillery judiciouſly planted, and 
even all the interior Part of the Works, and 
the Body of the Places, by the Effect of the 
Bombs; it is impoſſible for a Governour 
to ſupport one Work, by another; and 
when the Aſſailants have carefully deſtroy- 
ed all the Works that were capable of pro- 
tecting thoſe which are attacked, it would 
be coo preſumptuous, in a Governour, to ſuſ- 
tain the Aſſault of a Breach, that can have 
no Defence, but that of the Intrenchment it 


 felf. 
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C HAP. XLVIL 
Of Capitulations. 


HO” this Subject may only ſeem to re- 
late ro Capitulations made for Places, 
my Reflections will, however, extend to all 
kinds of Capitulations that I have ſeen, 
The ſecret Orders which a Governour may 
have received, from his Prince, before the 
Siege of a Place has been formed, not to 
expoſe his Garriſon to the Hazard of being 
made Priſoners of War. will ſurely excuſe 
him, for capitulating, before the Place is in 
X 2 a Cons 
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a Condition to be forced, or obliged to ſub- 
mit to thoſe Terms which the Aſſailants 
may think fit to impoſe. 

But in order to give a judicious Explica- 
tion of this Direction from the Prince, I muſt 
obſerve, that if the Governour would render 
his Conduct capable of Vindication, he ought 
to make a juſt and good Defence, till the fa- 
tal Moment when he finds himſelf compel- 
led to capitulate. But, on the contrary, if 
he has not defended the Place, with all ima- 
ginable Vigour and Attention, till he cauſes 
the Chamade to be beat; in a Word, if the 
Defence has been ill conducted, from the firſt 
forming of the Siege; he will be inexcuſable 
to his Prince, fince he will then have been 
deficient in his Duty; and the Capitulation, 
Inſtead of being protracted by his Valour, or 
Capacity, will be forced upon him, from the 
Enemy's juſt Reſolution to finiſh an Enter- 
prize, within a few Days after its Commence- 
ment, and not to waſte their Time, and Men, 
as well as their Money and Ammunition. 

In the Year 1667, the King of France 
formed ſeveral Sieges in Flanders. The Spa- 
niſb Places were ill furniſhed with Troops, 
and other Eſſentials to their Defence, and 
accordingly held out but a ſhort Time. The 
King, however, permitted the Garriſons to 
retire, with Marks of Honour, and without 
his entertaining any Apprehenſions of finding 
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them in ſome other Place, becauſe he would 
not ſuffer the Rapidity of his Conqueſts to be 
interrupted, by any obſtinate Defence. 

In the Year 1672, his Majeſty purſued a 
very different Conduct, in the Sieges he formed 
in Holland. Thoſe Places had ſtrong Gar- 
riſons, and were ſufficiently provided with 
Ammunition, but their Fortifications were 
not faced ; the Governours were not Perſons 
of Capacity; and the numerous Inhabitants 
would not expoſe themſelves to any Military 
Severities, by a reſolute Defence. The King, 
therefore, improved the Conſternation of 
the People, and the Incapacity of their Go- 
vernours, and made all the Garriſons Priſo- 
ners of War, that he might effectually de- 
prive the Dutch of their Army. In which 
Deſign, his Majeſty ſucceeded fo effectually, 
that I have ſeen 8000 Men made Priſoners 
of War, in ſeveral Places. 

J have given a general Account of the 
Sieges that were formed, in the Courſe of 
thoſe two Campaigns, in order to point out 


the different Conduct that was purſued, with 


Reference to Capitulations. 
In thoſe that were made in the Year 1667, 


we every where found the Garriſons weak, 


and were ſenſible that the Places were equally 
in a bad State of Defence. We received no 
Prejudice, by granting honourable Conditions 
to the Governours, in their Capitulations ; 
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Our Intention was to make our ſelves Ma- 
ſters of ſeveral Places, and we therefore gran- 
ted thoſe Terms which the Garriſons defired ; 
and that we might not be delayed in the Pro- 
greſs of our Arms, we only obliged them 
to ſtipulate, not to march thoſe Garriſons 
into any other Place we intended to attack. 


His Majeſty, by this Conduct, took ſeveral 


Places, from the Spaniards, in that Cam- 


paign, without having any Reaſon to fear, 


that the Garriſon would be found in any 
other Place, when he had retired from the 
Siege. 

If the King had purſued the ſame Con- 
duct, in the Year 1672, he would have 
found ſo large a Body of Infantry in the 
Places he attacked, that it would have been 
inconſiſtent with Prudence to have formed 
thoſe Sieges, becauſe the Infantry, which 
muſt have been left in the conquered Places, 
would have diminiſhed the Troops of our 
Army, proportionably to their Penetrations 
into the Country. 

I have enlarged on the different Conduct 


that was obſerved, in the Capitulations of 


theſe two Campaigns, to make it evident, 
that in order to regulate the Proportions 
made by a Governour, who ſuſtains a Siege, 
the Aſſailants ſhould conſider, as well the ge- 
neral Condition, as the particular State of the 
Army, and the Place beſieged. ky 
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In order to give a Detail of thoſe Sieges, 
wherein the Defenſive has been ſo ill con- 
ducted, as made it neceſſary for Princes to 

uniſh the Governours, who meanly ſurren- 
dered thoſe Places that were confided to their 
Care, and that I may likewiſe relate thoſe 
Sieges, wherein the Defence was judiciouſly 
ſuſtained, 1 ſhall begin with that of Naerden, 
in the Year 1673, which was beſieged by 
the Prince of Orange, and defended by M. 
du Pas. | 

M. de Luxembourg, who commanded in 
his Majeſty's Conqueſts from the Duzch, 
marched into the Place, ſome Hours before 
it was inveſted, and quitted it, after he had 
concerted with M. Du Pas, the proper Mea- 
ſures for its Relief, when the Cavalry ſhould 
be drawn together. This Governour, who 
was ſeized with a Panic, the moment he ſaw 
the Place ſurrounded by the Enemy, thought 
fit to ſurrender it, before they had even made 
themſelves Maſters of the Covert-way, and 
he ſigned a Capitulation, contrary to the Sen- 
timents of the principal Officers of the Gar- 
riſon. The King ordered M. de Luxembourg 
to aſſemble a Council of War, who were to 
take Cognizance of that Affair, and M. du 
Pas was caſhier'd, in Preſence of the Troops, 
who were drawn up on that Occaſion, and 
he was likewiſe condemned to perpetual Im- 
priſonment. The Council of War did not 
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ronounce Sentence of Death againſt him, 
* there was not any Law which con- 
demned a Coward to loſe his Life. My Re- 
flections, on this Subject, will occur at the 
cloſe of the preſent Chapter. 

The Defence of Grave, by M. de Cha- 
milli, was long, and extremely brave. The 
Fortifications of this Place are not faced, but 
it had an excellent Garriſon, and a vaſt 
Quantity of Ammunition, and Proviſions. 
M. de Chamilli made a judicious Improve- 
ment of all the Advantages he found in the 
Place, and if he had not received repeated 
Orders, from the King, to ſurrender it, be- 
fore the Winter Seaſon, the Enemy would 
not have compelled him to capitulate, till 
the enſuing Spring, and they would have been 
obliged to turn the Siege into a Blockade, 
during the Winter. But the King was in- 
fluenced by other Views, and having no In- 
clination to poſſeſs Grave any longer, he pre- 
ferred the Return of that Garriſon, before the 
Winter Seaſon, to the Attentions that would 
be neceſſary, the following Spring, either to 
recruit the Place with Proviſions, or to oblige 
the Enemy to grant an honourable Capitula- 
tion to M. de Chamilli, whoſe Capacity, and 
vigorous Defence, had created him ſo much 
Eſteem, among the Beſiegers, that the Prince 
of Orange granted him all the Articles he 
propoſed, with very honourable Conceſſions 
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for his own Perſon, beſides thoſe which were 
| ſtipulated for the Garriſon and Inhabitants. 

It appears, by this Example, that in Mili- 
my Operations, the Conqueror is delighted 
to honour the good Conduct and Bravery of 
his defeated Enemy; not only by the ſecret 
Approbation of his own Heart, which induces 
him to reſpect a gallant Behaviour, even in a 
Foe; but becauſe his Ambition is agreeably 
flattered, by the Conqueſt of an Enemy, who 
always rendered himſelf formidable by his 
good Conduct. 

In the Year 1676, Philipsburg was beſieged 
by the late Duke of Lorrain, and defended by 
M. du Fay. The Place was not relieved, for 
the . I have mentioned elſewhere: 
The Siege was very long, and the Defence 
always judicious; but the Garriſon, towards 
the End of. the Siege, were not ſufficiently 

rovided with Arms, and they chiefly wanted 

uſees, and Flints for their Locks: M. du 
Fay, therefore, was obliged to capitulate, but 
his judicious Defence induced the Duke of 
Lorrain to grant him all the Articles he pro- 
poſed, and likewiſe thoſe that were very ho- 
nourable to his own Perſon, and which he 
intended, as ſo many Inſtances of his Eſteem, 
for the Valour and good Conduct of that 
brave Governour, and he accordingly ren- 
dered that juſtice to his perſonal Merit, 
which is due to a gallant Enemy. 


In 
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In the Year 1689, the Duke of Lorrain be- 
fieged Ments, which was defended by the Mar- 
quis 4Uxelles, who was afterwards created 
a Marſhal of France; and he conducted him- 
ſelf ſo judiciouſly, and with ſuch diſtinguiſhed 
Bravery, in the Defence of his Glacis and 
Counterſcarp, tho' the Body of the Place was 
in a wretched Condition, and he had not a 
ſufficient Quantity of Powder, to ſuſtain a 
ſecond Attack on the Counterſcarp; that his 
excellent Defence, to the very Moment he 
demanded a Capitulation, induced the Duke 
of Lirrain to conceive ſo much Eſteem 
for his Character, that he granted the Go- 
vernour, and his Garriſon, a Capitulation alto- 
gether as honourable as they deſired; and 
this Inſtance is an additional Proof of the Re- 
ſpe& a Conqueror entertains, for the Bravery 
of a defeated Foe. 

In the ſame Year 1689, the City of Bonn 
was beſieged by the Elector of Brandenburg, 
in Conjunction with the Duke of Lorrath, and 
moſt of the Imperial Forces, after the taking 
of Mentz. The Baron d Asfield commanded 
in the Place, whoſe Garriſon was very ſtrong, 
and would have been well accommodated, if 
the Siege, in Form, had not been preceded by 
a general Bombardment, which, by the De- 
vaſtation it occaſioned among the Buildings, 
deſtroyed the greateſt part of the Proviſions 

neceſſary to a Defehee. And yet the Reſiſ- 
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rance was ſo obſtinate and vigorous, and the 
interior Ground of the Place, the Body of 
which was entirely uſeleſs, was fo judiciouſly 
preſerved, for a conſiderable Time, tho' the 
Enemy had carried all the Out-Works, whoſe 
Loſs was very fatal to the Garriſon (whg 
were not properly diſpoſed for the Defence 
that Day, and the Confuſion was ſo great, 
that M. 4 Asfield received a mortal Wound, 
while he was giving Orders on the Rampart) 
and the whole Conduct of the Beſieged, till 
that unfortunate Day, appeared ſo maſterly 
to the Enemy, that when a Capitulation was 
demanded, the Princes who commanded in 
the Attack, granted very honourable Condi- 
tions ; by which they rendered Juſtice to the 
Governour and his Garriſon, for the Merit 
of their previous Defence ; for the Garriſon 
had not any Poſts in the exterior Works, and 
were entirely ſhut up in the Place, which 
was in ſuch a bad State, that it might have 
been opened, without any Oppoſition, by the 
Miner, in a very few Days, and then the 
Garriſon would have been ſtormed. 

In the Year 1695, M. de Mouſal was 
charged with the Siege of Dixmude, which 
will furniſh me with two confiderable Re- 
marks; one, on the bad Defence made 
by the Governour, the other, on the Capi- 
tulation, which produced ſuch an Inci- 
dent as furniſhed William King of — 

wit 
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with a Pretext for receding from his Promiſe, 


at the Siege of Namur, by detaining M. 


Boufflers. 


Diæxmude was not regularly fortified, with 


Reſpect ro the Body of the Place, tho' it was 


-provided with Ramparts; but it had a Co- 


vert-Way, and five compleat Battalions. 
When the Trenches had been opened, three 
Days, the Governour ſurrendered the Place, 
and by the Terms of the Capitulation, the 
Troops were to be made Priſoners of War. 


When this Garriſon had ſurrendered, King 


William cauſed the Governour to be tried by 
a Court Marſhal, who condemned him to 
loſe his Head; and I ſhall make it evident, in 
the Sequel of my Remarks on Capitulations, 
that this was an equitable Sentence, tho' Se- 
verities of this Nature, have not been eſta- 
bliſhed in France. The Garriſon, as I have 
already intimated, were to be made Priſo- 
ners of War. The King of England pre- 
tended, that, by virtue of the Cartel for Pri- 
ſoners of War, this Garriſon ought to have 
been delivered up ; and our Refuſal gave this 
Prince a Pretext for not adhering to the Ca- 
pitulation of Namur, and for detaining Mar- 


ſhal Bowfflers. 


The Proceeding of this Monarch was un- 
juſtifiable; for the Cartels which are uſually 
agreed upon, by the Powers at War, and 


which eſtimate all Ranſoms, from the Ge- 
neral, 
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neral, to a private Soldier, extends only to 


the mutual Surrender of the Priſoners that 
have been taken on particular Occaſions, and 
on Parties of War. Thoſe who are taken in 
Places, by Capitulation, or defeated in a Battle 
(unleſs it be otherwiſe ſtipulated) may be 
kept to the End of the Campaign, without 
any Infraction of the Cartel. For what Ad- 
vantage would reſult, from taking a powerful 
Garriſon, in a Place, or a great Number of 
Priſoners, after a Battle, if the Cartel made 
it neceflary to reſtore thoſe Priſoners, before 
the Cloſe of the Campaign? Cuſtom has al- 
ways decided the Fact againſt this Preten- 
ſion. | | | 

One Reaſon, in particular, which juſtified 
the Detention of this Garriſon, was, that the 
Articles were not clear and explicit, which 
is a conſiderable Omiſſion, in the Perſon 
who propoſes the Terms of Capitulation. It 
is likewiſe cuſtomary for him who grants it, 
to expound the Articles in the moſt favour- 
able Senſe for himſelf, when they are capable 
of different Explications ; and in ſuch a man- 
ner, that his Expoſition may not be deemed 
any Deviation from his Word, by the oppo- 
ſite Power. If a Governour, for Inſtance, 


ſhould demand, that his Garriſon be ſafe- 


ly conducted to ſome other Place, with- 
out ſpecifying that their March ſhall be per- 
formed by the ſhorteſt Ways, or through 


any 
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any particular Places, or by any determined 
Number of Leagues each Day; the Con- 
queror may, without any Violation of the 
Cartel, conduct the Garriſon in the manner 
he thinks proper, provided he conveys them, 
at laſt, to the Place ſtipulated by the Capitu- 
lation. And there are ſeveral Examples to 
juſtify this ſeeming Unpunctuality. 

In the ſame Year 1695, I was detached, 
with a Body of Horſe, to inveſt Deinſe, in 
which Place two Battalions were poſted. 
Tho the Place was not fortified with Baſti- 
ons, yet it was ſecure from an Inſult, and 
had a good Covert-Way, I intimidated the 
Governour, to ſuch a Degree, that he ſurren- 
dered himſelf, and his two Battalions, Priſo- 
ners of War, without ſo much as once ſeeing 
either our Horſe or Foot; bur I was ſo ex- 
plicit, in my Article for detaining the two 
Battalions, till che End of the Campaign, 
that King William never complained that the 
Capitulation was violated, by the Detention 
of that Garriſon; but he ordered the Go- 
vernour to be tried, by a Court Martial, 
who degraded him from his Commiſſion. 

The Reaſon of this Diverſity of Judgment 
of the Court Martial, who tried theſe two 
Governouts, was, that Diæmude was provided 
with Cannon, but Deinſe had not any; and 
the Governour of this laſt Place alledged, 
that he did not ſurrender, till after the Arri- 
val of our Infantry. In 


1 
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In the Year 1703, the Duke of Burgundy 


beſieged, and took old Briſac. The Em- 


peror was diſſatisfied with the Conduct of 
the Governour, and ordered him to be tried 
by a Court Martial, who condemned him 
to loſe his Head. The Count de Mar filli, 
who was likewiſe in the Place, was caſheer'd 
by the ſame Court. 

The Conduct of theſe two Officers, might 
be culpable in ſome Inſtances, and I only 
relate this Example, to make it evident, that 
other Princes are more rigorous, than our 
Government, in puniſhing ſuch Perſons, 
whoſe Miſconduct occaſions the Loſs of thoſe 
Places they were to defend. The Govern- 
ment of a Place, or any other military Dig- 
nity, ſhould never be granted by a Prince, 
but in Recompence of ſome Services he has 
received, or, in Conſequence of his Per- 
ſuaſion, that the Perſons he intends to pro- 
mote, merit that Advancement, more than 
any of their Competitors. If a Prince, there- 
fore, who cannot be a Spectator of every 
Circumſtance, ſhould be impoſed upon, ei- 
ther with reſpect to the Valour or Capacity 


of thoſe he promotes, the Perſons, by whom 


he is thus deceived, ought to be accounted 
Robbers, who unjuſtly force that Recom- 
pence, from one who deſerved it better than 
the other who received it. Why then ſhould 
not ſuch a Robber be puniſhed with Death, 


when 
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when he has been ſo injurious to the eſſen- 
tial Qualities of a Soldier, which are Va- 
lour and Capacity, in an Employment of 
Conſequence, to which he has the Inſolence 
to form Pretenſions, when he is ſenſible that 
he ſhall be guilty of MiſconduR, in the Sta- 
tion confided to his Care? Can a Caſe of 
this Nature, be of leſs Importance to a State, 
than the Infliction of Death on a poor Sol- 
dier, who has ſtollen a few Herbs, for his 
Subſiſtence, contrary to the Orders by which 
his March was to be regulated? 

I might, here, offer ſome Reflections, on 
two infamous Capitulations made by great 
Bodies of Troops, in the Field, if I had not 
mentioned them upon another Occaſion. 
The firſt was in the Year 1677. The Duke 
of Saxe-Eyſenac, who commanded a Body 
| of 10000 Troops of the Circles and Con- 
| 


| tingents of the Empire, having imprudently 
ſuffered himſelf to be ſhut up, in an Iſland on 
| the Rhine, between Strasburg, and Fort Khel, 
| was obliged to capitulate with the Marſhal 
1 de Crequi, who ſtipulated to grant him a Paſs- 
Port, for his Retreat into Germany, with his 
Army, by the ſhorteſt Way, and attended 
1 by a Trumpet from our General, for their 
| | berter Security, which was a Paſs-port alto- 
gether 9 | 
The ſecond diſhonourable Capitulation, 
and which never had a Parallel in the French 
, Nation, 
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Nation, and, 1 hope, never will, was tha* 
which was made in 1704, at the Cloſe of the 
Battle of Hochſtet, by the Major General, 
with ſeveral Brigadiers and Colonels, in the 
Village of Bleinbeim, where all thoſe Officers 
ſurrendered theinſelves Priſoners of War, 
with 27 Battalions of the King's beſt Infan- 
try, and 12 Squadrons of the fineſt Regi- 
ments of Dragoons. This puſillanimous Ac- 
tion ſhould not be tranſmitted to Poſterity, 
unleſs we could, at the ſame time, acquaint 
them with the Infliction of ſome exemplary 
Severities on the Delinquents: And this Re- 
mark ſhall cloſe the Article of Capitulations. 


0 8 ** 


CHAP. XLVIII. 


Of the Defence of | that are 
Attacked. 


Py 
— —— 


HIS vaſt Subject affords a Variety of 

Reflections, which I ſhall digeſt into 

the Order I have obſerved, in my Chapter of 
Maxims on this Article. 

I have divided it into three Branches ; the 
firſt of which contains general Rules for the 
Conduct of a Governour, who foreſees he 
ſhall ſuſtain a Siege, and they relate to all the 
Attentions he ought to purſue, previous to 

Vor. II, Y that 
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that Siege, and with Reference both to the 
exterior, and interior Circumſtances of the 
Place; they likewiſe comprehend the manner 
in which he ought to make its Conſtruction 
ſubſervient to its Defence, and the exact 
Knowledge he ought to gain of whatever is 
contained in the Place. The ſecond Branch in- 
cludes the Diſpoſitions a Governour ought to 
make, as well for the Service of the Troops, 
in the Defence of the Place, and the Advan- 
tages he may derive from the Inhabitants; 
as alſo for the daily Conſumption of the Am- 
munition, and Proviſions. The third Branch 
is called an Advertiſement, which I offer to 
Governours, for the Regulation of their Con- 
duct, in ſuch a manner as may render it ir- 
reproachable. 

But as my Knowledge, with Reference to 
the Subject of this Chapter, can only extend 
to thoſe Places that our Enemies have at- 
tacked, I ſhall therefore confine my Reflecti- 
ons to the Conduct of the Governours, by 
whom thoſe Places were defended. 

I muſt, in Juſtice, applaud the Conduct 
of M. de Calvo, Governour of Maeſtricht, 
when it was beſieged by the Prince of Orange, 
This Governour was a Man of great perſonal 
Bravery, but having never ſerved in the In- 
fantry, was not verſed in the manner of form- 
ing the Attack, and Defence of Places. He 
therefore aſſembled the principal Officers of 
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his Garriſon ; acquainted them with his In- 
experience in the Particulars relating to this 
Operatioa of War; deſiring them, at the 
ſame time, to agree, among themſelves, on 
che proper Expedients for the Defence of the 
Place, and to give him the Reſult of their De- 
liberations, that he might order them to be 
executed; he likewiſe conjured them to con- 
cur, with Zeal, for his Majeſty's Service, be- 
cauſe his only Ambition was to preſerve the 
Place, and that he never would ſurrender it, 
by Capitulation, to the Enemies of his 
Prince. The Diſpoſition of this Gentleman 
appears to me ſo amiable, and, at the ſame 
time, ſo remote from the uſual Preſumption 
of Commanders, that I thought it my Duty 
to place it in an honourable Point of View, 
and to recommend it as an Example, worthy 
to be imitated, even by Goverours of the 
greateſt Abilities, 

It ſeems to me, that Marſhal Boufflers was 
not perfectly acquainted with Namur, when 
he was beſieged, in that City, by King Wil. 
liam, in the Year 1695: And I cannot find, 
that either Count Guiſcard the Governour, 
or Monſieur de Megring, the chief Engineer, 
had any true Knowledge of that Place. When 
the Enemy had inveſted Namur, Marſhal 
Boufflers thought ro keep a Body of 3000 
Men, in a place called the Coclet, where this 
Body had only one Intrenchment, and ** 

| . (© 
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of little Conſequence, thrown up before them; 
beſides which, their Remoteneſs from the 
Place, with which they had not a proper 
Communication, left them entirely unpro- 
tected, even by Redoubts, or any Out-Work 
whatever. This Plan for the Defenſive, 
juſtly appeared raſh to the Enemy, who 
ſtormed this wretched Intrenchment, with 
ſuch a great Body of Troops, that it was 
ſoon carried, with the Loſs of moſt of our 
Men who were poſted there. 

A Governour may obſerve, by this firſt 
Inſtance, that he never ought to poſt a Body 
of Troops in any Situation without a Place, 
where they may be obnoxious to an Inſult, 
and that he even ſhould not ſtation them in 
an Out-Work, ſecure from Inſults, but with- 
out any Communication with the Place, for 
any longer time than they are capable of 
continuing there, without any Apprehenſi- 
ons of being ſlain, or made Priſoners, in their 
Retreat to the Body of the Place, or of being 
ſurrounded by the Enemy's Works; becauſe 
the Men ſhould never be expoſed to unneceſ- 
fary Dangers, fince their Loſs, which is always 
viſible to the Troops who compoſe the Gar- 
riſon, leſſens the Confidence they ought to 
repoſe in the Conduct and Capacity of the 
Governour, and makes them juſtly appre- 
henſive, that they ſhall likewiſe be expoſed, 
in their Turns, to the ſame Fate, by the Te- 

merity 
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merity or Injudiciouſneſs of the Governour. 
If this Poſt of Coclet had been remote from 
any Quarter where the Place was inveſted, 
or if it had been protected by Redoubts, or 
ſituated at a Diſtance from the Attack of the 
City, any of theſe Circumſtances would have 
rendered it a proper Situation for ſuch a Poſt, 
provided it could have been protected and 
ſtrengthened, in ſuch a manner as would 
have made it neceſſary for the Enemy to have 
carried on their Approaches, in Form, be- 
cauſe it would then have lengthened the De- 
fence of the Place. But it happened not to 
have any of theſe Properties, and conſequently 
Marſhal Boufflers committed a capital Error 
in his Defence of Namur, when he thus ex- 
poſed ſo conſiderable a Body of Troops, in 
the Poſt of Coclet. 

The ſecond Error, with Relation to the 


general Defence, was our not foreſeeing, that 


as the City Wall, on the Bank of the Upper 
Maes, was not terraſſed, it might be opened, 
and demoliſhed, in a few Hours, by the 
Cannon which we ſaw the Enemy forming 
into a Battery, on the other Side of the River, 
and oppoſite to that Wall: And we were 
equally negligent in not terraſſing that Wall, 
or, at leaſt, in not cauſing a good Ditch with- 
in, to be made by the Workmen, who were 
ineffectually employed in throwing up the 
great Intrenchment I have already mentioned. 

T2 This 
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This Omiſſion had a fatal Effect, in the De- 
fence of Namur; for when the Enemy ſtormed 
the Counterſcarp, and even the Body of the 
Place, through the whole Front of the Poly- 
gon that was attacked, they likewiſe extended 
along the Maes, whoſe Waters were then low, 


and entred the City, without any Oppoſi- 


tion, by that demoliſhed Wall, 

This ſecond Inſtance may inform Gover- 
nours, that they ought to be continually at- 
tentive to every Circumſtance capable of con- 
tributing to their Defence, in Conſequence 
of ſome Expedients formed, unknown to the 
Enemy, for the Security of the Quarters 
they defend; and without being ſo preſump- 
tuous as to believe they can oppoſe an En- 
terprize, which the Enemy may attempt 
with a great Superiority; ſince they can only 
ſuſtain it with the Men appropriated to the 
Defence in Front, and who will always be 
overwhelmed by the Numbers of the Aſſail- 
ants: And thereſore, they ought to make a 
judicious and vigilant Proviſion for the Flanks 
of thoſe Attacks, and ſhould ſuſtain them, 
by the Fire from thoſe Works which the 
Enemy could not ſurround, or demoliſh with 
their Cannon, or which were concealed from 
their Obſervation, 

The third conſiderable Error, in the De- 
fence of Namur, was committed on the very 

; Day 
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Day when the general Attack was made on 
the Caſtle. We did not foreſee, that the Ene- 
my might poſt a great Body of Infantry, in 
the Granaries of the City, along the Sambre, 
and fronting the Caſtle, and that their ſecret 
Fire would be infinitely ruinous to our Infan- 
try, who were ſtationed below the Caſtle, 
and among the Works that covered the Bal- 
lance Gate, and protected the Flanks of the 
Terranova Work, towards the Sambre, and 
the Foot of the Breach in the Baſtion of the 
Caſtle. This Want of Precaution, entirely 
expoſed our Infantry to the Fire of the Ene- 
mies, who were lodged on the Roofs of the 
Houſes, and poured their Vollies into the In- 
trenchments; whereas a' good Blind would 
have ſufficiently covered that Body of our In- 
fantry, from thoſe Hoſtilities. Had this ob- 
vious Attention occurred to our Thoughts, 
the Enemy, in all Probability, could not 
have made their Approaches to the Terra- 
nova Work, and the Foot of the Breach, 
without conſiderable Loſs. We likewiſe for- 
got to raiſe paliſaded Redoubts, to ſecure the 
Height of the intrenched Camp, which had 
never been compleated. The Fire, from 
thoſe Redoubts, would have prevented the 
Enemy from advancing in good Order, tothe 
Caſſette, and from inſulting the Counterſcarp, 
in a general Attack; becauſe they would have 


been indiſpenſibly obliged to attack thoſe Re- 
Y 4 doubts, 
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doubts, before they could advance to the 
Counterſcarp, on Account of the Fire they 
would have ſuſtained in Flank, and which 
would have incommoded them exceedingly, 
when they had made the Diſpoſitions for 

their General Attack under thoſe Fires. 
This laſt Inſtance, is ſufficient to prove, 
that Namur was not defended with thoſe 
Abilities that are requiſite in a Governour, 
in order to fruſtrate his Enemy, in an Enter- 
prize of ſuch Importance, as the Siege of 
Namur, which was a Place of a vaſt Extent, 
ſtrengthened by a very numerous Garriſon, 
and plentifully accommodated with Proviſi- 
ons of every kind, for a long Defence. 

I ſhall now repreſent the Errors commit- 
ted in the Defence of Liſſe, in 1708, with 
Relation to the Subject of this firſt Branch. 

Marſhal Bouflers, Governour General of 
French Flanders, and of Liſle in particular, 
defended this Place againſt the Armies of 
the Allies who befieged it. The Place was 
ſtrengthened wich a Garriſon of near 16000 
Men; and yet the Enemy only attacked it, 


on the Side of Magdalene Gate, before a Front 


of Fortification that comprehended near a 
thouſand Fathoms in Extent, and even this 
Attack was ſeparated by the Deule ; and con- 
ſequently the Enemy approached the ſame 
Front by two Attacks, interſected by the 
River, which afforded them the only Com- 
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munication they had with each other. This 
Conduct of the Enemy, might have induced 
the Beſieged to think it very practicable to 
make Sallies, under the Protection of the 
Works, either on one Side of the Attack, or 
the other, by which means, they might have 
deſtroyed the Works of ſeveral Days; and 
yet they only made one Sally, with above 

oo Men, which did not produce any con- 
ſiderable Effect. 

The Enemy, in the Conduct of their 
Works, committed a greater Error, and of 
which the Beſieged neglected to take the Ad- 
vantage. The Error was this. Their Com- 
prehenſion of this great Front ceaſed in Pro- 
portion, as they approached the Place; ſo 
that when they advanced to the Glacis, their 
grand Front was ſo contracted, that it only 
equalled the Extent of the two Saliant Angles, 
before the Tenaille of the Counterſcarp; by 
which Means the Front of the Attacks was 
more extenſive than that of the Aſſailants. 
As the Enemy, therefore, were under no 
Neceſſity of forming ſuch a Diſpoſition, but 
committed this eſſential Error, in Conſe- 
quence of meer Incapacity in the Conduct of 
Works, it ſeemed reaſonable to chaſtiſe them 
for their Proceeding; and yet we wanted 
Reſolution to attempt it, tho we eaſily might 
have opened our Glacis, under the Protection 


of the Counterſcarp, and thoſe Works that 
were 
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were not comprehended, and we might have 
made ſuch Lodgments on the Glacis, as 
would have conſtantly enabled us to gaul 
the Flanks of their contracted Front of the 
Attack. This Advantage was ſo much in 
our Fayour, that the Enemy made but one 
Attempt to ſtorm the Counterſcarp, at the 
two Saliant Angles, before the Tenaille, where 
they only appeared, with five or ſix hundred 
Men; becauſe they could not march a greater 
Number in the {mall Front they had formed. 
| Moſt of theſe Men were killed, in their Ad- 
vance upon the Paliſade ; and this ſingle Ex- 
periment ſhould have convinced us, that our 
capital Operation, for the Defence of the 
Place, was to make ſuch Lodgments on the 
Glacis, as I have mentioned, in order to 
multiply the Fires againſt the Attack, and to 
take thoſe who approached, in Flank, and 
to greater Advantage, than in the Covert- 
Way, which was not comprehended within 
the Enemy's Works. 

Tho' the Want of Powder frequently fi- 
lenced the Enemy's Cannon, and conſe- 
quently ſuſpended the Fire of the Bombs; 
yet I never heard that the Beſieged improved 
that favourable Opportunity, in any Repara- 
tion of the Breaches, during the Night, or 
clearing away the Ruins, in the Day, tho' the 
Inhabitants of Liſe were numerous, and 
loyal, and might have been imployed in this 

Work, 


s 
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Work, while the Enemy's Artillery ceaſed to 
ſhatter the Breaches. The Guard even of 
the attackt Work was kept with ſo little 
Vigilance, that only one Centinel was awake, 
and the Poſt was ſurpriſed, while all the Sol- 
diers were aſleep, after the Deſertion of that 
treacherous Centinel; ſo that the Work was 
carried, without the leaſt Oppoſition on our 
Part. It would have been a very eaſy Affair, 
however, to have doubled the Centinels, in 
every place, where the Negligence or Infi- 
delity of one, expoſed them to the Enemy. 
But the moſt ſurpriſing Circumſtance of 
all is, that Marſhal Boufflers capitulated for 
the City, almoſt as ſoon as that Half Moon 
was loſt, and without waiting ten or twelve 
Hours, to ſee the Enemy fill up the Ditch, 
that would have employed them, at leaft, 
for that Time, on Account of its Breadth, 
depth of Water, and quantity of ſoft Soil on 
its Bottom: For of what particular Importance 
could it be to Marſhal Boyffiers,whether the reſt 


of the Proviſions and Ammunition were con- 


ſumed in defending the City ſometime longer, 


or in a new Defence of the Citadel? Ir was, 
however, a very eſſential Point, to prolong the 
Defence of the City, as much as poſſible; 
fince the Surrender of it to the Enemy, would 
afford excellent Accommodations to an Army, 
who greatly needed them, in that advanced 


Seaſon, when the Rains are fo frequent in 
| Flanders, 
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Flanders, that if they had happened, during 
the Siege of the City, they would certainly 
have rendered that great Enterprize unſuc- 
ceſsful, 7 
I ſhall now proceed to the ſecond Branch, 
which comprehends the Diſpoſitions for the 
Defence of a Place, and which are Circum- 
ſtances of the greateſt Importance, fince a 
Place can never be judiciouſly defended, un- 
leſs the previous Diſpoſitions have been well 
concerted. 53S 
The only juſt Diſpoſitions which I have 
ſeen, were made by the Marquis d'Uzxelles, 
for the Defence of Mentz; I may add too, 
that his whole Conduct was very regular, 
during the Continuance of the Siege. | 
Thoſe that were made by the Baron A. 
field, for the Defence of Bonn, were wiſely Þ 
concerted, with Reference to the Preſerva- 
tion of the Ammunition, and Proviſions, dur- 
ing a general Bombardment: But he was not | 
ſo exact, in the Orders for the Service of the 
Troops, and the Precautions for the Out- 
Guards; as was evident, when he ſuſtained 
a general Attack. This Misfortune may in- 
deed be imputed to the mortal Wound he 
received, which rendered him incapable of 
retrieving the firſt Diſorder occaſioned by that 
general Attack. N 
The Diſpoſitions, for the Defence of Na- 
mur, ſeem to have been defective, in ſeveral | 0 
Inſtances. f 
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Inſtances. The Troops that compoſed the 
ſtrong Garriſon, were too much fatigued, for 
they were divided into two Bodies, from the 
firſt Day of the Siege; ſo that one half of 
them, who were not upon Guard, at the 
outward Attack of the Place, were as much 
harraſſed as the other, becauſe they were 
diſpoſed along the Ramparts, and likewiſe 
employed in the Works; by which means 
the whole Garriſon was continually fatigued, 
without any regular Intervals of Reſt, to ren- 
der them capable of ſuſtaining the Inconve- 
niencies of a long Siege. | 

I am ſenſible it may be alledged, that the 
Inhabitants of Namur were generally diſ- 
affected, and that it would have been diffi- 
cult to make them ſerviceable in the Defence 
of that Place. This I acknowledge to be 


true, but then they ought to have been com- 


pelled to the Service, and a People ſo nume- 
rous as themſelves, might have been em- 
ployed in the manner I have mentioned 
before. 
The Diſpoſitions for the Defence of Liſſe, 
were ſtill more inconſiderate; and I ſhall 
relate the Particulars, wherein they deviated 
from the Rules I have offered on this Sub- 
Ject. | 

The Siege, from the Beginning, was ren- 
dered too fatiguing to the Garriſon, which 
was divided into two Bodies, alternately upon 


Duty, 
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Duty, for the Space of 24 Hours. This 
Time was much too long, as I have proved 
in my Memoirs. Half of the Troops were 
poſted in the Out-Works, and the reſt were 
ſtationed on the Ramparts, and employed in 
the Works; ſo that the Garriſon had never 
any ſtated Hours of Reſt, which are ſo abſo- 
lutely neceſſary, for the Officers as well as 
the Soldiers, both for the Preſervation of 
their Health, and to render them capable of 
defending the Place, for a greater Length of 
Time. The Inhabitants of Liſle were nu- 
merous, and well affected; and yet they were 


not employed in any Service cither for the 


Relief of the Garriſon, or the Preſervation 
of the Place. 

It was reported, that Marſhal Bou 
wanted Proviſions, towards the Cloſe of the 
Siege, and could not ſupply the Citadel with 
a ſufficient Quantity for the Garriſon. This 
indeed is true, but the Fault muſt be imputed 
to the Diſorder and Want of Oeconomy, in 
the Diſtribution of the Proviſions, which 
was always equal; ſo that no Care was 
taken to leſſen the Allotments, in Propor- 
tion to the Loſs of Men. A Company 
that had been greatly weakened, in the Pro- 
greſs of the Siege, was allowed che ſame 
Subſiſtence, as it received when it was 
much ſtronger: So that at the latter end of 
the Siege, the Proviſions were diſtributed in 

almoſt 
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almoſt double the Quantity that was neceſ- 
fary ; and this Irregularity, alone, would have 
occaſioned the Loſs of the Place, had it been 
accommodated never ſo well. 

As the Loſs of Tournay, in 1709, com- 
pleated the Series of our Misfortunes, I ſhall 
enlarge on the Conduct of M. de Surville, 
who was appointed, by the King, to defend 
the Place; and I ſhall chiefly make two Par- 
ticulars evident. The one, that the Inatten- 
tion of M. de Chamillard, Secretary at War, 
was the Enemy's chief Inducement to form 
the Siege; for they were ſenſible that the 
Place was very deſtitute of the Proviſions ne- 
ceſſary to its Defence. The other, that M. 
de Serville deviated, through the whole 
Courſe of his Conduct, from the Rules I have 
offered for regulating the proper Diſpoſitions 
for a Defence. 

In order to be methodical, in the Particu- 
lars of the Siege of Tournay, I ſhall firſt ob- 
ſerve, that tho' the Severity of the Winter 
Seaſon, had been very deſtructive to the Corn, 
yet the Miniſter might eaſily have erected 
Magazins, for the Proviſions, in thoſe Places 
that were liable to ſuſtain a Siege, and like- 
wiſe for the Subſiſtence of an Army, if he 
had contracted with the Commiſſary, at the 
uſual Time, and when the Corn was at a 
low Price, in the Kingdom; this Precaution, 
however, was omitted by M. de Chamillard. 

| | Tournay, 
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Tournay, therefore, or, at leaſt, the King's 
Magazins, had ſuch an inconſiderable Supply 
of Proviſions, that there was not a ſufficient 
Quantity for the Garriſon, when they were 
ſhut up in the Citadel, ſo that they were 
compelled to ſurrender, for want of Bread. 
This was the firſt Inſtance of M. de Cha- 
millard's Miſconduct, and very capital it 
proved. | 

He equally neglected the Supplies of ſalt 
Proviſions, Drink, Medicaments, and other 
Accommodations neceſſary for a long Siege, 
which was the ſecond Inſtance of his Miſ- 
conduct. 

The third was his Omiſſion to remit Mo- 
ney, as well for the ſtated Pay of the Gar- 
riſon, as for the extraordinary Works during 
the Siege. 

Tho' I impute all theſe Miſmanagements 
to M. de Chamillard, becauſe they might have 
been prevented by a due Circumſpection; and 
he enjoyed his Poſt, at the Time when the 
Proviſions for Places of Defence ought to have 
been made; yet I muſt needs acknowledge, that 

this Miniſter was diſcharged from his Em- 
loyment, ſo long before Tournay was in- 
veſted, that the intervening Time was more 
than ſufficient for ſupplying that Place, with 
all the Proviſions neceſſary to a long De- 
fence, and likewiſe for reinforcing the Gar- 
riſon; for which Reaſon, the new Secretary 
at 
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at War, is not to be excuſed, on this Occa- 
ſion. | 245 
Marſhal de Villars has likewiſe been cen- 
ſured, for drawing five Battalions from Tour- 
nay, a tew Days before it was inveſted by 
the Enemy; but he is not to be blamed, 
in this Particular. For fince M. de Surville 
was remiſs in the Defence of the City, and as 
he ſurrendered the Citadel, for want of Pro- 
viſions; thoſe five Battalions, by increaſing 
the daily Conſumption, would have only 
haſtened the Surrender of the Place. 

My next Inquiry ſhall be, Whether M. de 
Surville conducted himſelf with Judgment 
and Capacity, and in purſuance of the Rules 
I have preſcribed, for the Method of forming 
a good Defence. I have already obſerved, 
that a Governour's firſt attention ſhould be 
to gain a Knowledge of the Place, both 
within, and without: And that he ſhould 
likewiſe be vigilant, in making the neceſſary 
Diſpoſitions for a Defence, with Reference 
to the Service of the Troops, and the Ad- 
vantages he may derive from the Inhabitants; 
as alſo with Regard to the Ammunition and 
Proviſions, and all other Accommodations 
that are to be found in the Place, beſides 
thoſe that are depoſited in the King's Maga- 
gazins, Let us examine therefore, whether 
M. de Surville diſcharged theſe ſeveral Duties, 
and ated in the manner that becomes an 

Vor, II. Z able 
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able Governour, who is reſolved to defend 
the Place which his Prince has confided to 
his Care. 5 | 

- To render this Inquiry the more regular, 
I muſt obſerve, that M. de Surville was never 
ſenſible of the Effects that might have been 
obtained, from raiſing and collecting the Wa- 
ters, by the Sluices. If he had been well 
acquainted with the adjacent Country; and 
when the Place was firſt inveſted, or ſooner, 
(had it then been neceſſary to have collected 
the Waters) if he had lowered the riſing 
Banks of the Dike that forms the Road to 
Valenciennes; and had raiſed the Sluices of 
the Gate of Valenciennes, it is certain, that 
the Inundation would have floated all that 
Road, and conſequently the Enemy could 
not have formed their Attack on that Quar- 
ter: Or if he had even cut ſeveral large Open- 
ings on that Road, the ſame Waters would 


have ſwelled at the Baſtion of Luguet, and 


that of Antoign; by which Means he would 


not only have rendered the Attack, on the 
Gate of Valenciennes, impracticable, but 
might poſſibly have compelled the Enemy 
to carry on their Attack on Marvis, in no 
other manner, than by advancing to the 
Horn- Work, on the Left of that Gate, with 
Relation to the Place. | 

M. de Surville, therefore, who thought 
his Garriſon too weak, with 12 Battalions, 


and 
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and 400 Dragoons, ſhould have endeavoured 
to gain a better Knowledge of the Waters, 
becauſe he then might have rendered it im- 
poſſible for the Enemy to have formed three 
Attacks, ſo remote from each other, as they 
proved; by which Means, the Diviſion he 
made of his Garriſon, into four Bodies, from 
the firſt Day of the Siege, and which ex- 
treamly fatigued the Soldiers, would have 
been reduced in ſuch a manner, as would 
have allowed his Troops that repoſe, which 
is abſolutely neceſſary after a long Fatigue. 

J am not ſufficiently acquainted with the 
Level of the Waters of ournay, to know 
exactly whether their Elevation would not 
have produced Torrents, in the Ditches of 
the Place, on the other Side of the Scheld, 
nor whether the Inundation might not have 
been carried over all the intervening Extent 
of / Ground. Had this been practicable, the 
Enemy could only have attacked Tournay, on 
that Side of the Scheld; by which good Ef- 
fe, the Defence of the Place would have 
been much contracted, and facilitated, by 


the mutual Communication of the Troops, 


who were diſtributed to ſuſtain the ſeveral 
Attacks. I have one Reaſon to believe this 
great Effect was obtainaBle from che Wa- 
ters, ſince I am aſſured that the Enemy, who 
determined to have their Armies ſtronger 


than ours, and were unwilling to weaken 
Z 2 them, 
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them, by the Neceſſity of placing numerous 
Garriſons, in the Places they conquered, 
have, at preſent, deluged the Country, for 
the ſpace of ten Leagues round Taurnay; and 
in ſuch a manner, that the Houſes in St. 


Amand, and Marchiennes, on the Scarp, are 


floated with Water, and that even Conde, on 
the Scheld, and the Hayne, is greatly incom- 
moded with the Inundation ; which ſuffici- 
_ ently evinces the advantageous Uſe that might 
have been made of the Waters of the Scheld, 
in the Defence of Tournay. 

If it ſhould be objected, that ſuch a Diſ- 
poſition of the Waters, would have deſtroyed 
their good Effects, in other Inſtances, I can 
only reply, that this Conſideration ought to 
have been diſregarded, by M. de Surville, 
who had his Majeſty's Orders to defend the 
Place, as long as poflible. 


And in order to make it evident, that M. 


de Surville was as much unacquainted with 
the interior parts of the Place, as he was with 
the adjacent Country, I ſhall now point out 
the Errors he committed, for want of that 
Knowledge a Governour ought to have of 
every Particular within a Place, that relates 
to the Inhabitants, and which may be uſeful 


to the Garriſon, when there are not any 


Magazins. = | 
It is certain, that his Majeſty had not a 
ſuthcient Stock of Proviſions in Tournay, to 
9 ſubſiſt 
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ſubſiſt the Garriſon, during ſo long a Siege, 
as that might have been rendered, by the 
Goodneſs of the Fortifications: It would, 
therefore, have been prudent, in M. de Sur- 
ville, to have known, exactly, what Quan- 
tity of Corn, belonging to the Inhabitants, 
was then in the City; and if he could not 
have obtained that Information, hy gentle 
Means, he ought to have acquired it by 
Compulſion, and even before the Siege had 
been formed. To this Effect, he needed 
only to have armed the Garriſon, and diſ- 
poſed them in the open Places and croſs 
Streets, and even to have turned the Cannon 
and Mortars againſt the City. When he had 
made this Diſpofition, he ſhould have ordered 
ſome Perſons of Integrity, to take a general 


Survey of all the Corn, in private Dwellings, 


and religious Houſes. 

When this Enquiry had been compleated, 
it would have enabled him to proportion the 
Subſiſtence of the Garriſon, for the Space of 
four Months, at leaſt; and he would not 
have been reduced to the Neceſſity of ſur- 
rendring the beſt Citadel that belonged to 
his Majeſty, for want of Proviſions for the 
Garriſon, who were there ſhut up, after che 
Capitulation of the City: For all the Corn 
ſhould have been immediately lodged in the 


Citadel, when it was ground into Flour, by 
the City Mills, during the Siege: M. de Sur- 
Z 3 ville, 
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ville, inſtead of taking this Precaution, for 
the Subſiſtence of his Garriſon, was only at- 
tentive to ſupport them, from Day to Day, 
during the Time that preceded the Siege, 
and in ſuch a manner as ſeemed no otherwiſe 
than a charitable Contribution of the Inhabi- 
tants. He even neglected to have the Corn 
conveyed into the Citadel, till the 2oth of 
July, when the City was preparing to ca- 
pitulate; at which time, the People, who 
ſaw themſelves on the Point of changing 
their Sovereign, refuſed to furniſh ſuch a 
Quantity as would be ſufficient to ſubſiſt the 
Garriſon, who were then retiring to the Ci- 
tadel ; and the Severity of the Siege they ſuſ- 
tained in that Fortreſs, could not be more 
efficacious, with the Inhabitants of the City, 
than the Deſolation of their own Houſes, 
and the Ruin of their Families. 

It appears, by the Journal of the Siege, 
that M. de Surville did not begin to raiſe the 
Supplies of Corn, for the Citade], till the 
20th of Fuly, at which Time, there was an 
Inſurrection of the Inhabitants, and a Cooper, 
who cried aloud, They intend to flarve us, 
endeavoured to ſtab M. de Surville with a 
Bayonet. 

If M. de Surville, therefore, had gained 
an exact Account of the Corn belonging to 

rivate Perſons, before the Siege, he might 
— proportioned it to each Individual, ac- 
| cording 
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cording to his apparent Neceſſity, and, at 
the ſame Time, have given to the Perſons 
from whom he took it, an Acknowledgment, 
in Writing, of the Quantities he received 
from them, in order to repay them, either 
in Kind, or in Money, when the Siege ſhould 
be over. This ſhould be the Proceeding of a 
Governour in caſe of Emergency, and in 
every Conjuncture of ſuch Importance to his 
Prince. | | 
I ſhall not enumerate the other Omifli- 

ons, with reſpect to Oats, Hay, Straw, Food, 
and Liquors ; but ſhall only obſerve, that as 
M. de Surville was ſo neglectful in the Article 
of Bread, it cannot be thought ſurprizing, 
that he ſhould be remiſs in procuring thoſe 
Accommodations that were not abſolutely 
neceſſary. I ſhall only add, as a remarkable 
Inſtance of Unacquaintedneſs with what was 
contained in the Place, that Straw was taken 
from Beds, to make Coverings, from the 
Weather, tor the Guards who were not re- 
lieved in the Covert-Way, or the Works ; 
when, at the ſame Time, the Jeſuits 
had large Granaries of Straw, tho' in Re- 
ality, they belonged to M. de Megriny, the 
Governour of the Citadel, who had promiſed 
to return thoſe Fathers the ſame Quantity, 
after the Siege, however its Event might 
prove. They were induced, by this Pro- 
miſe, to conceal the Straw, and it was ne- 
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ver employed for the King's Service. I may 
add too, that on the very Day when the Gar- 
riſon evacuated Tozrnay, the Enemy found 
Quantities of Corn, and other Proviſions, in 
the City; which is a full Proof of M. de Sur- 
villes Inattention to be informed of the Ac- 
commodations contained in the Place. 
If it ſhould be alledged in his Favour, that 
he was apprehenſive that ſo exact a Search 
would have occaſioned an Inſurrection, I 
muſt needs think it a very indifferent Excuſe. 
For if M. de Surville, when he firſt entered 
the Place, had taken the neceſſary Precau- 
tions for a good Defence, he would have had 
no Cauſe to be apprehenſive of the Inhabi- 
tants, becauſe the Garriſon was very ſtrong 
at that time, and the King's Army had then 
a Communication wich the Place. He was, 
therefore, guilty of a fatal Neglect, in not 
making himſelf preſently acquainted with 
the interior Circumſtances of the City, and 
the Parts adjacent, which would have en- 
abled him to have made a prudent Diſpoſi- 
tion, in due time, and to have calculated the 
Duration of the Siege, by the State of the 
Proviſions. By which means, his Majeſty 
might have ſuffered more Troops to con- 
tinue in the Place, were it practicable to ſub- 
ſiſt them for a longer Time. | 
Alfter this Examination of the capital Er- 
rors, committed by M. de Surville, with Re- 
lation 
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lation to his not obtaining that Knowledge 
of the Place, both within and without, as 
would have enabled him to make a good De- 
fence; we will now enquire, whether he 
conducted himſelf better, in the Defence of 
Tournay, from the Time it was inveſted, to 
the Day of its Capitulation. 

As I have already conſidered what Effect 
the Waters might have had, in diminiſhing 
the Number of the Attacks, or, at leaſt, in 
obliging the Enemy to form them at a leſs 
Diſtance from each other, which would have 
relieved the Soldiers from the Fatigue of 
ſuſtaining three ſuch remote Attacks; my Re- 


flections ſhall follow the Order of the Journal 


of that Siege, that the Weakneſs and Inca- 
pacity of the Defence, againſt theſe three 
Attacks, may be rendered more apparent. 
The Journal obſerves, that on the 27th 
of June, about fix in the Morning, a Body 
of Cavalry was ſeen, towards the Gate of 
Liſle, and that when a View had been taken 
of thoſe Troops, it was concluded, that the 
Enemy were beginning to inveit the Place: 
Thar chis Inveſtment began to be formed, 
on the 28th, and was compleated on the 
zoth. That the firſt and ſecond of July 
were employed in forming the Camp, and 
that M. de Surville then began to take his 
Precautions for the Subſiſtence of his Garri- 
fon, and for diſpoſing the Place into a State 
of Defence, Ic 
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It appears by this Paſſage, which is exactly 
tranſcribed from the Journal, that M. de Sur- 
ville never imagined, till the firſt of July, 
that he ſhould be attacked; and that he had 


not taken any Precaution, either for the Sub- 


fiſtence of the Garriſon, or preparing the 
Place for a Defence. We may reaſonably 
conclude, therefore, that he never, till that 
Time, was attentive to regulate the Diſpo- 
fitions for the Defenſive, by an exact Know- 
ledge of the Proviſions, and Expedients, con- 
tained in the Place. 

We will now conſider, whether his Know- 
ledgeof the Fortifications, gave him a proper 
Idea of thoſe Attacks the Enemy might form, 
and what Meaſures he took to defeat them, 
or at leaſt to abate their Vigour. 

From the firſt of July, to the 7th, at 
Midnight, the Journal is ſilent, as to any Diſ- 
poſitions made within the Place, by M. de 
Surville, except his ſetting Fire to the Sub- 
urbs of the Liſſe and Valenciennes Gates: And 
I can only find, that the Beſieged were in 
perfect Ignorance of the Places where the 
Enemy were forming their Attacks; and that 
there were ſo few Soldiers upon the Scout, at 
Night, that the Enemy had broke up the 
Earth for their three Attacks, above an Hour 
before the Beſieged had any Knowledge of 
their Proceeding. After which M. de Sur- 
ville ordered a great Fire from the Cannon, 
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but, in all Probability, without knowing 
how to direct it, ſince it does not appear, 
that any Troops were ordered out, to ſurvey 
the Ground poſſeſſed by the Enemy, that 
the great Fire might be rightly pointed, in 
Conſequence of ſuch a Diſcovery, And I 
am informed, by the Journal, that the Ene- 
my's Works were not viewed, till the 8th, in 
the Morning, when it appeared that three 
Attacks had been carried on, 80 Fathoms 
along the Saliant Angles of the Covert- 
Ways. 0 

Can a Perſon who commands in a Place, 
be poſſibly excuſed, for ſuffering the open- 
ing of Works, for three different Attacks, to 
be ſtolen upon him, in ſuch a manner; and 
for neglecting to gain Intelligence, by Men 
poſted on the higheſt Steeples, in what Places 
the Faſcines were laid; that ſo a judgment 
might be formed of the Attacks? Was it 
not equally inexcuſable in him, not to diſ- 
patch proper Scouts, at Night, to gain In- 
telligence of the Advance of Troops, towards 
the Quarters marked out for opening the 
Trenches, and to inform the Soldiers on the 
Counterſcarp, of what paſt, that they might 
be enabled to direct their Fire, when the 
Works were begun, or when the Troops 
appointed to ſupport them, made their Ad- 
vances? And yet not one of theſe inconſider- 
able Precautions was taken, nor was it known, 


till 
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till Midnight, that the Trenches were opened 
for the three Attacks. 

The Journal adds, that M. de Surville did 
not begin to make his Diſpoſitions, for the 
Service of the Troops, againft the three At- 
tacks, till the 8th in the Morning ; and he 
then divided the twelve Battalions, into four 
Brigades, and kept 400 Dragoons, for a Body 
of Reſerve. 

I am unable to comprehend how this Di- 
viſion, into four Brigades, could poſſibly cor- 
reſpond with three Attacks. If the Journal 
had declared, that the fourth Brigade was 
appointed to relieve the other three, that 
the Soldiers might have every fourth Night 
allotted them, for Reſt and Refreſhment ; or 
that there was no other Fatigue, each fourth 
Night, but that of the Guard within the 
Place, which was judged neceflary to pre- 
vent all Diſorders, among a numerous Peo- 
ple, whoſe Fidelity was dubious, I ſhould 
have thought this Diſpoſition very juſt. But 
it ſeems the Troops of this Brigade were diſ- 
perſed along the Ramparts, near the three 
Attacks, in order to be poſted where it ſhould 
be thought neceſſary; and were never em- 
ployed to relieve one entire Guard. By which 
means, the Troops appropriated to the three 
Attacks, were fatigued, from the very firſt 
Day, without the leaſt Intermiſſion; which 
is a Service not to be required, with any 
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Juſtice, from the natural Conſtitution of 
Man. 

From the 8th to the 14th, I find nothing, 
on the part of the Enemy, but the uſual 
Conduct in advancing the Works towards the 
Place, and planting a great Train of Artil- 
lery; and can diſcover nothing, on our parr, 
during all that Time, but two light Sallies 
of 20 Grenadiers, who diſlodged the Enemy's 
Men from the Demi-Sap, without meeting 
with any Troops appointed to protect that 
Work, againſt ſuch little Sallies; in which 
particular the Enemy ſeem to have been too 
remiſs ; and this Diſcovery ſhould have ren- 
dered thoſe Sallies more frequent, fince they 
were ſo ſucceſsful, that our Grenadiers brought 
off the Gabions that were diſpoſed along the 
Sap. | | 

On the 4th, in the Morning, our Troops 
oblerved, that the Enemy had advanced a 
little Branch of the Trenches, at the Quarter 
where the Attack of the ſeven Fountains was 
carried on. This Circumſtance is related 
very lightly, in the Journal; undoubtedly 
becauſe no ſerious Reflections were made, on 
our Part, with Relation to this Work, which 
will appear, by the Sequel, to have been of 
great Conſequence ; ſince our Diſregard of 
this hazardous Branch, made the Enemy ſuf- 
ficiently ſenfible of our weak Defenee, and 
encouraged them to make their Advances P 

2 the 
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the Baſtion of Blandinois, between the Horn- 
works of the ſeven Fountains, and the Liſſe 
Gate, before they were Maſters of the Horn- 
Work of the ſeven Fountains, and without 
regarding any other, but that of the Liſſe 
Gate, as will be evident in the Courſe of this 
Siege. 

It was obſerved, the enſuing Midnight, 
that the Enemy were making their Diſpoſi- 
tions, for attacking the advance Covert-Way 
of the Gate of Valenciennes. This Work was 
not begun, till after the Place was inveſted, 
and conſequently was in no ſtate of Defence; 
and therefore it was abandoned, before the 
Attack began. But the Fire from the Co- 
vert-Way, was ſo violent, that the Enemies 
were obliged to quit their Lodgment, and 
our Men reſumed their Poſt there, till the 
Evening of the 15th, when it was judged to 
be no longer ſuſtainable. As I have already 
mentioned this Advance Covert-Way, in my 
Reflections on the Advantages that might 
have been derived from the Waters of the 
Scheld, and particularly with Reſpect to the 
Fruſtration of this Attack on the Gate of Va- 
lenciennes, by opening this Way, in ſeveral 
Places, in order to pour the Water on the 
Right; I ſhall not take any other Notice of 
this Work, when I have obſerved, that this 
Attack was the Reſult of our firſt Error, in 
not raiſing the Sluices time enough to enlarge 
the Inundation, This 
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This Error occaſioned an unneceſſary 
Work on the 16th, which increaſed the Fa- 
tigue of the Garriſon ; ſince it does not ap- 
pear, by the Journal, that the Inhabitants 
of Tournay were employed to relieve the Gar- 
riſon, from any of their Fatigues, which is 
contrary to my Rules for defenſive Diſpoſi- 
tions, wherein I declare, that the Troops 
ſhould only be charged with the perillous Fa- 
tigue of the Defence, and that the Inhabi- 
tants ſhould contribute all, on their Part, 
that can poſſibly afford the Garriſon any Re- 
laxation from their Toil. The Work I men- 
tioned, was the Intrenchment which was 
begun on the 16th, by the Orders of M. de 
Surville, and was to be carried on, from the 
Rampart of the Body of the Place, near the 
Mills, to the Covert-Way of the Citadel, 
and which would have been altogether need- 
leſs, had the proper uſe been made of the 
Waters of the Scheld, for avoiding this At- 
tack on the Gate of Valenciennes. 


I have already intimated, that the hazard- 


ous Branch of the Trenches, in the Quarter 
where the Attack of the ſeven Fountains 
was carried on, and which had not been ſeri- 
ouſly conſidered on our Part, was, however, 
a Work of great Conſequence, ' and accor- 
dingly appeared to be ſuch, on the 17th, 
when M. de Surville having drawn off the 


Troops, who were poſted along the Covert- 


af Way 
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Way at the Head of the Horn-Work of the 
ſeven Fountains, and only continuing to poſ- 
ſeſs the Places of Arms; the Enemy made a 
Lodgment, without Oppoſition, on one of 
the Angles of the Covert-Way of that Work. 
It has been reported, that M. de Surville was 
obliged to have recourſe to this Proceed- 
ing, for want of Troops; but may it not 
be more properly imputed to want of Judg- 
ment, to make a right uſe of the Troops he 
really had? He did not believe himſelf in a 
Condition to ſupport his Covert-Way, by 
open Force; but was it not becauſe he had 
neglected to prepare that Way, by a double 
Paliſade, and a good Banquet? I am perſua- 
ded, that if he had obſerved that Precaution, 
he might have, at leaſt, ſuſtained it for ſome 
Time, and have deſtroyed ſuch a Number of 
the Enemies, in the Attack, as would have 
obliged them to make their future Approach- 
es with more Circumſpection, which would 
have prolonged the Defence. We find that 
the Enemy, that very Night, attacked the 
paliſaded Wall, that roſe between the Covert- 
Way and the Attack of the Valenciennes Gate, 
and the Advance Covert-Way, which had 
been abandoned, but they loſt a great Num- 
ber of Men, and were unſucceſsful in their 
Attempt; becauſe the Front of thoſe who op- 
poſed them, was more extenſive than their 
own. If this Diſpoſition had been obſerved, 
| ; 2m 
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in the Attack of the ſeven Fountains, the 
Enemy would not have conducted themſelves 
as they did} and as I ſhall now deſcribe. 

We are informed, by the Journal, that 
on the Night which intervened between 
the ſeventeenth and eighteenth, the Enemy 
made a Lodgment on the Angle of the Co- 
vert= Way, before the Baſtion of Blandinois, 
which, as I have already obſerved, is be- 
tween the two Horn-Works of the ſeven 
Fountains, and of Liſſe. They had not, at 


that time, made a Battery in Breach, in the 


Horn-Work of the ſeven Fountains, after 
they had made a Lodgment on an Angle of 
the Covert- Way: They conducted them- 
ſelves, by a double Sap, to the Baſtion of 
Blandinois, between the two Works. | 

I cannot think any Defence could be 
weaker, or more injudicious than this, or 
that we have any Inſtance, wherein a Con- 
duct, of this Nature, in an Attack, was ever 
ſuffered by a Man charged with the Defence 
of a Place. To what Purpoſe did M. de Sur- 
ville employ, during the whole Siege, thoſe 
400 Dragoons, whom he kept as a Body of 


| Reſerve; and thoſe four Brigades that were 


diſtributed along the Ramparts? Why did 
the Beſieged not make one Sally upon a Work 
conducted with ſo much Hazard as this 
double Sap, and before ſo conſiderable a 
Front, as that of the Place, between the two 

n. A a Horn- 
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Horn-Works, and the two Flanks of theſe 
Works? ſuch a Defence as this is altogether 
inexcuſable, 

Ic even appears, by the Journal, that the 

ment on the Covert Way, at the Angle 
of the Baſtion of Blandinois, was made be- 
fore it had any Communication, by this 
double Sap, which preſents us with a new 
Subject of Aſtoniſhment. For, as I have al- 
ready obſerved, the Enemy were always ſuf- 
fered to conduct themſelves, without any 
Moleſtation, in the Attack of the ſeven Foun- 
tains, tho* the leaſt Oppoſition would have 
rendered this Work extremely difficult; and 
I don't find that there were any Sallies, but 
thoſe on the Attack of Valenciennes, which 
were very ſucceſsful, and a few flight ones on 
the Attack of Marvis. 

When the Enemy had been ſuffered to 
eſtabliſh themſelves, on the Bank of the Ditch 
of Blandinois, on the 22d, it was thought ad- 
viſeable to open a Flow of Water into the 
Ditch, five or fix Foot deep. If the Defence 
had been judiciouſly conducted, till that time, 
this would have created a new Obſtacle to 
the Enemy; but it was then too late, to re- 
tard the taking of the Place, by that Attack! 
and the Journal does not furniſh me with any | 
Inſtance of Attention, on the part of M. 
de Surville, to the Attack of Valenciennes, 
which he might have defeated, had he 

made 
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made a proper Uſe of the Waters of the 
Scheld. 
The Enemy, on the 23d, extended a Pa- 
rallel to their Left, on the Attack of Valen- 
ciennes. Our Engineers thought this Work 
too remote, to be then capable of any Effect 
againſt our Countermines of the Citadel, and 
were perſuaded, that this Parallel, which was 
the ſecond, was only intended to facilitate 
Lodgments, for Security of the Works under 
Ground ; which was a very weak Imagina- 
tion. It had been obſerved, ſome Nights be- 
fore this, that the Enemy had drawn a Pa- 
rallel, on the Right of the Attack, to the 
Bank of the Inundation ; they were ſenſible, 
that M. de Surville had cauſed a large inward 
Intrenchment to be formed, and their only 
Obſtacle was at this Attack. Theſe Paral- 
lels, therefore, prepared them a Front of Fire, 
to oppoſe that of the Gate of Valenciennes, and 
the Intrenchment, when they ſhould attack 
the Breach of Valenciennes, by open Force. 
The Journal likewiſe acquaints me, that 


the Enemy did not make their Deſcent into 


the Ditch, to the Demi-Baſtion, on the Left 
of the ſeven Fountains, and the Baſtion of 
Blandinois, till the 25th. It is evident, there- 
fore, that this Attack, on Blandinois, had 
continued unmoleſted, berween the two 
Horn-Works, till that very Day; which is 
an Inſtance of Weakneſs or Incapacity, that 

A a 2 will 
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will always ſurprize me, and I can neàer 
mention it too often, that the ſame Con- 
duct may never be repeated, in the Defence 
of a Place. For it is certain, that this At- 
tack on Blandinois, was perpetually expoſed, 
and could have no Security, but from the 
Enemy's Conviction of the Weakneſs of our 
Defence. | 

In order to prove my Obſervation on the 
wrong Judgment which our Engineers made 
of the ſecond Parallel, formed by the Enemy, 
on the Left of their Attack on Valenciennes, 
I need only add, that they aſſaulted the Co- 
vert-Way, by open Force, in the Night, 
after the 26th, and were thrice repulſed, tho' 
they, at laſt, madea Lodgment, on the Ru- 
ins of the Intrenchment at the Gate. 

I am not able to comprehend this Diſpo- 
ſition, in the Fortification of a Place, for it 
ſhould ſeem, by the Journal, that the Intrench- 


ment was without the Covert-Way, which is 


contrary to all Rules in the Art of Fortifica- 
tion. The Fact, however, is as I have re- 


lated it; for it appears by the ſame Journal, 


that the Enemy compleated this Lodgment, 
in the Night, before the 27th, and extended 
it to the Sap, on the Right, and Left, along 
the Paliſade. The Enemy, the ſame Night, 


carried the Baſtion of Blandinois, aſſaulted 


and where were only 100 Men; after which 
they took the Horn-Work of the ſeven Foun- 
* tains, 
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tains, where they could only make a Lodg- 
ment above the Breach, on Account of the 
Fire of our Troops, from the Half Moon of 
the Gate. 

It ſurely muſt be a ſurpriſing Circum- 
ſtance, to ſee the Baſtion of Blandinois, which 
was embodied with the Place, and protected 
by the two Horn-Works of the ſeven Foun- 
tains, and Liſſe, aſſaulted and carried, be- 
fore the Enemy had made themſelves Ma- 
ſters of the Horn-Work of the ſeven Foun- 
tains, and without regarding the Horn-Work 


of — 8 

The Night before the 28th, was employed 
by the Enemy, in making their Diſpoſitions 
for aſſaulting, by open Force, the Breaches 
of the three Attacks; which being obſerved 
by M. de Surville, he called a Council of 
War, where the Chamade was unanimouſly 
voted; and I am not ſurprized at ſuch a Re- 
ſolution; for it is certain, that the Place could 
not hold out any longer, but it is equally 
true, that the early Surrender of Tournay, 
can be only imputed to the Weakneſs and 
Incapacity of the Defence. 

My Reflections on the Siege of the Citadel, 
will be very ſhort; and it will beſufficient to 
obſerve, that it began to be attacked, the 
Night before the goth of July, and ſurrender - 
ed, the firſt of September, for want of Provi- 


fions, 
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Thus did the meer Neglect, in furniſhing 
proper Supplies of Bread, for the Garriſon, 
coſt his Majeſty, in the ſpace of thirty Days, 
the beſt Citadel in Europe, with Reſpect to 
the Difficulties it was capable of creating, 
in the Protraction of an Aſſault; becauſe it 
was entirely countermined, through the whole 
Circumference of its Glacis, and Works; and 
might have ſuſtained a Siege, at leaſt four 
Months, if the Garriſon had been furniſhed 
with a Subſiſtence for that time, The Omiſ- 

ſion to provide it, was a capital Miſconduct, 

in the Miniſter ; but M. de Surville ought to 
be eternally reproached, for his Inattention 
to diſcover what Quantity of Corn was con- 
tained in the Place, beſides what belonged to 
his Majeſty. 


* 


ADVERTISEMENT. 

would adviſe all Governours, to keep a 
1 Journal of a Siege, which ſhould be com- 
municated to thoſe who ought to be daily 
acquainted with the State of the Place. 

I have not known any Governour, who 
ever kept a Journal, in the manner I pro- 
poſe, and am apprehenſive their Neglect pro- 
ceeded from a Conviction, that their Conduct 
was not altogether excuſable, either with 
Reference to the regular Defence of the 
„„ 3 Place, 
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Place, or the Application of the King's 
Money, during the Siege. As to my Particu- 
lar, I am well perſuaded, that the manner 
I have recommended, ought to be obſerved 
by a Governour, who is defirous to make a 
good Defence, and who prefers the Service 
of his Prince, and his own perſonal Glory, 
to any ſordid: Confiderations that are unwor- 
thy a Man of Honour. This ſhould have 
been the Rule of my Conduct, had I been 
commiſſioned, by his Majeſty, to defend one 
of his Places, and this is the Admonition I 


now offer to my Son. A Governour, by theſe 


Means, will render his Conduct irreproach- 
able, and his Sovereign will then have an 
Opportunity of diſpenſing juſt Rewards to 
thoſe, whoſe Services, atteſted by the Jour- 
nal, have merited a Compenſation. 

] have no particular Obſervations to make, 
on any Circumſtances relating to the Regu- 
larity, or Tenaciouſneſs of a Governour, in 
his manner of defending all the different At- 
tacks of his Place; fince I can offer nothing 
on this Subject, in the Nature of a general 
Propoſition, except this one Remark, namely, 
that a Governour ſhould be indefatigable in 
his Endeavours to diſpute, with bis Enemy, 
firſt, the Ground adjacent to the Place, and 
then, the Works: And theſe are the only 
Meaſures that conſtitute the Beauty and Du- 


ration of the Defence. | 
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CHAP XLIX. 
0 F Winter Quarters. 


12 repreſented, in my Maxims, the 
manner of ſettling Winter Quarters, as 
well in the Dominions of the Sovereign, as 
in thoſe of the Enemy. But my preſent Re- 
flections ſhall only extend to thoſe Winter 
Quarters, I have ſeen taken in an Enemy's 
Country. | 

In the Winter, between the Years 1672, 
and 1673, the Marſhal de Turenne fix'd his 
Winter Quarters, in the Vęſiphalian Domi- 
nions of the Elector of Brandenburg, after he 
had obliged that Prince to repaſs the Weſer, 
as I have obſerved in a former Chapter. 

It will be proper for me to relate the Pre- 
cautions, taken by the Marſhal, for the Se- 
curity of the Quarrers, his Army poſſeſſed. 


The Head Quarters, towards the Weſer, 


were in ſtrong Towns, where Bodies of Horſe 
and Foot were likewiſe poſted. The flat 
Country, which depended on the Towns, 
was divided among the Troops who were 
- quartered in thoſe Towns, and was appointed 
to furniſh them with their Subſiſtence, as 
well in Kind, asin Money ; and all the w— 
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of the firſt Line, were in the Head Quar- 
ters. Thoſe of the ſecond, who were near- 
eſt Lipſtat, a Town belonging to the E- 
lector of Brandenburg, and in which, that 
Prince had a ſtrong Garriſon, were diſpoſed 
in the ſame manner as the firſt Line, wich 
this Difference only, that they were obliged 
to be attentive. to the Garriſon of Lip/tat, for 
their own Security. 
Marſhal de Turenne, beſides theſe Precau- 
tions, was careful to mark out a Field of 
Battle, at the Head of the Quarters of the 
firſt Line, where he fixed the general Ren- 
dezvous of all the Quarters of the Army, 
each of which marked out their Routs, for 
their orderly and expeditious Arrival at 
the Field of Battle, in caſe the Enemy, dur- 
ing the Winter Seaſon, ſhould attempt to 
repaſs the Meſer, to attack the Quarters, 
which were always ſecured by theſe judicious 
Precautions. . 

In the Winter, previous to the Year 167g, 
the King's Army, after the Peace of Nime- 


guen, took their Winter Quarters in the Spaniſh 


Territories of Cleves, along the Maes, and in 
the Dominions of Liege. 

The Elector of Brandenburg had not ſigned 
the Treaty of Nimeguen, for the Reſtitution 
of the Swediſb Dominions in Germany, which 
this Prince had conquered in the Courſe of 
the preceding War; and the King, by an 

NY Article 
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Article of that Treaty, had reſerved to him- 
ſelf, a Right to compel the Elector to that 
Reſtitution. It was therefore neceflary, that 
the Army appointed for that Expedition, 
| ſhould winter in a Country that would be 
commodious for their March into thoſe Do- 
minions ; for which Reafon, neither the 
Spaniards nor Dutch oppoſed their taking 
Quarters in the manner I have mentioned, 
and they remained ſo unmoleſted, for the 
fame Reaſon, that ſeveral Bodies of Troops 
were diſpoſed in the Villages of the flat 
Country. 

In the Winter before the Year 1689, and 
after the Conqueſt of Ph:/ipsburg, and the 
Places in the Palatinate, his Majeſty caufed 
one Part of his Army to winter on this Side 
of the Rhine, and the other Part, along the 
Necker. Theſe Quarters: were not unmo- 
leſted, but were raiſed at the Cloſe of Fa- 
nuary; not that there was any ſufficient Rea- 
ſon for that Proceeding, but only through 
the Miſconduct of M. de Montclar, who com- 
manded in the whole Extent of that Fron- 
tier. The King's Troops poſſeſſed the Nec- 
ker, from Tubingben to Manhetm, and con- 
ſequently the Territories between the Necker 
and the Rhine, except the City of Studgart, 
the uſual Reſidence of the Dukes of Virtem- 
berg, and where his Magetly, out of Regard 
to that Prince, would not ſuffer any Troops 
to be quartered, The 
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The Imperial Garriſon of Philipsburg, re- 
tired, after that Place was taken, to Ulm, and 
they were all the Troops the Emperor had, 
on this fide of Auſtria, and Bobemia. The 
Circles of Suabia and Franconia had very 
few Troops, in thoſe Dominions; the reſt 
were then in Hungary, where they only be- 
gan to make the Diſpoſitions for their Re- 
turn to the Empire. In a Word, there were 
no Troops for 60 Leagues round our Quar- 
ters, who durſt attempt to moleſt them. 
And yet M. de Montclar, upon a falſe Intel- 
ligence of the Approach of a great Body of 
Forces, raiſed all his Quarters, on this ſide 
of the Rhine, ſo very ſuddenly, that it rather 
reſembled the ignominious Flight of an Ar- 
my, than the Motion of Quarters regularly 
raiſed, 2 

This Example is a ſufficient Proof that a 
Prince ſhould always devolve a Command of 
this Nature, on a judicious General, whoſe 
Intrepidity likewiſe is well known. 


CHAN L. 
Of Contributions. 


V general Reflection on this Subject, 
Ji, chat when Contributions are — 


— 
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Judiciouſly eſtabliſhed and demanded, it may 
be commonly concluded, that the private 
Advantage of thoſe who impoſe or receive 
them, prevails over the Intereſt of the Prince; 
becauſe a Time of ſuch Confuſion is a fa- 
vourable Seaſon for making unlawful Profits; 
in which Caſe, a Prince cannot too ſeverely 
puniſh thoſe whoſe Avarice prompted them 
to commit ſuch Enormities. | 

I have before obſerved, that Contributions 
are of two Sorts; One in Kind, the other, 
in Money. The Impoſition and raiſing of 
the former, are often attended with ſuch in- 
direct Practices, as theſe that follow. Per- 
haps 20000 Paliſades may be demanded of a 
Country that cannot, with any Conveniency, 
furniſh above 10000, The Inhabitants, who 
are thus overcharged, will repreſent the Im- 
poſſibility of providing this Supply; upon 
which an Agreement will be made to receive 
an Equivalent in Money, for 1000 Paliſades, 
which will never be accounted for, to the 
King; becauſe the Number of Paliſades, that 
are wanted, will be regulated by making the 
general Repartition. Paliſades likewiſe may 
be demanded from very remote Communi- 
ties, which will render their Carriage very 
incommodious. Pecuniary Contracts, there- 
fore, are made, with Reference to that Car- 
riage, and the like Conduct is obſerved, in 
the other Reparations of Contributions in 
Kind. Wich 


1 
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With reſpe& to the fraudulent Manage- 
ment of Contributions received in Money ; 
it is very uſual to demand Contributions of 
this Nature, from diſtant parts of the Coun- 
try, after which, ſome Obſtacles may ariſe, 
that will render it difficult to enforce the 
Payment, and which furniſh a Pretext for 
repreſenting this Country as inſolvent in the 
written Account of the Contributions; tho 
the Inhabitants have been compelled to pay 
part, or perhaps, the whole Demand, in 
Conſequence of thoſe Apprehenfions of ſe- 
vere Treatment, that have been infuſed into 
them, by Agents employed and well paid for 
that Purpoſe. And if, for the better Con- 
cealment of the Fraud, part of the Money fo 
received, be brought to Account, it is look'd 
upon as an Inſtance of ſtrict Integrity, tho” 
the Profits that have been made, by this in- 
direct Practice, were very conſiderable. 

Other Frauds are likewiſe committed, with 
Reference to the Protraction of the Pay- 
ments impoſed. A Contribution in Money, 
for Inſtance, may be demanded, either in 
the Time of Harveſt, or elſe when the Huſ- 
bandmen are employed in ſowing their Lands; 
at which Seaſons the People are always much 
engaged in their Buſineſs, and when the Pay- 
ments are then demanded of them, they are 


obliged to purchaſe a longer Time, 


I could 
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I could produce ſeveral Inſtances of Impo- 
ſitions of this Nature, but as they are not 
material to my preſent Subject, I ſhall only 
remind thoſe Perſons who are intruſted with 
Stations of Command, by their Prince, that 
it is incumbent on them to be vigilant over 

the Conduct of thoſe who are commiſſioned 
to raiſe Contributions; and to cauſe them to 
be brought to Juſtice, in caſe they act incon- 
ſiſtently with the Truſt repoſed in them. 

As I have before obſerved, that there are 
Meaſures for a Prince to concert, with his 
General, for the Eaſe of his Finances, 'in the 
Courſe of a War, and to cauſe the greateſt part 
of the Expences to be ſuſtained by thoſe Pow- 
ers with whom he is in a State of Hoſtility 
I chink it proper to relate ſome Inſtances, 
wherein the Conduct neceſſary, in ſuch a 
Conjuncture, was either purſued, or diſre- 
garded; in order to make it evident, that, 
during this laſt War, the Negligence, or In- 
capacity of M. de Chamillard, has rendered 
the Operations of it ſo burdenſome and ex- 
penſive, that the King's Finances are entirely 
exhauſted. The War which commenced in 
1701, was altogether auxiliary, on the Part 
of the King of France, in Favour of Philip 
the ;th of Spain, when his Majeſty aſſiſted 
with all his Troops, to maintain him on the 
Throne, in Oppoſition. to the unjuſt Preten- 
ſions of the German Houſe of Auſtria, and 
its Allies, The 
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The firſt Army. was formed for the Service 
in Taly, where Philip poſſeſſed the Kingdoms 
of Naples, and Sicily; the Dutchy of Milan; 
the maritime Places in Tuſcany; and the Iſland 
of Sardinia. The Allies of the two Crowns, 
were the Dukes of Savoy, Mantua, and Par- 
22a: But the Pope, the Grand Duke, the Re- 
publicks of Venice, and Genoa, ſeemed inclin- 
able to a Neutrality. Why then did we not 
draw, from theſe Powers, ſuch Contributi- 
ons, in Money, as would have been ſufficient 
to pay our Armies, or, at leaſt, the extraor- 
dinary Expences; under pretext that their 
ſeeming Neutrality, was rather an Evidence 
of their favourable Diſpoſition to our Ene- 
mies, than any real Inclination to continue in 
a State of Tranquillity ? 
Has not Prince Eugene, who ſtill continues 
at the Foot of the Alps, convinced us, that 
he marched the Emperor's Forces into Ttaly, 
with an Intention to ſubſiſt them in that 
Country, and to pay them at the Expence 
of thoſe Powers who affected a Neutrality, 
with Relation to us? Was not this Conduct a 
ſufficient Inducement to us, to proceed in the 
ſame manner? and could we not have ſub- 
ſiſted our Armies, in that Country, wich more 
eaſe than Prince Eugene? But inſtead of tak- 
ing any Meaſures to that Effect, our Troops 
were entirely paid, by Remittances of Money 
from France; and to ſuch a Degree of Miſ- 
conduct, 
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conduct, with Regard to the King's Intereſt, 
that we paid 72 per Cent. in the Courſe of 
the Exchange, for all the Money we ſent 
into Italy; while Prince Eugene not only paid 
his Troops, out of the Contributions he re- 
ceived from thoſe Powers, but even remit- 
ted conſiderable Sums to the Emperor, be- 
cauſe he had a Surplus in his Hands. 

Has not our Negligence, in this Article of 
Contributions, while our Enemies improved 
it ſo much to their Advantage, been pro- 
ductive of ſuch fatal Events to France, as 
demonſtrate the Truth of my Maxims, with 
Reſpe& to thoſe Attentions, which a Prince, 
who engages in a War, ſhould cauſe his Mi- 
niſter, as well as his General, to obſerve, in 
order to diminiſh, as much as poſſible, the 


Expence of his own Finances, and to throw 


the Weight of it, either on the Enemy, or 
thoſe neutral Powers, who decline any Par- 
ticipation in the War? 
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ADJ 
& DJUTANT, or Ad- 
Major, is an Officer ap- 
pointed to eaſe the Ma- 
jor in his Duty: he nightly 
receives the Orders from the 
Brigatle-Major, which he car- 
ries to his Colonel, and then 
delivers them to the Serjeants 
aſſembled in a Ring. If there be 
Detachments for Convoys, 


Guards or Parties, he gives the 
Number each Company muſt 


furniſh, with the Hour and 


Place of Rendezvous: he pla- 
ces the Guards, and makes 
Detachments for what other 
Guards the Regiment is to 
furniſh. He receives and diſ- 
tributes Ammunition to the 


| Companies, keeps a Roll of the 


Officers, to do them Juſtice in 
their Duty; and, by the Ma- 


2 Jor's Order, regulates the Price 


of Bread, Beer, Meat, &c, 


ALA 


to prevent the Men's being im- 
poſed on by the Sutlers, Each 
Regiment of Horf: has an Adju- 
tant, and a Regiment of Foot 
has one for each Battalion. 

Advance- Foſſe, is a Moat 
round the Glacis or Eſplanade 
of a Place to prevent a Sur- 
Prize. N | 618 
Aid de Camp is an Officer 
employꝰd under the General, to 
carry his Orders; a Lieutenant= 
General is allowed two Aids de 
Camp, and a Major-General 
one. 

ALARM is a ſudden Cal- 
ling to Arms, upon an Appre- 
henſion of Danger from the 
Enemy; a ſalſe Alarm is ſome- 
times occaſion'd by a fearful 
and negligent Centinel, and 
ſometimes defignedly by a di- 
ligent Officer, to try the Vigt- 
lance of the Guards. 


A Alarm. 


ANG 
Aarm- Peſt is the Ground 


uarter-Ma- 


appointed by the ©: 


ſter- General for each Regiment 


to march to, in caſe of an A. 
larm : Alarm-Poft in a Garri- 
ſon, is the Place allotted each 
Regiment to draw up in. 

AMBUSCADEor Am- 
Bußb, is a durking Party in a 
Wood, or other convenient 
Place to ſurprize an Enemy. 

AMMUNITION implies 
all ſorts of Military Stores. 

Ammunition- Bread is carried 
with an Army for the Subſiſ- 
tence of the Troops; each S:/- 
dier receiving a Loaf of ſix 
Pound every four Days. 

" ANGLE in Fortification, 
is thus explain'd. (t.) Angle 
of the Center, is made by two 
Lines drawn from the Center, 
to any. Side of the Polygon. 


(2.) Angle of the Polygon, is 


made by 'the meeting of two 


Sides of the Polygon, and is 
the ſame with the Angle of the 


Gorge. (3.) Angle of the Cur- 


tin or of the Flank, is form'd 
by meeting of a Flank and a 


Curtin. (4.) Angle of the Shoul- 


der, is formed by one Face and 


one Flank. (5.) Flanked Angle, 


is the meeting of two Faces. 
(6.) Angle of the Tenail, or 
Flanking Angle, is compoſed of 
the Line of Defence and the 
Curtin, (7.) Angle forming the 
Flank, is an Angle compoſed 
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of one Flank and one Demi- 
gorge, (8.) Angle forming the 
Face, is the inward Avgle, 
compoſed of one Flank and one 
Face. (9.) Angle of the Moat, 
is formed before the Center of 
the Curtin, by the outward 
Line of the Foſs. (10.) Angle 
Salliant, or Sallying Angle, ad- 
vances With its Point toward 


the Country; ſuch is the Angle 


of the Counterſcarp before the 
Point of a Baſtion. (11.) Angle 
Rentrant, or Reentring Angle, 
points towards the Body of the 
Place; as the Angle of the 
Counterſcarp before the Center 
of the Curtin. 
ANTESTATURE is 2 
Retrenchment haſtily made of 
Gabions or Paliſades, to check 
an Enemy who is gaining 
Ground. This is call'd to Diſ- 
pute Ground. 
APPROACHES are the 
Trenches, Places of Arms, 
Lodgments, Sap, Gallery, and 
all Works whereby the Beſieg- 
ers advance towards a Place; 
ſee Aitack and Trench. 
ARMS; Place of Arms in 
a Garriſon, is a Place allotted 
for the Garriſon to draw up in, 
upon any. Alarm, or other Oc- 
caſion. Place of Arms at a 
Siege are ſmall Redoubts edged 
with a Parapet, containing a 
ſmall Party of Men, to defend 
the Trenches againſt Sallies. 
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ARMY is a Body of Troops 
conſiſting of Horſe, Foot and 
Dragoons, with Artillery and 
Proviſions. It is divided into 


Brigades. 


Flying- Army is a ſmall Body 
under a Lieutenant or Major- 
General, ſent out to haraſs the 
Country, intercept Convoys, 


| prevent the Enemies Incurlſ:- 
| ons, cover its own Garriſons, 


and keep the Enemy in con- 
tinual Alarm. 
Vings of an Army, are the 


Troops encamped on the 
| Flanks; they are generally 
| Horſe and Dragoons, and are 
called the Right and Left 


ings. 

ARTILLERY is a Maga- 
zine of all ſorts of Arms and 
Proviſions for an Army, as Can- 
non, Mortars, Bombs, Balls, 
Petards, Grenades, ſmall Balls, 


Powder, Match, all forts of 


Hand- Tools, Planks, Boards, 
Rope, Coal, Tallow, Pitch, 
Rolin , Sulphur, Salt-petre. 


| Quickmatch, all ſorts of Fire- 
Works, Pontons, and many 
other Things. 


The Atten- 


dants are Conductors, Bom- 


| bardeers, Gunners, Matraſſes, 


Pioneers, Ponton- Men, Car- 


| penters, I heeliurights, Smiths, 
Coopers, Tin- Men, and Collar- 


makers, 
Atillery-Park is a Place ap- 
Quarter-Ma- 


ſter- General in the Rear of 
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both Lines of the Army fot 
encamping the Artillery which 
is drawn up in Lines; the 
Guns are in one Line; the 
Ammunition Waggons form 
two or three Lines, 60 Paces 
behind the Guns, and 30 from 
each other; the Pontons and 
Tumbrils make the laſt Line: 
'The whole is ſurrounded with 
a Rope, which forms the Park, 
The Gunners and Matraſſes 
encamp on the Flanks, and the 
Conductors, Bombardeers, Pon- 
ton-Men and Artificers in the 
Rear, 

ASSAULT or Storm, is the 
Effort made to carry a Poſt, 
and is generally made by the 
Regiments that have the Guard 
of the Trenches, ſuſtained by 
Detachments from the Army; 
while the Aſſault continues, the 
Batteries ceaſe for fear of kil- 
ling their own Men, 

ASSEMBLY is the ſe- 
cond Beat of Drum before a 
March ; the firſt is called the 
General, the Soldiers then pre- 
pare to march; the ſecond 
is called the A/embly, at which 
they ſtrike, and roll up their 
Tents, and ftand to their 
Arms; and the thiid is called 
the March, and then the Army 

ins to move. 

ATTACK; to attack a 
Fort, a Poſt, or a Body of 
Troops, is the ſame as to aſ- 
ſault, or endeavour to carry 
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a thing by force; it is a 
much properer word than A 
fault. A, 

Attack; the Attacks in a 
Siege are the Works, where- 
by the Beſiegers advance under 
Cover to the Place. There 
are commonly two Attacks, 
each mounted by a General 
Officer, and theſe have mutual 
Communication, by Lines or 
Trenches, parallel to the Po- 
lygon of the Place, that they 
may not be enfiladed, and are 
called the Parallels, the Boyau, 
or the Lines of Communica- 
tion. | 

Falſe Attacks are never car- 
ried on with that Vigour, as 
the other; being deſigned to 
favour the real Attack by amu- 
ſing the Enemy, and obliging 
the Garriſon to a ſtricter Duty. 


B 


BACULE is a Gate made 
like a Pit-fall, with a Coun- 
ter-poize before the Corps de 
Gardes advanced near the 
Gates, which is ſupported by 
two great Stakes. 
 BAGGAGE- WAG- 
GONS are thoſe in which 
the Officers and Regiments 
Baggage is carried ; before a 
March they are appointed a 
Rendezvous, and are there 
marſhall'd by the Waggon 
Maſter-General, according to 
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the Rank the Regiments have 
in the Army: On a March 
they are ſometimes ordered to 
follow their reſpective Columns 
of the Army, ſometimes to fol- 
low the March of the Artil- 
lery, and ſometimes to make 
a Column by themſelves, 
The General's Baggage is 
firſt, If the Army march 
from the Right, the Bag- 
gage of that Wing has the 
Van; if from the Left, the 
Baggage of the Left has the 
Van; Each Waggon has a 
diſtinguiſhing Flag to ſhow to 
what Regiment it belongs. 
BAGONET is a ſhort 
broad Dagger, made with Iron 
Handles and Rings that go over 
the Muzzle of the Firelock, 
and are ſcrewed faſt ; ſo that the 
Soldier fires with the Bagonet 
on the Muzzle of his Piece, and 
is ready to act againſt Horſe. 
Ball, Red-hot Ball, are made 
hot in a Forge near the Gun: 
Which being loaded with 
Powder, and wadded with a 
green Turf, is. ſpung'd with a 
wet Spunge, and laid at a ſmall 
Elevation ; that the Ball which 
is taken from the Forge with a 
long Iron Ladle may flide 
down, the Gunner at the ſame 
time being ready to Fire: 
It not only fires combuſtible 
Matter, but floors and Planks. 
Ball, Fire Balls. are a Com- 
poſition of Meal-Powder, Sul- 
phur, 


BAR 
ws Saltpetre, Pitch, &c. for 


iring Houſes that incommode 
Trenches or Advance Poſts ; 
and are thrown by Soldiers. 

BANQUETT in Por- 
tification, is a Foot Bank of 
Farth about a foot and a half 
high, and three broad, raiſed 
on the Rampart at the Foot of 
the Parapet, for the Soldiers 
to mount on to fire over. 

BARBE, 10 fire in the 
Barbe, ſignifies firing over 
the Parapet, inſtead of ufirg 
the Embraſures; the Parapet 
muſt not be above three Foot 
and an half high. 

Barrels, Thundering Bar- 
rels are filled with Bombs, 
Grenades, and other Fire- 
works, to be rolled down a 
Breach. 

BARRICADE, a Term 
ſometimes uſed for a Fence of 
Paliſades. | 

BARRIERE is a Gate 
of Wooden Bars, about five 
Foot long perpendicular to the 
Horiſon A, which are kept to- 
gether by two long croſs Bars, 
and another crofling Diago- 
nally. They are uſed to ſtop 
the Cut that is made through 
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the Eſplanade, before the Gates 
of a Town B. 

BASE or Baſis, of a Ram- 
part, is where it joins the 
Ground on which it ftands ; 
Baſis of a Parapet, is, where 
it joins the top of the Rampart, 

Baſe, ſee Cannon. 

BASKETS, ſmall Baskets 
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A, are uſed in Sieges on the 
Parapet of the Trench B, they 
are filled with Earth, and a- 
bout a Foot and a half high, 
about a foot and a half Diame- 
ter at top, and 8 or 10 Inches 
at bottom; ſo that when ſet 
together, there is a ſort of Em- 
braſures, C, at their Bottoms, 
through which the Soldiers fire 

without being expoſed. | 
BASTION is a Maſs of 
Earth raiſed on the Angles of 
the Polygon, compounded of 
two Flanks, and as many Fa- 
ces, ſometimes caſed with 
Brick or Stone. They are 
diſtant from each other about 
150 Yards : Are regular, when 
the Extent of their Faces is 
equal, their Flanks the ſame, 
and the two Angles of the 
Shoulder equal: Or [rregulars 
A 3 where 
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where that equality is omitted: 
Or Deformed, where the Irre- 
gularity of the Lines and 
Angles makes the Baſtion diſ- 
proportioned, They are Hol- 
tow, when only ſurrounded 
with a Rampart and Parapet, 
leaving the inward Space emp- 
ty: Or ſolid, when that Space 
is raiſed to the Height of the 
(Rampart. — 

Baſtion-Flat is when the Side 
of the Polygon being twice the 
uſual Length, a Baſtion is 
raiſed before the middle of the 
Caortin, which, as its Capital 


is ſhort, has the flanked Angle 


very obtuſe, which makes the 
Gorge large, and the Baſtion 
very flat. | 

A Baſtion-detach'd, One ſe- 
parated from the Body of the 
Place, and it differs from a 
Half Moon, whoſe Rampart 
and Parapet are not ſo high and 
thick as thoſe of the Place, 
| becauſe it is equally propor- 


tioned with the Works of the 


Place. * . 
' Baſtion, Double-Baſtion is 
raiſed on the Plain of another 
Baſtion, and is ſometimes in 
he Nature of a Cavalier. 
Demibaſtion is compoled of 
one Face Flank, and Demi- 
-- .BATTALION is a Body 
of Foot, generally 700, exclu- 
ſive of Officers and Serjeants, 


armed with Firelocks, Swords, 
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and Bagonets, divided into thir- 
teen Companies, one of which 
is Grenadiers. The fift Regi. 
ment of Engliſß Guards has 
ſour Battalions; the ſecond 
Regiment, that of Scots Guards, 
and the Royal Scots, have two 
Battalions; the reſt are but 
one Battalion each. 

BATTERY is a Parapet 
thrown up to cover the Men 
employed about the Guns, 
from the Enemies Shot. This 
Parapet is cut into Zmbraſure; 
for the Cannon to fire through; 
the inward Height of the En- 
braſures is about three Foot, 
but they ſlope lower to the Out- 
ſide; they are two or three 
Foot wide, but open to ſix or 
ſeven on the Outſide. The 
Maſs of Earth between two 
Embraſures, is called the Mer- 
lon, The Platform of a Bat- 
tery is a Floor of Planks and 
Sleepers, to prevent the Gun 
Wheels from ſinking into the 
Earth, and ſlopes towards the 
Embraſure, to hinder the Re- 
verſe, and facilitate 'the bring- 


ing back of the Gun; ſe 


Platform, | 
Battery of Mortars differs 
from that of Guns, being ſunk 
into the Ground, and without 
Embraſures ; the Dutch call it 

Kettle, | a7 
Battery, Croſi-Batteries are 
ſuch whoſe Shot meet, and 
form an Angle, And as the 
. 2 * — ' 26 one 
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one beats down what the 
other ſhakes, they do. good 
Execution. Battery d Enfilade, 
is what batters in Flank. Bat- 
tery en Echarpe, is what bat- 
ters obliquely. Battery de Re- 
verſe, is what plays upon the 
Enemies Back. Comrade Bat- 
teries, are thoſe which play 
upon the ſame Place, To rai/e 
a Battery, is an Engineer's Bu- 
ſineſs. To bring Guns upon 
Battery, if at a Siege, mult be 
in the Night by Men, having 
Harneſs fitted for that uſe. To 
ruin a Battery, is to blow it 
up, or nail the Guns. 

Battery- Maſter ; his Pro- 
vince is to raiſe the Batteries ; 


but that Office is now ſup- 


preſſed in England, though not 
in Holland. 


Battle Array is the Order in | 
which an Army is formed at a 


Review, and is more properly 
called the Line of Battle. 
BERM, ſee Liziere. 
BIOVAC is a Night Guard, 
performed by the whole Army, 
when they are apprehenſive of 
r from an Enemy. 


BLINDS areevery thing 


the Enemy, ſuch as Faſcines, 
Gabions, Sand-Bags, Earth- 
Baskets, Wool-Packs, &c. 
BLOCEADE is the block- 
ing up a Place, by poſting 
Troops at all the Avenues to 


it, to prevent its receiving Re- 
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cruits of Men or Proviſions, 
when the Intention is to ſtarve 
it out, without making regular 
Attacks ; this is called forming 
a Blockade. To raiſe a Blick- 
ade, is to diſlodge the T roops 
that keep the Place blocked up 
ſrom their Poſts. To turn a 
Siege into a Blictade, is plain. 

BODY or Main- Body of 
an Army, are the Troops 
encamped betwixt the two 
Wings, and are commonly 
Infantry. 

BO U TS, in Gunnery, 
are of ſeveral Sorts ; thoſe be- 
tween the Cheeks of a Gun 


Carriage, to ſtrengthen the 
Tranſunis, are called the Tran 


that covers the Beſiegers from ſum- Bolts A. The large Knobs 


of Iron on the Cheek of a Car- 
rizge which keep the Hand- 
Spike ſteady, when it poifes the 
Breech of the Piece, are called 
Priſe-Bolts, B. The two ſhart 
Bolts, that when they are in- 


ſerted in each end of an Englif 
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Mortar Carriage ſerve to tra- 
verſe her, are called Traverſe 
Bolts, E. The Bolts that paſs 
through the Checks of a Mor- 
tar, and keep it fixed at the 
Elevation, by the Aid of Coins, 
are called Bracket-Boltj, C; 
and the four Bolts that faſten 
the Brackets or Cheeks of a 
Mortar to the Bed, are called 
Bed-Bolts D. 

' BOMB is a large Shell of caft 
Tron. A. with a ſpacious Vent 
for the Reception of a Fuſee B, 
Which is made of Wood, and 
full of a Compoſition of Meal- 
Powder, Sulphur and Saltpetre. 
When the Bomb is filled with 
Powder, the Fuſee is fixed into 
the Vent within an Inch of 
the Head, and pitch'd over to 
preſerve it. When the Bomb 
is put into the N the 
Fuſee is uncaped, E, and ſtrew- 
ed with Meal- Powder; it is 


n . 1 1 6 
fired from the Flaſh of the 
Neu der in the Chamber, and 
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burns all the while the Bomb i; 
in the Air; when the Compo. 
ſition is ſpent, it fires the Pow. 
der in the Bomb, which being 
confin'd, burſts the Bomb in 
a violent manner, and blow 
up all about it. 

Bombardeers are thoſe em- 

ployed about a Mortar ; they 
drive the Fuſee, fix the Shell, 
load and fire the Mortar, and 
work with the Fire- Worker, 
on all Kinds of Fire- Works, 

Bomb-Ketch is a ſmall Veſſel 
built and made ftrong with 
large Beams, for the Ule of 
Mortars at Sea. 

BONNE T is a ſmall 
Work compoſed of two Faces, 
with only a Parapet, and two 
Rows of Paliſades of about 10 
or 12 Foot Diſtance ; it is uſu- 
ally raiſed before the Saliant 
Arigle of the Counterſcarp, and 
communicates with the Co- 
vert Way, by a Trench open- 
ed through the Glacis and 
Paliſades on each Side. 

Bonnet a Pretre, or Prigſti 
Bonnet, is a Work in Fortifi- 
cation that differs from a double 
Tenail in this, that the Sides 
of a Tenail are parallel, thoſe 
of a Prie/?'s Bonnet would meet 
were they prolong d. 

BOY AU or Branch of a 
Trench, is a Line, or a parti- 
cular Trench, parallel to the 
Defence of the Place, to pre- 
vent the yams from being 

flanked 
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ganked or enfiladed. A Boyau 
when two Attacks are made 
upon a Place, performs the Of- 
ſice of a Line of Communica- 
tion between them; the Para- 
pet of a Beyau being {till turn'd 
towards the Place beſieged, 
ſerves for a Line of Contra- 
yallation to prevent Sallies, and 
protect Workmen, | 
BRE AC is the Demoliti- 
on of any part of a Fortifica- 
tion by the Cannon or Mines 
of the Beſiegers, preparatory 
to an Attack upon the Place. 
To render the Attack more 
difficult, the Beſieged ſow the 
Breach with Crow- Feet, or 
ſtop it with Chevaux de Friſe. 
BREAK Ground, is the 
firſt opening of Trenches a- 
gainſt a Place, which is per- 


formed in the Night, by the 


Advantage of ſome Eminen- 
ces, hollow Way, or what- 
ever will cover the Men from 
the Fire of the Enemy. 

BREAST-WORK, ſee 
P ar. apet, : 

Bridge of Communication is 
a Bridge thrown over a River, 
by which two Armies or Forts 
ſeparated by the River, com- 
municate with each other. 
 Draw-Bridges are made in 
ſeveral manners, but the moſt 
common are formed with Ply- 
ers twice the Height of the 
Gate, and a Foot diameter ; 


de inner n is traverſes 
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with a St. Andrew's Crok, 
which ſerves for a Counter- 
poize, and the Chains which 
hang from the other Extremi- 
ties of the Plyers to raiſe ar 
fall the Bridge, are of Iron or 
Braſs. Floating or flying Bridg- 
es are compoſed of two ſmall 
Bridges diſpoſed one upon the 
other, ſo that the uppermoſt, 
by the Aid of Ropes and Pul- 
lies, is puſhed forwards, till 
its End join to the Place in- 
tended. 

Bridge of Boats, ſee Pontons. 

Bridge in Gunnery, is the 
two Pieces of Timber between 
the two middle Tranſums of a 


Gun Carriage, on which the 


Bed reſts. 

BRIGADE. An Army 
is diſtcibuted into Brigades of 
Horſe and Foot; a Brigade of 
Horſe is compoſed of eight or 
ten Squadrons; a Brigade of 
Foot conſiſts of four, five or 
ſix Battalions, commanded by 
a Brigadeer ; the eldeſt Bri- 

ade has the Right of the firſt 
= and the ſecond has the 
Right of the ſecond Line; the 
two next are in the left of the 
two Lines, and the youngeſt 
poſſeſſes the Center. The Bat- 


talions which compoſe a Bri- 
gade obſerve the ſame Order. 
Brigadeer is a general Offi- 
cer who commands a Brigade; 
the eldeſt Colonels are com- 
monly advanced to this Poſt, 
"1 * they 
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they rollin Duty among them- 
"ſelves ;- he who is upon Duty, 
is called Brigadeer of the Day, 
and viſits all the Out-Guards 
and Poſts of the Army, and at 
Night receives the Orders from 
the Major-general of the Day, 
and delivers it to the Majors of 
Brigades, who muſt all attend 
at a regular Time. They 
march at the Head of their 
Brigades, and are allowed a 
Serjeant, with ten Men of 
their own Brigade for their 
Guard. | 
Brigadeers and Sub-briga- 
deers, are Poſts in the Horſe 
Guards. 5 

Brigade- Major, is an Offi- 
cer appointed by the Brigadeer 
to alt him in the Affairs of 
His Brigade; and acts in his 
Brigade, as a Major General 
does in the Army. The moft 
able Captains are nominated to 
this Poſt. They are to wait at 
ſtated Times, to receive the 
Word and Ocders which they 
carry firſt to their Brigadeer, 
and then deliver them to the 
 Adjutants of Regiments at the 
Head of the Brigade, where 
they regulate together the 
Guards, Parties, Detachments 
and Convoys, and appoint 
them the proper Hour and 
Place of Rendezvous at the 
Head of the Brigade, where 
the Brigade Major receives and 
marches them to the general 
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Rendezvous. It is incumben; 


on him to know the State 9 


the Brigade, and to keep: 
Roll of the Colonels, Lieute. 
nant Colonels, Majors and Ad. 
Jutants, When a Detachmen: 
is to be made, the Major Ge. 
neral of the Day ſettles with 
the Brigade Majors, the Num. 
ber of Men and Officers each 
Brigade muſt furniſh ; and they 
again regulate with the Adiu. 
tants of the Regiments, what 
Complements each Battalior 
is to furniſh, which the Adu. 
rants divide among the Com- 
panies. The Complement 
each Regiment is to ſupply, 
are taken by the Adjutant at 
the Head of each Regiment at 
the Hour appointed, and he 
delivers them to the Brigade- 
Major at the Head of the 
Brigade, who again deliver; 


them to the Major General of 


the Day, and he femits them 
to the Officer appointed to 
command the Detachment. 
BRINGERS- UPareall 
the laſt Rank of a Battalion, 
compoſed of the laſt Man of 
each File, 
BUDGE-BARRELS are 
ſmall Barrels well hoop'd, 
with only one Head ; on 
the oppoſite End is nailed a 
piece of Leather to draw to- 
— with Strings like 2 
Purſe. Their Uſe is for car- 
rying Powder along with 2 
. — he » Gun 
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Gun or Mortar, as they are 


leſs dangerous, and more port- 
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able than whole Barrels; they 
are alſo uſed on a Battery of 
Mortars, to contain Meal- 
Powder, 


BULWARK is an old 
Term for Rampart, See Ram- 


part, 
C 
CADET is a young Genle- 


man, who to gain ſome Ex- 


perience in Military Affairs, 


with a View of Preferment, is 


willing at firſt to carry Arms 


like a private Man in a Com- 
pany of Foot, He differs from 
a Volunteer, becauſe he takes 


Pay, which is no more than a 
3s G6 ; n , 3 * va 


"CAL 
private Man ; but a Volunteer 


ſerves without Pay. 


Cadet among the French ſig- 
nifies an Officer, who, in re- 
ſpect of another, is younger in 
Service. 

CAISSON is a Wooden 
Cheſt, containing four or ſix 
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Bombs, ſometimes filled only 


with Powder, and buried by 
the Beſieged under Ground, 
to blow up a Work which the 
Beſiegers are like to Maſter; 
when the Bonnet is blown up 
by the Mine, they place a Ca- 
://on under its Ruins, and the 
nemies being advanced to 
make a Lodgment there, they 
fire the Caiſſon with a Sauciſs 
or Pudding, and blow up the 
Poſt a ſecond time. 
CALIBER-COMPASSES 
are Gunners Compaſſes for 
taking the Diameters of the 
ſeveral parts of a Piece of 
Ordnance, or Bombs, Bullets, 
Sc. Their Legs are circular 
on a brazen Arch, marked 
with Inches and half In- 
ches, to ſhow how far the 
ö Points 
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Points of the Compaſſes are Rivers, Cc. if the Camp be 
opened aſunder. Some are near the Enemy, and no R. 


made for taking the Diameter 
of the Bore of a Gun or Mor- 


tar. 

CaALTHRO PS, ſee Craw- 
U Feet. 
CAMP is the Ground 
where an Army pitch their 
Tents, and is marked out by 
the Quarter-Maſter- General, 
who allots every Regiment its 
Ground. The chief Advan- 
tages to be conſidered in chuſ- 
ing a Camp, is to have it near 
Water, in a Country of Fo- 
rage, and where the Soldiers 
may find Wood for dreſſing 
their Victuals; it ought to have 
à free Communication with 
Garriſons, for a conſtant Sup- 
_ ply of Proviſions. The Quar- 
ter-Maſter-General in chuſing 
the Camp, ſhould conſider the 
Advantages of the Ground; 


ſuch as Hills, Marſhes, Woods, 


ver or Marſh to cover it, i 
ought to be entrenched, Aj 
Army always encamps front. 
ing the Enemy, and generally 
in two parallel Lines about 509 
Yards diſtant, the Horſe and 
Dragoons on the Wings, and 
the Foot in the Center ; ſome- 
times a ſmall Body of two, 
three or four Brigades encamy 
behind the two Lines, and i 
called the Body 1 Reſerv. 
The Artillery and Bread Wag. 
gons are generally encamped 
in the Rear of the two Line, 
A Battalion of Foot is allowed 
80 or 100 Paces for its Camy, 
and 30 or 40 for an Interval, 
betwixt one Battalion and ano- 
ther. A Squadron of Horſe 
is allotted 30 for its Camp, and 
30 for an Interval, and more, 
if the Ground will allow it. 


Each Battalion poſts a ſmal 


Guard commanded by a Sub- 


altern Officer, about 100 Yard; 


before the Front of the Re- 
giment called the Quarter 
Guard, for the Security of the 
Regiment; and each Regi- 
ment of Horſe mounts a ſmal| 
Guard on Foot in the Front 
of a Regiment under a Corpo- 
ral, called Standard-Guard, 
'The Grand Guard of the Ar- 
my conſiſts of Horſe, poſted a 
Mile and a half from the Camp 
towards the Enemy, on the 

Right 
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Right and Left, by the Zieu- 
nant or Major General of the 
Day, who chuſes the moſt 
commodious Places, from 
whence all the Avenues of the 
Camp may be diſcovered. At 
: Siege the Army encamp with 
their Rear to the Place. Fly- 
ing Camp is the Ground on 
which a Flying Army are en- 
camped. 

CANNON is a Piece of 
Ordnance of Braſs or Iron, of 
ſeveral Kinds and Dimenſions 
from a Cannon Royal or Cannon 
Height, which carries a Ball 
of ſixty three Pound, to a 
Baſe, which is the loweſt Claſs 
of Cannon. Thoſe moſt uſed 
in the Army or Navy, are 
(1.) Demi-Cannen; for the 
Cannon Royal and Baſtard 
Cannon are too large. It car- 
ries a Ball of 32 Pound, and is 
uſed in the lower Tire of a 
Firſt Rate Man of War. (2.) 
Twenty four Pounders : (3.) 
Culverins carrying 18 Pound: 
(4.) Twelve Pounders, (5.) 
Demi-Culverins carrying nine 


Pound Ball. (6.) Six Poun- 


| ders, (7.) Sakers carrying five 


and a quarter Pound Ball. (8.) 
Minions of 4 Pound, and (9.) 
Three Pounders, which are the 
loweſt Nature of Guns uſed in 
the Field or Navy: Guns 
longer than ordinary, are cal- 
led Slings, Drakes, &c. as 
thoſe ſhorter ate called Cuts, 
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The length of a true fortify'd 
Gun, is about ſeven Diameters 
of the Metal at the Vent; the 
Diameter of the Metal there 
being three Diameters of the 
Bore; ſo that a 24 Pounder 
being ſix Inches in diameter of 
her Bore, the Thickneſs of 
the Metal at the Vent muſt be 
a Foot and a half, and her 
Length thirteen Foot and a 
half. 

CAPITULATIONS are 
the Articles agreed upon be- 
tween the Beſieged and the 
Beſigers, for ſurrendering a 
Place. The Chamade being, 
beat, all Hoſtilities ceaſe, and 
the Officer who commands in 
the Trenches, goes upon the 
Breach to hear the Enemy's 
Propoſals. If they defire a Ca- 
pitulation, the Governour ſends 
Deputies to the General to 
treat, if the Capitulation be 
agreed to and ſigned, Hoſtages 
are delivered on both Sides, for 
the exact Performance of the 
Articles; part of the Place is 
delivered to the Beſiegers, and 
a Day appointed for the Gar- 
riſon to evacuate the Place. 
T he uſual and moſt honourable 
Conditions are, to march out 
at the Breach, with Arms and 
Baggage, Drums beating, Co- 
lours flying, Match lighted at 
both Ends, Ball in Mouth, 
with ſome Pieces of Cannon 
and Waggons, and Convoys 


for 
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for their Baggage, and for the 
Sick and Wounded. 
CAPONIERE is a Work 
ſunk on the Glacis of a Place, 
about four or five Foot deep: 
the Earth that comes out of it 
ſerves to form a Parapet of two 
or three Foot in Height, made 
with Loop-Holes, or ſmall 
Embraſures ; it is covered with 
ſtrong Planks, on which are 
laid Clays or Hurdles, which 
ſupport the Earth that covers 
all; it holds about 15 or 20 
Men, who fire through theſe 
Embraſures on the Beſiegers; 


the Clays are made ſometimes. 


in the bottom of a dry Moat. 
CAPTAIN in Field Re- 
giments is he who commands 
a Troop or Company; he 
ought to be vigilant to keep his 
Company full of young luſty 
Soldiers, to know their Names, 
Diſpoſitions, and ' Qualificati- 
ons; to viſit their Tents and 
Lodgings, to ſee what is want- 
ing to pay them well. He has 
Power in his own Company 
of making Serjeants, Corporals 
and Lanſpeſades; he marches 
at the head of his Company, 
and ranks according to the 
Seniority of his Commiſſion. 
Captain-Lieutenant, is he 
who commands the Colonels 
Troop or Company. 
. CARABINEis a Fire Arm, 
ſhorter than a Firelock, and it 
carries a Ball of 24 in the 
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Pound ; they are carried by the 
Light Horſe, hanging at 2 
Belt over the left Shoulder, 
CARA BINE E Rs are 
Regiments of Light Horſe, 
carrying longer Carabines than 
the others, and are uſed ſome: 
times on Foot, 
CARCASS, A, is an 
Invention of an oval Form 


made of Iron Ribs, and filled 
with a Compoſition of Meal- 
Powder, Saltpetre, Sulphur, 
broken Glaſs, Shavings of 
Horn, Pitch, Turpentine, T al- 
low, and Linſeed Oil, and then 
covered with a pitch'd Cloth; 
it is primed with Meal-Pow- 
der and Quickmatch, and fired 
out of a Mortar; its Deſign is 
to ſet Houſes on Fire. It is 
lifted into the Mortar, by two 
ſmall Cords fixed to its Sides. 
There is another ſort for the 
Sea Service, which differs no- 
thing from a Bomb, except its 
being filled with a Compoſi- 
tion as before, and having five 
Holes all primed with Powder 


and Quickmatch, which takes 
Fire 
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Fire from the Flaſh of the 
Mortar, and having fired the 
r Compoſition, it burns violently 
tom thoſe Holes, Letter B. 

lorſe C ART OU CHis a Caſe 
n of Wood about three Inches 
ö tkick at bottom, girt round with 


= Marlin, holding about 400 
„ an WM Muſquet Balls, befides fix or 
Form eight Balls of Iron of a Pound 


weight; *tis fired out of a Ho- 
8 

be, a ſmall fort of Mortar, 
and is very proper for defend- 
ing a Paſs A new ſort has 
fince been made, much better 
than the former, of a globular 
Form, and filled with Ball of 
a Pound Weight; others were 
then made for the Guns, be- 
ing of Ball of half or quarter 
Pound Weight, according to 
the Nature of the Gun, tied 
in form of a Bunch of Grapes 
on a Tompion of Wood, and 
coated over ; theſe were made 
in the room of the Partridge 
Shot formerly uſed, and exceed 
chem very far. 

* CARTRIDGE isa Caſe 
of Paſtboard or Parchment, 
Tt is containing the exact Charge of 
a Fire Arm; thoſe for Muſ- 
quets, Carabins or Piſtols, hold 
the I doth the Powder and Ball for 
the. Charge. 

pt its Cartridge-Box is a Caſe of 
Wood, or turn'd Iron covered 
give with Leather, holding a dozen 
der Muſquet Cartridges; it is wore 
takes upon a Belt, and hangs a little 
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highs than the right Pockets. 

ole. | 
of Metal behind the Breech of 
a Cannon; the Diameter of it 
is the Diameter of the Bore of 
the Piece; the Neck of the 
Caſcabel, is what joins it to 
the Breech Mouldings. 

CAVALIER is a great 
Maſs of Earth of different 
Shapes, ſome round, and others 
long Squares, uſually ſituated 
in the Gorge of a Baſtion. 
(Thoſe raiſed on the Curtin, 
are rather Platforms)*PFhey-are 
bordered with a Parapet cut 
into Embraſures for four, ſix 
or eight Cannon, according to 
the Capacity of the Cavalier : 
They are a double Defence for 
the Faces of the oppoſite Ba- 
{tion; they defend the Foſs, 
break the Beſiegers Galleries, 
command the Traverſes in 
dry Moats, ſcowre the ſaliant 
Angle of the Counterſcarp, 
where the Beſiegers have their 
Counter-Batteries, and enfilade 
the Enemies Trenches, or 
oblige them to multiply their 
Parallels ; they are likewiſe of 
great Uſe in defending the 
Breach and Retrenchments of 


the Beſieged, and may greatly 


incommode the Retrenchments 
made by the Enemy, when 

lodged in the Baſtion. 
CAVALRV are the Regi- 
ments of Horſe that ſerve 2 
e 
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the Army, and are divided 
into Brigades, as the Infantry, 


and encamp on the Wings of 


the Army. 

CAVIN is a natural Hol- 
low, fit to lodge a Body of 
Troops: If there happen to 
be any near a Place beheged, 
they are of great Uſe to the 
Beſiegers; for they enable them 
to open the Trenches, make 
Places of Arms, or keep Guards 
of Horſe, without being in 
Danger of the Enemies Shot. 

CAZEMATE is a retired 
Platform in the Flank of a 
Baſtion, for the Defence of 
the Moat and Face of the op- 
poſite Baſtion ; there are ſome- 
rimes three ſuch Platforms be- 
hind one another, the upper- 
moſt of which is on the Terre- 
Plain of the Baſtion, which 

ives the Denomination of 
Places Baſes, or lou Places 
to the other two. They are 
covered from the Enemies Bat- 
teries, by a Work of Earth 
added to the Angle of the 
Shoulder, of a circular, or 
ſometimes of a ſquare Form, 
called Shoulder, Oreillon, or 
Epaulment. 

CAZERNS or Brzracks, 
are Lodgings built in Garriſon 
Towns for the Garriſon ; near 
the Rampart, or in the waſte 
Places of the Town, 

CENTRE is the middle 
Point of the Circle; Centre of a 


CHA 
Battallon, are the Pikes; Cin 
tre of an Army, is the Infantry, 

CEN TINEL is a pr. 
vate Man in a Company 
Foot, armed with a Sword, 
Firelock, Bagonet, Bandeleers, 
and Cartridge- Box. 

CESSATION y An, 
is when a Governour of a Place 
beſieged, finding himſelf re- 
duced to ſuch an Extremity, 
that he muſt either ſurrender 
or ſacrifice himſelf, his Gatti. 
ſon, and the Inhabitants, to 
the Enemy's Mercy, plants a 
White Flag on the Breach, or 
beats the Chamade to capitu- 
late, at which both Parties 
ceaſe all Acts of Hoſtility; 
till the Propoſals be either 2. 
greed to or rejected. 

Chain-Shot, ſee Shot. 

CHAMADE is a Signal 
made by Beat of Drum for: 
Conference with the Enemy, 
when any thing is to be pro- 
poſed. 

CHAMBER of a MH 
tar, is that part of the Chace 
where the Powder lies, and i- 
much narrower than the ref 
of the Cylinder; it is of difte- 
rent Forms; ſome are like a 
reverſed Cone or Sugar-Loah, 
others Globular, with a Neck 
for its Communication with 
the Cylinder, and are called 
Bottled Chambers, but the moſt 


ordinary are in Form of a y- 
The Powder-Chambt' FF 
ot 


linder. 


Plank 
but pz 
is rail 
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or Bomb Chamber on a Battery, 
is a Place ſunk under Ground, 
for holding the Powder or the 
Bombs, where they may be 
out of Danger, and preſerved 
from Rain. 

Chamber of a Mine, is the 
Place in which the Powder is 
confined, and is generally of a 
cubical Form, ſee Mine. 

CHANDELEER is 
a wooden Frame of large 


Planks, 6 or 7 Foot aſunder, 
but parallel; on each of which 
is raiſed two Pieces of Wood 
perpendicularly, A, B, between 
which are laid Faſcines, as C, 
which form a Parapet ; they 
are made to move from Place 
to Place as occahon requires, 
and ſerve to cover the Work- 
men. 
CHARG'D-CYLINDER, 
is that part of the Chace of a 


Gun, where the Powder and 


Ball are contain'd. 


CHAUSSE-TRAPES, ſee 
Crow-Feet, 


CHE 


Cheeks of a Mortar, or Brat- 
kets, are made of ſtrong Planks 


of Wood, of near a ſemi-cir- 
cular Form, bound with thick 
Iron Plates A, and are fixed 


to the Bed B, by four Bolts, 


called Bed-Bolts. Figure 2, 
they riſe on each ſide of the 
Mortar, and ſerve to keep it at 
any given Elevation, by the 
help of ſtrong Bolts of Iron as 5, 
which go through both Cheeks, 
under and behind the Mortar, 
between which are drove Coins 
of Wood, as 3; theſe Bolts are 
called the Bracket- Bolts, and 
the Bolts which are put one 
in each End of the Bed, as 4, 
are the Traverſe Bolts, becauſe 
with Hand Spikes the Mortar 
is traverſed by theſe to the 
Right or Left. 

CHEVAUX DE FRISE, 
or Turn-Pikes, are Spars of 
Wood about a foot Diameter, 
and ten or twelve long, cut 

into 


CHE 


into fix Faces, and bored 
through ; each Hole is arm'd 
with a ſhort Spike ſhod with 


Iron at each End, about an 
Inch Diameter, fix Foot long, 
and fix Inches from one ano- 
ther ; ſo that it points out every 
way, and is proper for ſtopping 
ſmall Overtures, or to be placed 
in Breaches ; they are likewiſe 
a very good Defence againſt 
the Horſe. 

CHEVRETTE; among 


the many Inventions for raiſ- 


—— a | 

ing of Guns or Mortass into 
their Carriages, this Engine is 
very uſeful; it is made of two 
pieces of Wood about four Foot 


long, ſtanding upright upon a 


CIR 


third, which is ſquare; they 
are about a Foot aſunder, ang 
parallel; and are pierced with 
Holes exactly oppoſite to one 
another, having a Bolt of Iron, 
which being put through theſe 
Holes higher or lower at Plea- 
ſure, ſerves with a Hand-Spike, 
which takes its Poiſe over this 
Bolt, to raiſe any thing by 
Force. 

Arch of a Circle is an unde. 
termined part of the Circum- 
ference of a Circle, being ſome- 
times larger, and ſometime 
ſmaller. 

CIRCUMVALLATION 
is a Trench with a Parapet 
form'd by the Beſiegers round 
their Camp, when they are ap- 
prehenfive of the Enemy's A. 
tempting to relieve the Place, 
or raiſe the Siege. The En- 
gineers having made a Plan of 


the Country about, and agreed 


which way to run their Line 
to the beſt Advantage, alway; 
avoiding the Foot of riſing 
Grounds, which the Enemy 
being Maſters of, may com- 
mand within the Trenches; 
they mark it out with Picquets 
and Ropes, making the Foſs 2 
bout 1 2 Foot wide, and theBaſ: 
of the Parapet eight, the inſide 


height of the Parapet fide be- 


ing fx Foot, and the outſide 5, 
with a Banquet of three Foct 


wide, and one and a half high. 
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ought to have the ſame height 
and breadth, and both the 
one and the other ſhould be 
ſtrengthned with Forts and 


. Redoubts, and well flanked. 


CITTADEL is a Place 
fortified with 4, 5, or 6 Ba/ti- 
ons commanding a Town; its 
being fortified with Ba/tions, 


© diſtinguiſhes it from a Ca/tle, 


which hath only round or 
ſquare Towers. They are 
ſometimes built half within and 
half without the Rampart of 
the Town, to the End the Go- 
vernour of the Cittadel may be 
Maſter of an Entry iato the 


Town, and likewiſe to the 
Country, without depending, 


on the Inhabitants. Others 
are built without the Town, 
but for preſſing Reaſons, ſuch 
as keeping Poſſeſſion of a high 
Ground, which the Beſiegers 
might uſe, either to batter the 
Town, cover their Camp, or 
preſerve Marſhes or Springs of 
Water, which may be uſeful 
to the Inhabitants, becauſe 
their chief Defign is to keep 
the Inhabitants in Subjection, 
and to hinder their correſpon- 
ding with the Enemy, which 
cannot be done, if built at a 
Diſtance from the Town. 
CLAYES, ſee Hurdles. 
CLOY Guns. ſee to Nail. 
COFFER is a Work ſunk 
in the Bottom of a dry Moat, 
about fix or ſeven Foot wide, 


COL 


the Length of it being from 
one Side of the Moat to the 
other, with a Parapet of about 
two Foot high, full of Loop- 
holes, covered over-head with 
Joyſts, Hurdles and Earth; 
they ſerve to fire on the Be- 
ſiegers, when they endeavour 
to paſs the Moat, and differ 
from the Caponiere, becauſe it 
is longer; for the Caponiere 
takes not the whole Breadth 
of the Moat; it differs like- 
wiſe from the "Traverſe and 
the Gallery, becauſe it is made 
by the Beſieged, and theſe by 
the Beſiegers. 
COLONEL, is the Com- 
mander in Chief of a Regiment, 
whether Horſe, Foot or Dra- 
goons, he may lay an Officer 
of his Regiment in Arreſt, but 
mult acquaint the General with 
it. A Colonel is not allowed a 
Guard, but only a Centry 
from the Quarter Guard, 
COLOURS are large filk 
Flags fix'd on half Pikes, and 
carried by the Enſigus: When 
a Battalion is encamped, they 
are {truck before its Front, but 
if the Battalion be in Garriſon, 
they are lodged with the Co- 
{nel or commanding Oticer ; 
they are never carried on De- 
tachments, nor with the Bat- 
talion when it mounts the 
Trenches. Field Colours are 
ſmall Flags, about a Foot and 
a half ſquare, carried with the 
B 2 Duarter- 


COM 
DuartersMaſter-General, for 
marking out the Ground for 
the Squadrons and Battali- 
ons. 

Colour- Guard, fee Guard. 

COLUMN of an Army on a 
March, is a long row of 
Troops or Baggage following 
one another; the firſt and ſe- 
cond Lines of the Army, as 
they are encamped, make ge- 
nerally two Columns on a 
March, filing off either from 
the Right or Left; ſometimes 
the Army marches in four, 
fix, or eight Columns, as the 
Ground will allow, and each 


Column is led by a General Of- 
ficer. 
COMMANDING Ground 


is a riſing Ground, overlook- 
ing a Poſt. 
COMMISSARY of the 
Muſters, is an Officer appoin- 
ted to muſier the Army as 
often as the Gencral pleaſes, to 


know the Strength of each 


Regiment, and Company, to 
receive and inſpet the Mu- 
ſter Rolls; and to keep an 
exact State of the Army's 
Strength. 
Commiſſary of Stores, is an 
Officer in the Artillery, who 
has the Charge of all the Stores, 
for which he is accountable 
to the Office of Ordnance; 


he is allowed an Aſſiſtant, 


Clerks and Conductors under 
him. 


COM 


Commiſſary of Horſes, is an 
Officer in the Artillery, who 
has the Inſpection of the Ar. 
tillery Horſes, ſees them muſ- 
tered, and ſends ſuch Orders az 
he received from the com- 
manding Officer of the Arti]. 
lery, by ſome of the Conduc- 
tors of Horſes, of which he has 
as a certain Number for his 
Aſſiſtants, 

Commiſſary of Proviſions, is 
he who has the Inſpection of 
the Bread and Proviſions of the 
Army. 

COMMUNICATION, 
Lines of Communication are 
Trenches made to preſerve a 
ſafe Correſpondence betwixt 
two Forts or Poſts, or at a Siege 
betwixt two Approaches, that 
they may relieve one another 
upon occaſion, it is the ſame 
with Boyau. 

Bridge of Communication, 
ſee Bridge. 

COMPANY is a ſmal 
Body of Foot commanded by a 
Captain, who has under him 
a Licutenant and Enſign ; it 
uſually conſiſts of 50 Centinels, 
3 Serjeants, 3 Corporals, and 
2 Drums. A Company in the 
Guards is of 80 private Men, 
A Battalion of Foot conſiſts of 
13 Companies, one of which is 
always Grenadiers: The El- 
deſt Company take their Poſt 
next the Grenadiers, who have 
always the Right of the Bat- 
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talion, and the ſecond Com- 
ny af the Leſt; the youngeſt 
has its Poſt always in the 
Center. 
COMPLEMENT ya 
Curtin, is that part of it which 
makes the Demigorge. 
Complement of the Line of 
Defence is the remainder of 
the Line of Defence, after the 
Angle of the Flank is taken 


| off, 
\ COMPTROLLER of the 


Artillery, inſpects the Muſters 


of the Artillery, makes the 


Pay-Lift, takes the Accompts 
and Remains of Stores, and is 


© accountable to the Office of 


Ordnance. 


CONDUCTORS are aſſiſ- 


| tants to the Commiſlary of the 


Stores, to receive or deliver 
out Stores to the Army, to at- 
tend the Magazines by Turns, 
when in Garriſon, and to look 
after the Ammunition Waggons 
in the Field ; they bring their 
Accounts every Night to the 
Commiſſary, and are immedi- 
ately under his Command. 
CONTRAVALLATION, 
a Trench with a Parapet, to 
cover the Beſiegers themſelves 
with, next the Place beſieged, 
to defend them from the Sal- 
lies of the Garriſon, ſo that the 
Army forming a Siege, lies 
betwixt the Lines of Circum- 
vallation and Contravallation ; 


When the Enemy has no Army 


CON 


in the Field, there is no occa- 
ſion for the Lines of Circum- 
vallation ; and when the Gar- 
riſon is weak, the Lines of 
of Contravallation are ſeldom 
uſed, 

CONTRIBUTION, Im- 
poſition or Tax paid by Fron- 
tier Countries, to redeem 
themſelves from being plun- 
dered and deftroyed by the 
Enemy. 

— CONVERSION is a Mi- 
litary Motion, which turnsthe 
Front of a Battalion where the 
Flank was, if the Battalion be 
attacked in the Flank, 

CONVOY is a Supply of 
Men, Money, Ammunition or 
Proviſions, convey'd into a 
Town, or to an Army. The 
Body of Men likewiſe, who 
guard this Supply, are called 
a Convoy, 

CORDON is a Stone jut- 
ting out betwixt the Rampart 
and the Baſis of the Parapet, 
it runs quite round the Forti- 
fication. 

CORIDOR, a French 
Word for Covert-Iay. 

CORNET, is the third 
Commiſſion Officer in a Troop 
of Horſe or Dragoons ; he 
commands in the Lieutenant's 
abſence ; his principal Duty is 
to carry the Standard near the 
middle of the firſt Rank of the 

uadron. 

CORPORAL, an inferior 

B 3 Officer 
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Officer of Foot under a Serje- 


ant; he receives the Word 
from the Rounds that paſs by 
the Grand Guard; and from 
ſuch as are ſtopt by his Centres, 
with his Sword drawn; he re- 
lieves the Centries; and when 
the Guard is relieved, gives the 
Orders he had to the Corporal 
who is to muunt, and ſhows 
him all the Poſts ; he carries a 
Fuſee. | 

CORFS DE GARDE, ſee 
Guard. 

COVEARI WAY, = 
Tract of Ground level with 
the Field, about 3 or 4 Fa- 
thoms wide, covered by a Pa- 
rapet, which is carried round 
the Place; this Patapet ſlopes 
inſenſibly towards the Cam- 
paign, and the Talus or Slo- 
ping, is called the Glacis, 
which the Beſiegers are gene- 
rally obliged to ſap through, to 
make a Lodgment. The 
Parapet of the Covert ay 
is about ſix Foot high, with a 
Banquet, and forms a Saliant 
Angle, before the Curtin, which 
ſerves ſor a Place of Arms. 

COUNCIL OF WAR, is 
when the General of an Army 
calls together his Lieutenant 
and Major Generals for their 
Advice upon ſome Affair of 
Importance; he hears all their 
Reaſons, and determines by 
Majority of Votes. 


COU 

COUNTER-AP. 
PROACHES, Lines and 
Trenches made by the Beſieg- 
ed, when they come to attack 
the Works of the Beſiegers, or 
prevent their Approaches. 
Counter- Battery is a Battery 
raiſed to play upon another, 
to diſmount the Guns. 

Counter-Guard is a Work 
raiſed before the Point of a2 
Baſtion, compoſed of two long 
Faces, parallel to the Faces of 
the Baſtion, making a Saliant 
Angle; they are ſometime 
of other Shapes, and Situati- 
ons. 

Counter-March, is an Ar- 
my's ſudden Marching con- 
trary way; and may be cauſed 
by the Enemy's endeavouring 
to get betwixt them and their 
Garriſons, or may be done to 
diſappoint and amuſe the Ene- 
my. A Battalion is ſaid to 
counter-march, when being 
charged in the Rear, they 
change the Front by march- 
ing thoſe which are in the 
Front, or the File- Leader 
to the Rear, in the Place 
of the Bringers up. Ranks 
are ſaid to Counter-march, 
when the Wings of a Batta- 
lion interchange Ground, 

Counter-mine is uſed, when 
the Beſiegers have paſſed the 
Foſs, and put the Miner to the 
Foot of the Rampart ; They 
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are of two Kinds, being either 
Baſtion is 
raiſed, or afterwards, when 
it is attacked, The former 
are carried quite round the Fa- 
ces of a Baſtion ; their Height 


| is from 4 to 5 Foot, and broad 


enough for a Man to pals eaſily. 

The others are Pits ſunk deep 
in the Ground where the 
Miner is ſuppoſed to be, 
whence they run out Branches 
in ſearch of the Enemy's Mine, 
to fruſtrate the Effects of it, by 


either taking away the Pow- 


der, or cutting the Train. 


Counterſcarp is properly the 
exterior Talus or Slope of the 


| Ditch, but it is often taken for 
the Covert May and the Glacis. 


The Enemy in this Senſe are 
faid to have attacked the Coun- 
terſcarp, or lodged themſelves 
on the Counterſcarp. 

Counter-Trenches, ſee Coun- 
ter- Approaches. 

COURT-MARTIAL is 
called by a General to try Of- 
fenders; it is compoſed of a 
Preſident named by the Gene- 
ral, and of 12 Members, and 
2 Judge Advocate, who take 
an Oath to render Juſtice to 
the beſt of their Knowledge; 
the Sentence after being ap- 
proved by the General, is Exe- 
cuted by the Proveft- - Marſhal 
of the Army. 

COINS are Wedges of 
Wood uſed under the Breech 


from 
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of a Gun, by which a Gunner 
raiſes or falls the Muzzle of his 
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Piece, till he points it exactly 
at the Object: Each Gun has 
three Coins. 

CRAB, ſee Gin. 

CRIC, ſee Fack. 

CROAT S, A Regiment in 
France ſo called, becauſe ori- 
ginally compoſed of Croatians, 
They are commanded upon 
all deſperate Service. 

CROWN-WORE is an 
Out-Work that takes up the 
moſt Ground, and is made 
with a very large Gorge, ge- 
nerally the Length of the Cur- 
tin of the Place, and two long 
Sides, terminating toward the 
Country, in two Demi-baſti- - 
ons, each of which is joined 
by a particular Curtin, to a 
whole Baſtion, which is the 
Head of the Work; theſe 
Works are always raiſed to in- 
cloſe a rifing Ground, or co- 
ver the Head of a Retrench- 
ment. 

CROW-FEET, Chauſſe- 

B 4 Traps, 
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Traps, or Caltreps, are Iron 
Machines, having four Points, 


about 3 or four Inches long, ſo 
made that which ever way 


fall, there is ſtill a Point up; 
they are to be thrown upon 
Breaches, or in Paſſes where 
Cavalry are to march, to whom 
they are very troubleſome, by 
running into the Horſes Feet 
and laming them. 

CUIRASSIERS are Ca- 
valry armed with Back, Breaſt, 
and Head-Piece, as moſt of 
the Germans are; we have had 
no Cuiraſſiers in the Engliſh 
Army, lince the laſt Revolu- 
tion, 

CULVERIN is à Cannon 
about 5 Inches and a quarter 
Diameter in the Bore, and 
from 9 to 12 Foot long, car- 
rying a Ball of 18 Pound; it 
is a good battering Gun, but 
is too heavy for a Field-Piece. 

CURTIN is that part of 
the Rampart of a Place which 
is betwixt the Flanks of two 


Baſtions, and is the beſt defen- 


DE F 
ded of any part of the Rampart, 


wherefore Beſiegers never make 
their Attacks on the Curtins, 
but on the Faces of the Baſti. 
ons, becauſe of their being de- 
ſended but by one Flank. 

CUNNETTE or Cuvett,, 
is a deep Trench about three 
or four Fathom wide, ſunk 
along the middle of a dry 
Moat, to make the Paſlage 
more difficult to the Enemy; 
it is generally ſunk ſo deep, till 
they find Water to fill it, and 
is good to prevent the Beliegers 
Mining. 

CYLINDER or Chaſe of a 
Gun, is the Bore or Conca- 
vity of a Piece, whereof that 
part which receives the Pow- 
der and Ball, is called the 
Charged Cylinder, and that 
which remains empty after the 
Gun is charged, is called the 
Vacant Cylinder, 


D 
DECAG ON isa Figure 


of ten Sides or Polygons, form- 
ing ten Angles, each of which 
may be fortify'd with a Ba- 
ſtion. 

DEFENCE J @ Place. 
All thoſe parts of a Fortifica- 
tion, which flank and defend 
the reſt, as the Flanks, Caze- 
mates, Parapets, and Fauſle- 
brays. The Face of a Baſtion, 
tho' the ſimpleſt Defence of 


anys 


DEM 


it cannot be ſtormed, 


any, yet 
all the oppoſite Flank be ru- 


ined. 

Defence, Line of Defence, 
ſee Line. 

DEFILE is a narrow Paſs, 
where Troops cannot march, 
but by making a ſmall Front, 
and muſt therefore file off, 
which gives an enemy an ad- 
vantageous Opportunity of ei- 
ther attacking the Front or 
Rear, ſince the Straitneſs of 
the Paſſage prevents them from 
relieving one another. 

To Defile, is to reduce an 
Army to a ſmall! Front, to 
march through ſuch a. nar- 
row Paſſage. 

DEMIBASTION, ſee Ba- 

ion. 

Demi-Cannon is a Gun carry- 


N ing a Ball of 32 pound weight, 


the Diameter of its Bore is 6 
Inches and a half, and its 
Length from 12 to 14 Foot. 

Demi-Culverin is a Cannon 
of about 9 Foot long, the Di- 
ameter of the Bore is 4 Inches 
and a Quarter, carrying a Ball 
of 9 Pound weight; it is a 
very good Field Piece, takes 
13 Horſe to draw it, and two 
Gunners, and 4 Matreſſes to 
ſerve it, 

Demi-Gerge is that part of 
the Polygon which remains 
after the Flank is raiſed, and 
goes from the Curtin to the 
Angle of the Polygon; it is 


DIS 


half of the vacant Space or 
Entrance into a Baſtion. 
DESCENT into a Moat is 
a deep Trench or Sap through 
the Eſplanade, and under the 
Covert way, covered over- 
head with Planks and Hurdles, 
and Earth againſt Artificial 
Fires, to ſecure the Defcent, 
which in Ditches that are full 
of Water, is made to the Brink 
of the Water, but in dry 
Moats the Sap is carried to the 
bottom of the Moat, where 
Traverſes are made to lodge 
and cover the Beſiegers, or 
ſecure the Miner. 
Detachment, a Number of 
Men drawn out of one or more 
greater Bodies, to be employed 
as the General pleaſes, whether 
on an Attack at a Siege, or 
in Parties, to ſcowr the Coun- 


2518 MOUNT the Ene- 
my's Cannon, is to break their 
Carriages, their Wheels, Axle- 
trees, or any thing elſe, ſo as 
to render them uſeleſs. 


Diſmount, is likewiſe a Com- 


mand to the Dragoons to alight 
or unhorſe. a 
DISPART of a Gun, is 
the Difference in the thickneſs 
of Metal between the Baſe and 
Muzzle- Ring, and is found 
thus; take with a pair of Ca- 
liber Compaſſes, the Diameter 
of theſe two Rings ; ſuppoſe of 
an Englih Demiculverin, = 
la- 


> 


> 
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Diameter of the Baſe may be 
about 14 Inches, and that of 
the Muzzle about 11; the 
Difference then is three, half 
of which is one and a half, 
which is the Difference of the 
Thickneſs of Metal at theſe 
two Places: The Diſpart is a 
pece of Stick of this Length, 
fet on the Muzzle Ring, which 
makes a viſual Ray or Line 
diawn from the Baſe Ring to 
the top of the Stick, an exact 
Parallel to the Axis of the Con- 
cave Cylinder, or to the Soul 
of the Piece, and ſerves to di- 
rect the Gunner's Eye in level- 
ling his Gun at an Object. 

DIVISIONS of a Battalion 
are the ſeveral Paicels into 
which a Battalion is divided in 
marching ; the Lieutenants and 
Enfigns march before the Di- 
27 ſtions. 

The Diviſims of an Army, 
are the Brigades. | 

DODECAGON is a Fi- 
gure that has twelve Sides, and 
as many Angles, capable of be- 
ing fortified with the ſame 
Number of Baſtions. 

DONJOHN is a Place of 
Retreat, to Capitulate with 
more Advantage, in caſe of 
Neceflity. 

DOUBLE-TENAILLE, 
fee Tenaille. 

To Double, is to put two 
Ranks or two Files into one; 


&oubiing of the Ranks, is, when 


DRA 


the ſecond, fourth, and ſixth 
Ranks march into the firſt, third 
and fifth; ſo that the fix Ran 
are reduced to three, and the 
Intervals betwixt the Ranks 
become double what they 
were before ; but, to double by 


half Files, is when the fourth, 


fiith and ſixth Ranks march 
up to double the firſt, ſecond 
and third, or the contrary. Ty 
double the Files to the Right, is 
when every other File faces to 
the Right, and marches into 
the next File to it; ſo that the 
ſix Ranks are turned into 12, 
and each File is 12 deep. T; 
double the Files to the Left, is 
when every other File ſaces to 
the Left, and marches into the 
next; in doubling the Files, 
the Diſtance betwixt the Files 

becomes double. 
DRAGOONS, Muſ- 
queteeis mounted, who ſerve 
ſometimes on Foot, and ſome- 
times on Horſeback, as Occa- 
ſion requires: They are di- 
vided into Brigades, as the 
Cavalry, and each Regiment 
into Troops, each Troop hav- 
ing a Captain, Lieutenant, 
Cornet, Quarter- Maſter, two 
Serjeants, three Corporals, and 
two Drums ; ſome Regiments 
have Hautboyes; in a Battle 
or upon Attacks they are com- 
monly the Forlorn Hope, being 
the firſt that fall on. They en- 
camp generally on the Wings 
of 


DRA 

of the Army, or at the Paſſes 
leading to the Camp, and 
ſometimes they cover the Ge- 
neral's Quarters ; they do Duty 
on the Generals of Horſe and 
Dragoons, and march in the 
Front and Rear of the Army. 
They have Cornets like the 
Horſe, and Serjeants like the 
Foot, but are look'd upon as 
Foot. 

DRAW-B RID G E, fee 
Bridge. 

DRUM, is beat as the ſe- 
veral Occaſions require: As 10 
beat the General, is a Signal for 
the Army to make ready to 
march; The Aſſembly is the 
next Beat, which is an Order 
ſor the Soldiers to repair to 
their Colours ; and the March, 
is to command them to move. 
To beat the Retreat, is for the 
Army to keep to their Tents, 
and not to fire till next morn- 
ing, for fear of alarming the 
Camp; this is about Sun-ſet, 
at the firing of a Gun called 
the Warning-Piece, after which 
the Centries challenge, and the 
Picquet-Guard is relieved. T he 
Reveille is beat at break of 
Day, to warn the Soldiers to 
riſe, and the Centries to for- 
bear challenging. The Alarm 
is to call the Soldiers to Arms, 
on notice of ſome ſudden Dan- 
ger. To beat a Parley or Cha- 
made, is to deſire a Conference 


with the Enemy, To beat a 


EMP 


Call, is to advertiſe the Sol- 
diers to ſtand to their Arms, 
when a General Officer is paſ- 
ſing by. 

DUTY, is the exerciſe of 
thoſe Functions that belong to 
a Soldier; with this Diſtincti- 
on, that Mounting Guards, and 
the like, where there is not an 
Enemy directly to be engaged, 
is called Duty; but their 
marching to meet and fight an 
Enemy, is called Going upon 


Service. 
E. 


E CHARPE, Te batter 
en Echarpe, is to batter ob- 
liquely or ſide-ways. 

Embraſures, are the Cuts 
made through the Parapet of a 
Battery for the Muzzles of the 
Guns, and for the Paſſage of 
the Shot. When a Battery is 
brought on the Glacis of a 
Place, there are thick Planks 
of Wood Muſquet-proof, to 
ſtop the Embraſures, as ſoon 
as the Gun is fired, to ſave the 
Gunners and Matraſſes that are 
employed about the Guns, 
from the ſmall Shot, which 
plays continually upon them 
from the Beſieged. See Bat- 
tery. 

EMPATEMENT, ſee 
Talus. 
ENCIENTE is the Wall 


of 


ENS 


or Rampart, which ſurrounds a 
Place, ſometimes compoſed of 
Baſtions and Curtins, either 
faced with Brick or Stone, or 
only made of Earth. The 
Enciente is ſometimes only 
flanked by round or ſquare 
Towers, which is called a Ro- 
man Mall. 

ENF ANS-PERDUS, ſee 
Forlorn Hope. 

ENFILADE ; to Enfilade, 
is to be Maſters of a Ground 
from whence a Poſt or an Ene- 
my is flanked, ſo that it may 
be battered all along a Right 
Line. In conducting the 4þ- 

roaches at a Siege, Care muſt 
be had that they be not enfi- 
laded from any Work of the 
Place, but that they be carried 
on with Windings and Turn- 
ings, till they are brought to 
the Glacis, and then they are 
carried ſtraight forwards, be- 
ing ſunk deep in the Ground, 
and covered over- head. 

ENNEAGON, is a Figure 
or Polygon of nine Sides, and as 
many Angles, each capable of 
being fortified with a Ba/7:on, 

E NSI GN, is the Officer 
who carries the Colours, and is 
the loweſt commiſtion'd Ofi- 
cer in a Company of Foot, ſub- 
ordinate to the Captain and 
Lieutenant; he is to cariy the 
Colours both in Aſſault, or Day 
of Battle, and ſhould not quit 
them but with his Life, 
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ENVELOPE is a Work 
of Earth raiſed ſometimes in 
the D:itch of a Place, ſome. 
times in form of a ſimple Pa. 
rapet, and at other Times like 
a ſmall Rampart with a Para- 
pe. Envelopes are often made 
to incloſe a weak Ground, 
when it is to be done with 
ſimple Lines, to ſhun the great 
Charge of Hornworks, T enail;, 
or the like, or when they have 
not Ground for ſuch large 
Works. Some give the Names 
of Sillon, Counter-Guard and 
Conſerves, to ſuch Envelopes as 
are made in the Moat ; ſome- 
times they are called Lunettes, 
See Lunette and Sillon. 

EPAULTLE, or Shoulder of 
a Baſtion, is the Place where 
the Face and Flank meet, and 
form the Angle called the Angle 
of the Shoulder, 

EPAULMENT, isa 
Work raiſed either of Earth, 
Gabions or Faſcines, loaded 
with Earth tocover Side Ways, 
The Epaulments of the Places 
of Arms for the Cavalry at the 
entring of the Trenches, are 
generally of Faſcines mixed 
with Earth, 

Epaulment, or Square Oril- 
lon, is a Maſs of Earth, near 
a ſquare Figure, faced with a 
Wall to cover the Cannon of 
a Cazemate. ; 

EPT AGO ., or Hepta- 

gon, is a Figure of ſeven 7 
an 


and ſe 
being f 
ions. 
/ ES 
ſloping 
Covert 


| paign ; 
cis, bu 


ESP 
and ſeven Angles, capable of 


being fortified with ſeven Ba- 


ions. 

ESPLANAD E, is the 
ſloping of the Parapet of the 
Covert-May towards the Cam- 
paign; it is the ſame with Gla- 
cis, but begins to be antiquated, 
and is more properly the empty 
Space betwixt the Glacis of a 
Citadel, and the firſt Houſes of 
a Town. | 

ESTOILE, ſee Star-Re- 
doubt, 

ETAPPE, an Allowance 


of Proviſions and Forrage to 


an Army in their March 

through a Kingdom, to or 

from Winter Quarters. 
ETAPPIER, that contracts 


with a Country or Territory, 


for furniſhing Troops in their 
March with Proviſions and 
Forrage. 

EVOLUTION, the Mo- 
tion made by a Body of Troops, 
when obliged to change their 
Poſture in order to preſerve 
a Poſt, or poſſeſs another, to 
attack an Enemy with more 
Advantage, or to be in a 
Condition of defending them- 
ſelves the better; and con- 
fiſts in Doublings, Counter- 


Marches, Wheelings, &c. 


EXAGON, is a Figure 


bounded by fix Sides or Poly- 


gons, making as many Angles 
capable of Ba/tions, 


FAC 


F 
FACE of a Baſtim. The 


two foremoſt Sides reaching 
from the Flanks to the Point 
of the Baſtion, where they 
meet. They are the weakeſt 
parts of a Fortification, being 
the leaſt flanked. The Breach 
therefore is generally made 
there; for the oppoſite Flank 
being ruined, which ſhould 
defend the Paſſage of the Moat, 
the Beſiegers meet with leſs 
Oppoſition than they could 
expect in attacking any other 
part of the Rampart which is 


better flanked. 


Face of a Place, called alfo 
The Tenaille, is the Front com- 
prehended between the flanked 
Angles of two neighbouring 
Baſtions, containing the Cur- 
tin, the two Flanks, and the 
two Faces of the Baſtions that 
look upon one another, In a 
Siege the Attacks are carried 
againſt both Baſtions, when 
the whole T enaille is attacked. 

Face Prolong d, is that part 
of the Line of Defence Razant, 
which is betwixt the Angle of 
the Shoulder and the Curtin, 
or the Line of Defence Razant, 
diminiſhed by the Face of the 
Baſtion, 

Face is likewiſe a Word of 
Command; as Face to the 


p Right, 


FAS 
right, is to turn upon the left 
Heel a Quarter round to the 
Right. Face to the Left, is to 
turn upon the Right Heel a 
Quarter round to the Left. 

Face of a Gun, is the Super- 
fices of the Metal at the Ex- 
tremity of the Muzzle of the 
Piece. 

FAGGOTS, the French 
call them Paſſevolans, are Men 
hired by Officers, whoſe Com- 
panies are not full, to muſter, 
and cheat the Sovereign of ſo 
many Men's Pay. 

FALCON and Falconeite, 
are ſmall Guns; the firſt about 
two inches three Quarters Di- 
ameter of the Bore, and the 
other two Inches; they are too 
ſmall to be of Uſe in the Field 
with an Army, and are now 
out of Uſe. 

FALSE Alarm, ſee Alarm, 

Falſe Attack, ſee Attack. 

FANIONS, are ſmall 
Flags carried along with the 
Baggage. See Flags. 


FASCINES, are Faggots 


FAS 
of ſmall Wood, of about: 
Foot Diameter, and fix Fog 
long A, bound in the Middle, 
and at both Ends; they ar, 
brought by the Cavalry to the 
Entrance of the Trenches, from 
whence the Workmen cam 
them, to raiſe Batteries or 0 
ther Works, to make Chan 
deleers, Epaulments, or to fil 
up the Moat to facilitate the 
Paſſage to the Foot of the 
Wall; they are likewiſe uſel 
in making the Sap or Deſcent 
into the Ditch, in making 
Capoueers and Coffers, and 
many other things; and being 
uſed ſo, are covered over with 
Earth or Raw Hides, to pre. 
vent their being ſet on Fire, 
They are uſed in fortifying 1 
Place, eſpecially where the 
Earth is bad, to bind the 
Rampart, where they are laid 
athwart-ways, and drove down 
with Stakes C, with a Bed of 
Earth above them, the Ta. 


ſcines again and Earth again, 
till the Rampart be finiſhed; 


or to keep up the Earth of the 
Parapet, and then they're laid 
length-ways, and drove faſt 
with Stakes of three or four 
Foot long. There are ſhorter 
Faſcines or Bavins, about a 
Foot and a half long, which 
being pitched over, are to be 
thrown upon a Gallery, or 
other Work of the Enemy, 
to ſet it on Fire, Faſcines dit- 

{er 
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FAU 
fer from Sauciſſons, the former 
being made of ſmall Wood, 
and the latter of Branches of 
Trees B. Faſcines are ſome- 
times ordered to be made by 
the Cavalry, before a March 
over bad Ground, and are 
carried by them, each Trooper 
having one to mend the Ways, 


FAUSEBRAYE, isa ſmall 


Rampart about 3 or 4 Fathom 
wide, bordered with a Para- 
pet and Banguett, the Deſign 
of it is to defend a ſs; they 
are not reckoned fo uſeful 
where there is a dry Moat, 
becauſe the Beſiegers may 
make better Works for the De- 


fence of it, than Fauſebrayes, 


ſuch as Traverſes, Sillons, and 
Criffers, But in Places ſur- 
rounded with a wet Ditch, 
they may be more uſeful, pro- 
vided they be made only before 
the Curtin. and Flanks, for 
lying low, they cannot be ea- 
iy hurt by the Enemies Can- 
non, and defend the V% bet- 
ter, becauſe of their low Si- 
tuation, than the Rampart, 
which, becauſe of its Height, 
cannot ſo well diſcover the 
Foſs. They ought never to be 
made before the Faces, eſpe- 
cially in Places faced with Brick 
or Stone, becauſe the Breach 
being generally made in the 
Face, the Ruins and Rubbiſh 
of the Rampart are ſtopped in 
the Fauſebray, which facili- 


FIL 


tates the Aſcent of the Breach; 
and in Places lined with Brick 
or Stone, the Pieces of Stone 
or Brick fly among the Soldiers 
in the Fauſebray. 
FICHANT, Line of De- 


fence Fichant, ſee Line. 


FIELD-OFFICERS, are 
thoſe who have Command over 
a whole Regiment, ſuch are the 
Colonel, Lieutenant Colonel and 
Major, but ſuch whoſe Com- 
mands reach no further than a 
Trop or Company, are not 
Field-Officers. See Officers. 

Field-Pieces, are ſmall Guns 


proper to be carried along with 


the Army into the Field, ſuch 
as 3 Pounders, Minions, Sa- 
ters, 6 Pounders, Demi Culue- 
rins, and 12 Pounders, which, 
becauſe of their ſmallneſs, are 
eaſter drawn, are a leſs Charge, 
require leſſer Quantities of Am- 
munition, and are eaſier ſerved. 

ield- Sta, is a Weapon 
carried by the Gunners, about 
the length of a Halbert, with 
a Spear at the end, having on 
each fide Ears ſcrewed on, like 
the Cock of a Match-Lock, 
where the Gunners ſcrew in 
lighted Matches when they are 
upon Command; and then 
the Field-Staffi are ſaid to be 
armed, 

FILE, is the Line of Sol- 
diers ſtanding one behind ano- 
ther, which is the Depth of the 
Battalion or Squadron, The 


Files 


FIR 


Files of a Battalion of Foot, 
are generally ſix deep, and 
thoſe of a Squadron of Horſe 
three. The Files muſt be 
ſtreight, and parallel one to 
another; to double the Files, is 
to put two Files into one, which 
makes the Depth of the Bat- 
talion double of what it was in 
Number of Men. The File 
Leaders are the foremoſt Men 
in each File; the Bringers up 
are the laſt Men of each File, 
or the laſt Rank of the Batta- 
lion; the half File-Leaders, are 
the fourth Rank, becauſe the 
fourth, fifth and fixth Ranks 
are called the Rear half Files, 
as the firſt ſecond and third are 
the Front half Files. 

To File off, is the ſame as 0 
Defile, or to file off from a large 
Front to march in length. An 
Army is ſaid to file off from the 
Right or Left, when the Sgua- 
drons move from the Right or 
Left, marching one after ano- 
ther, and ſo reducing the two 
Lines or Ranks of the Army to 
two long Files. A Battalion 
is ſaid to file off, when it 
marches by Diviſions or Sub- 
Diviſions. 

FIRE, Running Fire, is 
when a Rank of Men drawn 
up, fire one after another, or 
when the Lines of an Army 
are drawn out to fire Victory, 
for which each Squadron and 
Battalion takes it from another, 


FIR 


from the Right of the firſt Line 

to the Left, and then from the 

Left to the Right of the ſecond 
Line. 

Fire, Ball, is a Compoſition 

of Maal-Prwder, Sulphur, 


Saltpetre, Pitch, &c. about the 
Bigneſs of a Hand Granade A, 
coated over with Flax, and 
primed with a ſlow Compoſi- 
tion of a Fuze, to be thrown 
into the Enemies Works inthe 
Night time, to diſcover where 
they are; or to fire Houſes, 
Galleries, or other Blinds of 
of the Beſiegers; but they are 
then armed with Iron Pikes or 
Hooks, that they may not roll 
off, but ſtick where they are 
deſigned to have an Effect. 
Fire-Lock, or Fuſil, is a Fire 
Arm carried by a Foot Soldier; 
the Barrel of it is about three 
Foot eight Inches long, the 
Stock about four Foot and 
eight Inches, and the Bore is 
fit to receive a Bullet of Lead 
of an ounce Weight. 
Fire-Maſter, is an Officer, 
who gives the Directions and 
Proportions of 0 


FLA 
each Compoſition required in 


Fireworks, The chief Fire- ff 


Maſter of England, is a Poſt 
belonging to the Office of 
Ordnance. 

Fire-Pots, are ſmall Earthen 
Pots, into which is put a Gre- 
nade filled with Powder, and 
then the Pot is filled with fine 
Powder till the Grenade be co- 
vered, the Pot is afterwards co- 
vered with a piece of Parch- 
ment, and two pieces of Match 
acroſs lighted ; this Pot being 
thrown by a Handle of Match 
where it is deſign'd, it breaks 
and fires the Powder, and burns 
all that is near it, and likewiſe 
fires the Powder in the Gre- 
nade, which ought to have no 
Fuſee, to the End its Operation 
may be the quicker, See the 
Figure at Fire Ball B. 

Fire-Workers, are Officers 
ſubordinate to the Firemaſters, 
but command the Bombardeers ; 
they receive the Orders from 
the Firemaſter, and not only 
ſee them executed, but work 
themſelves along with the Bom- 
bardeers ; there are twenty four 
Fire-Warks eſtabliſhed in the 
Office of Ordnance. | 

FLAGS, in French Fanions, 
are ſmall Banners of Diſtinction 
ſtuck in the Baggage - Naggons 
of the Army, to diſtinguiin the 
Baggage of one Brigade trom 


another, and of one Battalion 


from another, that they may be 
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marſhalled by the Vaggon-Ma- 
er-General, according to the 
Rank of their Brigades, where 
they are to keep, during the 
March, to avoid the Confuſion 
that otherwiſe would be. 

FLANK, is that part of the 
Rampart, which joins the Face 
and the Curtin, comprehended 
betwixt the Angle of the Curtin 
and the Angle of the Shoulder, 
and is the principal Defence of a 
Place; its Uſe is to defend the 
Curtin, the Flank and Face of 
the oppotite Baſtion; to defend 
the Paſſage of the Moat, batter 
the Sailiant Angles of the 
Counterſcarp and Glacis, from 
whence the Beſieged generally 
ruin the Flanks with their Ar- 
tillery; tor the Flanks are the 
Parts of a Fortification, which 
the Beſiegers endeavour moſt to 
ruin, in order to take away the 
Defence of the Face of the op- 
ſite Baſtion. 

Flank-Obligue, or Second 
Flank, is that part of the Cur- 
tin from whence the Face of the 
oppoſite Baſtion may be diſco- 
vered. This appears in a Plan 
upon Paper, to be a good De- 
fence, but is rejected by moſt 
Engineers, as no way uſeful 
for its being ruined at the begin- 
ning of a Siege, eſpecially if it be 
of a ſandy Earth; the ſecond 
Parapet, which may be raiſed 
behind the former, is.of no uſe, 
for it neither diſcovers nor de- 

C ſend 
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ſends the Face of the oppoſite 
Baſtion, beſides, it ſhortens the 
Flank, which is the true De- 
fence, and the continual Fire of 
the Beſiegers Cannon, will ne- 
ver ſuffer them to raiſe a ſecond 
Parapet. This ſecond Flank 
defends very obliquely the op- 
poſite Face, and is to be uſed 
only in a Place which is to be 
attacked by an Army with- 
out Cannon. 

Flank retired, or Low Flank, 
is one of the Platforms of the 
Cazemate, and is ſometimes 
called the Cover d Flank. This 
is generally called the Caſemate, 
when there is only one P/atform 
retired towards the Capital of 
the Baſtion, and covered by an 
Orillon; theſe retired Flanks 
are a great Defence to the op- 
poſite Baſtion, and to the Paſ- 
ſage of the Moat, becauſe the 
Befiegers cannot ſee, nor eaſily 
diſmount their Guns. 

| Flanks of an Army, are the 
Troops encamped on the Right 
and Left. Flanks of a Battalion, 
are the Files on the Right and 


To Flank, is to attack and fire 
upon the Flank of an Enemy ; 
it is a very common Term, and 
very efiential in fortification, 
for all Works that have only 
their Deſence right forwards are 
deficient, and muſt have each 
place to flank another, and be 
flanked reciprocally, otherwiſe 
it is not in Perfection. The 


FOR 


Curt is the ſtrongeſt part of a 
Fortification, becauſe it is flank- 
ed at both Ends by the Flank, 
and the Face having but one 
Defence from the oppoſite 
Flank, is counted the weakeſt, 
Flanked- Angle, ſee Angle, 
FLYING-ARMY, fe 
Army. 
Fhing- Bridge, ſee Bridge. 
FOOT, are ſuch as lift 
themſelves under a Captain, to 
ſerve on Foot, and are armed 
with a Sword, Bayonet, Fire- 
lock or Pike, Collar of Bande- 
leers, Cartridge-Box, &c. The 
Foot are formed into Compa- 


nies, and according, to the Ar- 


ticles of War, a Soldier is not 
to leave his Company, without 
Leave from his Officer, to go 
about his own Buſineſs, with- 
out being reputed a Deſerter, 
and tried for his Life, Theſe 
Companies are formed into Regi- 
ments, called Regiments of Foot. 

Foot, a Regiment is ſaid to be 
on the ſame Foot with another, 
when it has the ſame Number 


of Men, and the ſame Pay, 


Foot-Bank, is a ſmall Step of 
Earth, on which the Soldier. 
ſtand to fire over the Parapet ; 
there are generally two, and 
ſometimes three, but the height 
of the Parapet from the upper- 
moſt Foot-bank, ought always 
to be four Foot and a half, See 
Banguett. 

FORELAND, ſee Liziere. 

| FORGE, 
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FORGE, is an Engine car- 
ried along with the Artillery for 
the Smiths, and is a travelling 
Smith's Forge Forge for hat 
Balls, is the Place where the 
Balls are made hot before they 
be fired off; it is built of Brick, 
and hath a Furnace below, over 
which are Bars of Iron; it is 
covered over=head, and the Balls 
laid upon the Bars till they be 
hot, and are taken out with 
long Ladles, to be put into the 
Gun. The Materials for ſuch 
Forges are carried along with 


the Artillery, when there is 


any Deſign of burning Maga- 
Zines, or the like, with hot Ball. 
FORELORN-HOPE, in 
French Enfans Perdus, are Men 
detached from ſeveral Regi- 
ments, or otherwiſe appointed 
to make the firſt Attack in Day 
of Battle, or at a Siege, to be 
the firſt in ſtorming the Coun- 
terſcarp, mounting the Breach, 
or the like. They are called 
ſo from the imminent Danger 
they are expoſed to. 
FORMERS are of ſeveral 
ſorts, but the chief is for making 
Cartridges for Cannon ; they 
are round Pieces of Wood fit- 
ted to the Diameter ot the Bore 
of a Gun, on which the Paper, 
Parchment, or Cotton, which 
is to make the Cartridge, is 
rolled before it be ſewed. 
FORRAGE, is the Hay, 
Oats, Barley, Wheat, Graſs, 
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Fitches, Clover, &c. which is 
cutdown, and brought into the 
Camp by the Troopers, for the 
Subfiftence of their Horſes. Dry 
Forrage, is the Hay, Oats and 
Straw, which is delivered out 
from the Magazines, to the 
Army in Garriſon, or when 
they take the Field before the 
Forrage be grown up. 
FORT, is a Work invi- 
roned on all Sides with a Moat, 
Rampart, and Parapet; the 
Defizu of it is to ſecure ſome 
high Ground, or the Paſlage of 
a River, to make good an Ad- 
vantageous Poſt, to fortify the 
Lines and Quarters of a Siege, 
Sc. They are of different 
Figures, and are made ſmalier 
and greater, as the Ground 
requires; ſome are in the Shape 
of Baſtions, ſome are fortified 
with entire Baſtions, others with 
Demi- Baſtions ; ſome are raiſed 


on a Square, and others on a, 


Pentagon. A Fort differs from 
a Citadel, becauſe this laſt is 
always raiſed by the Orders of 
the Sovereign. Small Forts are 
made in form of a Star, having 
five or ſeven Angles, and are 
raiſed for the Security of the 

Lines of Circumvallation. 
FORTIF: CATION, is an 
Art by which a Place is put in a 
Poſture of Defence, ſo that eve- 
ry one of its Parts deſends, 
and is defended by another, and 
diſcovers the Enemy in front 
C 2 and 
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and Flank, oppoſing to an Ene- 
my the Breadth and Depth of a 

Foſs, and the Height and Soli- 
dity of the Rampart, ſo that a 
ſmall Body of Men behind this 
Wall may be able to reſiſt a 
great Army. Fortification is 
likewiſe taken for all the Works 
that ſerve to cover or defend a 
ſtrong Place. It is alſo the Art 
by which an Engineer makes 
Plans and Deſigns, raiſes dif- 
ferent ſorts of Works, digs the 
Foſs, faces the Ramparts, and 
conducts the Approaches, either 
in the Attack or Defence of a 
Place: In ſhort, it requires an 
Engineer to be a good Deſigner, 
Architect, Miner and Mecha- 
nick, and to underſtand Gun- 
nery. 
Fortification Modern, is that 
which is flanked and defended 
by Baſtions and Out-Works, and 
whoſe Works are ſo ſolid, that 


they are Proof againſt the 


Force of Cannon, and cannot 
be beat down, but by a perpe- 
tual Fire from ſeveral Batteries 
of Cannon. 

Fortification Artificial, are the 
Works raiſed by an Engineer, 
to ſtrengthen the natural Situa- 
tion of a Plzce, by repairing and 
ſupplying its Deſects; ſuch as 
Ravelines, Half- Moons, Horn- 
Redaubis, &c. Natural Forli- 
fication conſiſts in a Place's be- 
ing ſtrong by Nature. 

Fortification Defenſive, ſhews 
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a Governour how to make the 
beſt of the Garriſon committed 
to his Care, and provide all 
things neceſſary for their De- 
fence. 

Fortification Regular, con- 
fiſts in the Place's being regu- 
larly fortified, the Sides of the 
Polygon not exceeding a Muſ- 
quet Shot, and the Angles be- 
ing equal; in its being defended 
by Baſtions and other Works, 
whoſe relative Parts are equal 
and uniform. Irregular Forti- 
fication, is, when a Town has 
ſuch an irregular Situation, as 
renders it incapable of being re- 
gularly fortified, both becauſe 
of the Difference of its Sides, 
ſome being too long, others 
too ſhort; as likewiſe becauſe 
of its being ſurrounded with 
Precipices, Valleys, Ditches, 
Rivers, Hills, Rocks or Moun- 
tains, and muſt therefore be 
fortified with Works ſuitable 
to the Situation. 

FOSS, ſee Maar. 

FOUCADE, Fougade, or 
Fougaſſe, is a ſmall Mine under 
a Po/t, to blow it up when it 
is in danger of falling into the 
Enemies Hands; it is made 
like a Well eight or ten Foot 
wide, and ten or twelve deep, 
charged with Barrels or Sacks 
of Powder, upon which Pieces 
of Wood are laid croſs ways, 
with Stones and Earth, and 
whatever elſe can make a great 
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Deſtruction; this is fired by the 
help of a Sauciſs or Train, 
which has a Communication 
with the Counterſcarp, or ſome 
other Paſt. 

FOURNE AU, Powder- 
Chamber, or Chamber of a 
Mine, is a Hollow made under 
a Work to be blown up; the 
Top of it is ſometimes cut into 
ſeveral Points like Chimneys, 
to open more Paſſages for the 
Powder, that it may have its 
Effects on ſeveral Sides at the 
ſame time; and ſometimes it 
is in form of a hollow Cube, 
about five or ſix foot large: 
the Charge of a Chamber or 
Fourneau is about 1000/7, of 
Powder put into Sacks or Bar- 
rels, ſo that the Sauciſs or Pud- 
ding may fire them all at once. 
It is left tothe Judgment of the 
Engineer or Miner to augment 
or diminiſh the Quantity, as 
he thinks convenient, and to 
proportion it to the Nature of 
the Ground or Rock on which 
the Work is raiſed, which is to 
be blown up; for if a great 
deal of Powder meet with little 
Reſiſtance, it makes only a 
Hole, by raiſing the Earth 
above it with a great Violence. 
Sometimes they make four or 
hve Chambers under a Work, 
and put but a ſmall Quantity of 
Powder in each, as 100 Pound 
or the like. A Fourneau ought 
not to be charged till it be ready 
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to ſpring, becauſe the Powder 
lying too long in the Humidity 
of the Earth, loſes its Force. 
When the Powder is put in 
Barrels, oneof the Staves muſt 
be taken out, and a Quantity 
ef Powder ſcattered round ; if 
it be in Sacks, they muſt be 
ript, and Powder ſtrowed 
about, that they may fire all at 
once. The Mouth of the Four- 
neau is to be ſtopp'd with great 
Planks, and Pieces of Wood, 
and the Vacancy which is left, 
after the Fourneau is charged, 
muſt be filled with Stones and 
Pieces of Wood, and all the 
Turnings well ſtopp'd. 
FRAISES are Pieces of 
Wood of fix or ſeven Foot long, 
planted under the Cordon; and 
in Places which are faced with 
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Stone or Brick, they are plan- 
ted at the Baſe of a Parapet, 
being let about half way into 
the Rampart; they are not laid 
parallel to the Baſe of the Ram- 
part, but a little ſloping with 
their Points downwards, that 

S 2 Men 
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Men cannot ſtand on them; 
their chief uſe is to hinder the 
Garriſon from deſerting, which 
would be eaſy without them, 
eſpecially in Places with dry 
Moats. 
vent Surprizes and Eſcalades. 
See A in the Figure. 

To fraiſe a Battalion, is. to 
line it every way with Pikes, 
that it may ſtand the Shock of 
a Body of Horſe. 

FRONT F à Battalion is 
the firſt Rank, or the File- 
Leaders; it is likewiſe called 


* the Face or Head of a Batta- 


lion, Front of a Squadron is 
the firſt Rank of Troopers. 
Front of an Army is the firſt 
Row of Tents in the firſt Line, 
which ate the Quarter-Maſters 
Tents in the Horſe, and the 
Serjeants in the Foot. 

Front of a Place, is the ſame 
as the Face of a Place, or the 
Tenaille, being all that is con- 
tained between the Flanked 
Angles of two neighbouring 
Baſtions, viz. The two Faces, 
the two Flanks and the Curtin. 
F USE, is a Pipe full of 
Wild-Fire, put into the Touch- 
hole of a Bomb, Grenado, or 
the like, to fire it. 

_ FUSIL, ſee Firelict. 

FUSILEERS, are Foot 
Soldiers armed with Fuſes, 
with Slings to fling them. 


They likewiſe pre-- 
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GABIONS, or Cannon- 
Baskets, are Baskets 5 or 6 Foot 
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high, and about four in Dia- 
meter at Top and Bottom; 
they are filled with Earth to 
makea Cover or Parapet againſt 
the Enemy, and are ſometimes 
uſed in making Batteries, and 
are brought empty to the Place, 
and placed three a Breaſt, 
which makes the Diſtance be- 
tween the Embraſures ; two are 
placed behind theſe, ſo as to 
cover the Joinings of the firſt 
three, and one behind the two, 
which make the Embraſur: 
wide enough at the Outtide, 
theſe ſix Gabions being the 
Merlon; the Pioneers or Soldi- 
ers employed for that Uſe, fill 
them with Earth, but they are 
never ſo good as a Battery raiſed 
of Earth or Faſcines, becauſe, 
if there be a Counterbattery to 


play 
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play upon them, they are ea- 
fily ruined. Sometimes they 
are uſed in making Lodgments 
on a Poſt, and ſometimes in 
making the Parapet of the Ap- 
proaches, eſpecially when the 
Attack is carrying on, through 
a rocky Ground. When the 
Approaches are got near the 
Covert-Way, the Beſiegers en- 
deavour to ſet the Gabions on 
fire by ſmall Faſcines or Bavins 
pitched over, which they throw 
upon them. See the Figure. 
GALLERY or Paſſage 
made croſs a Moat, is a Walk 


head with Planks, and loaded 
with Earth: Twas formerly 


of ſtrong Beams, covered over- 


— eo — =! 
uſed for putting the Miner to 
the Foot of the Rampart: 
Sometimes the Gallery is co- 
vered over with Raw- Hides, 
to defend .it from the Artificial 


Fire of the Beſieged. It ought 
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to be eight Foot high, and ten 
or twelve wide; the Beam 
ought to be half a Foot thick, 
and two or three foot aſunder; 
the Planks or Boards nailed on 
each Side, and filled with Earth 
or Planks in the Middle; the 
Covering to riſe with a Ridge, 
that what is thrown upon it by 
the Beſiegers to burn it, may 
roll off, See the Figure. 
Gallery of a Mine, is the 
ſame as Branch of a Mine, and 
is a Paſſage under Ground of 
three or four Foot wide under 
the Works, where a Mine or 
Countermine is carried on. The 
Beſieged and the Beſiegers carry 
each of them Branches under 
Ground, in ſearch of each 
others Mines, which often meet 
and deſtroy one another, or at 
leaſt diſappoint the Effect of the 
Mine. See Mine. 
GARRISON Tan, is a 
ſtrong Place, in which Troops 
are quartered, and do Duty for 
the Security of the Place; keep- 
ing ſtrong Guards at each Port, 
and a Main Guard in the Mar- 
ket-Place, The Traps that 
are put into a Town, either 
for their Security or Subſiſtence 
in the Winter time, or are 
there in the Summer for the 
Defence of the Place, are called 
the Garriſon of that Town. 
GATE. The Gate ought 
to be in the Middle of the Cur- 
tin, to be defended by both 
C 4 Flanks 
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Flanks; thoſe in the Flank, 
weaken the moſt neceſſary 
part of the Fortification, and 
when they are in the Face, 
they are ſtill more prejudicial 
to the Baſtion, which ought 
to be clear, to make Retrench- 
ments upon Occaſion. At 
the opening of the Gates, a 
Party of Horſe is ſent to Pa- 
trouille in the Country round 
the Place, to diſcover Ambu/- 
cades or Lurking Parties of the 
Enemy, and to ſee if the Coun- 
try be clear. In ſome Garri- 
ſons the Guard mounts at the 
opening of the Gates, ſo that 
in caſe of a Surprize, both the 
Old and the New Guards being 
under Arms, they are in a 
Condition of making a good 
Defence. The Word nor the 
Orders ought never to be given, 
till after the Gates are ſhut, for 
fear of Spies lurking in the 


Town, that may carry Intel- 


ligence to the Enemy. 
GAZONS, are Sods or 
Turfs about a Foot long, and 
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half a Foot broad, cut in form 
of a Wedge, to face the Pa. 
rapet ; they are made ſo, that 
their Solidity forms a Triangle; 
that being mix'd with the ref 
of the Earth of the Rampart, 
they may eaſily incorporate in 
a Maſs. The firſt Bed of Ga- 
⁊ons is fixed with Pegs of Wood; 
the ſecond Bed ought to be laid 
to bind the former that is over 
the Joints of it, and ſo conti- 
nued till the Rampart be fi- 
niſhed ; betwixt theſe Beds they 
generally ſow all ſorts of bind- 
ing Herbs to ſtrengthen the 
Rampart. 
GENS-D*'ARMES, or 
Men of Arms, are a Body of 
Hor ſe divided into Independent 
Troops, called fo, becauſe for- 
merly they fought in Armour; 
they are part of the King of 
France's Houſhold; theſe Trop; 
are commanded by Captain- 
Lieutenants, the King and Prin- 
ces of the Blood being their Cap- 
tains ; the King's Trap, beſides 
a Captain Lieutenant, has two 
Sub-Lieutenants, three Enſigns, 
and three Guidons. The other 
Troops, which are thoſe of the 
Scots Gendarmes, the Queen's, 
the Dauphin's, the Gendarmes 
of Anjou, Burgundy, the Eng- 
liſh and Flemiſh Gendarmes, and 
thoſe of the Duke of Orleans, 
are called the Small Gendar- 
mery, and have each a Captain- 


Lieutenant, Sub-Licutenant, En- 


Jign 


Fring 


in form 


he Pa. 
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fign, Guidon, and Quarter- 


Maſter. They carry a Stan- 
dard longer than the Light 
Horſe, and divided into two 
Points a little rounded, gene- 
rally adorned with ſome Device 
or Cyher in Embroidery and a 
Fringe ; each Troop hasa pair of 
Kettle-Drums, and two Trum- 

ets. 
F GENERAL of an Army, is 
he who commands in chief. 
The Function of a General, is 
to regulate the March of the 
Army, and their Encampment, 
to viſit the Poſts, to command 
Parties for Intelligence, to give 
out the Orders and the Word 
every Night to the Lieutenant 
and Major Generals; in Day 
of Battle, he chuſes the moſt 
advantageous Ground, makes 
the Diſpoſition of his Army, 
poſts the Artillery, ſends off the 
Baggage to a Place of Security, 
and ſends his Orders by his Aid 
de Camps, where there is Oc- 
caſion. At a Siege, he cauſes 
the Place to be inveſted ; he 
views and obferves it, orders 


the making of the Linesof Cir- 


cumvyallation and Contravalla- 
tion, and making the Attacks ; 
he viſits often the Works, and 
makes Detachments to ſecure 
his Convoys. The Charge of 
a General is of a great Extent, 


and requires a particular Care, 9 


becauſe it is on him the Sove- 
reign repoſes the Care of all his 
Army, 


fler-General of 


GLA 
General of Horſe, and Ge- 


neral of Foot, are Poſts next un- 
der the General of the Army. 
They have an abſolute Com- 
mand over all the Horſe or 
Foot in an Army, upon all 
Occaſions, above the Lieute- 
nant Generals. 

General of the Artillery, or Ma- 
the Ordnance, 
is one of the greateſt Employs 
in the Kingdom, being a Charge 
of great Truſt; it is generally 
beſtowed on one of the firſt 
Peers of the Kingdom ; he has 
the Management of all the 
Ordnance of the Kingdom, and 
ought to know and conſider 
whatever can be ſerviceable or 
uſeful in the Artillery, and to 
diſtribute the Vacancies to ſuch 
as are qualified for them; and 
has for his Aſſiſtants in that 
Employ, a Lieutenant-General, 
who commands in the Abſence 
of the General ; a Surveyor-Ge- 
neral, Clerk, Store-Keeper, and 
Clerk of Deliveries, who are 
called the Principal Officers of 
the Ordnance. 

GIN or Crab, is an En- 
gine for mounting Guns on 
their Carriages, or diſmount- 
ing them. f 

GLACIS, ſignifies an eaſy 
little Slope, and is that Maſs of 
Earth, which ſerves as a Para- 
et to the Covert-Way, which 
ſlopes eaſily towards the Cam- 
paign: The Difference betwixt 

Talus 
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Talus and Glacis, is, that in 


the one the Height is more than 
the Baſe of the Slope, and in 
the other, the Baſe of the Slope 
is more than the Height; the 
Breadth of the Glacis is gene- 
rally the Length of the Flank, 
but the largeſt are the beſt; it 
is likewiſe called Eſplanade, but 
that Word grows obſolete. The 
Soldiers corruptly call the Top 
of the Glacis the Counterſcarp. 
When the Approaches are 
brought to the Foot of the Gla- 
cis, they are ſo near, that they 
cannot turn any way, but they 
muſt be Enfiladed, therefore 
they are carried ſtraight for- 
wards by Sap, unleſs it be re- 
ſolved to carry the Covert M ay 
by Aſſault. 

GORGE Ja Baſtion, is 
that Space which is taken e- 
qually on each Side of the Angle 
of the Figure on the Sides of the 
Polhgon, which makes the En- 
try into the Baſtion from the 
Town or Place, one half of 
which is called the Demi-Gorge. 
Gorge of a flat Baſtion, is a 
right Line, which terminates 
the Diſtance between two 
Flanks. Gorge of a Half Moon, 
is a Diſtance between the two 
Flanks, taken on the Angle of 
the Counterſcarp. That of a 
Ravelin, is the Diſtance be- 
tween the two ſides or Faces 
towards the Place; the Gorges 
of all other Out-Works, are 
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the Entry into them from th 
Place, or the Diſtance betwee 
their Sides, and ought to be 
without a Parapet, onl y plain, 
left the Beſiegers, being Maſter 
of the Work ſhould there find 
a Cover from the Fire of the 
Place ; yet they are ſometime; 
paliſaded to prevent a Sur. 
prize. In a Siege they are ge. 
nerally undermined, that they 
may be blown up before the 
Enemy can make a Lodgment 
upon them. 

GOVERNOUR, is a very 
conſiderable Officer, and has x 
great T ruſt repoſed in him, and 
ought to be very vigilant and 
brave. His Charge is to order 
the Guards, the Rounds, and 
the Patroulles, to give every 
Night the Orders and the 
Word, after the Gates are ſhut, 
to viſit the Pots, to ſee that 
both Officers and Soldiers do 
their Duties, and to ſend fre- 
quently Parties abroad for In- 
telligence, and to raiſe Con- 
tribution, 

GRENADIER, is a Foot 
Soldier, armed with Sword, 
Firelock, Bayonet, and a Pouch 
to hold his Grenades ; they are 
cloathed differently from the 
reſt of the Battalion, and wear 
high Caps ; each Regiment has 
a Company of Grenadiers, which 
takes always the Right of the 
Battalion. The Grenadiers are 
generally the talleſt and briskeſt 

F ellows, 
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Fellows, and always the firſt 
upon Attacks : When there is 
ny Appearance of Action, 
ach Grenadier carries three 
Hand Grenades. Horſe Gre- 
nadiers, called by the French 
Grenadiers-Volans, or Flying- 
Grenadiers, are ſuch as are 
mounted on Horſeback, and 
fight on Foot; their Exerciſe 
is the ſame with the other Gre- 
nadiers. 

GRENADE, is an Iron 
Shell filled with fine Powder, 
which being fired, burſts the 
Metal in Pieces amongſt thoſe 
who are near where it falls, 
and who are obliged to quit 
their Poft, or run the Hazard 
of having their Legs and Arms 
broke and ſpoiled. The Gre- 
nade has a Vent to receive a 
Fuſe, which is made of the ſane 
Compoſition with that of a 
Bomb, that the Grenade may 
not break in the Hand of the 
Grenadier, before it be de- 
livered. 

GUARD, is a Duty per- 
formed by a Body of Men, with 
Vigilance, to ſecure all from 
the Efforts and Surprizes of an 
Enemy. In a Garriſon the 
Guards are relieved every Day, 
and it comes to every Soldier's 
Turn once in three Days; ſo 
that they have two nights in 
Bed, and a third upon Guard. 

Main-Guard, is that from 
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Guards are detached ; thoſe 
who are to mount the Guard, 
meet at the reſpective Captain's 
Quarters, and are carried from 
thence to the Parade; where, 
after the whole Guard is drawn 
up, the ſmall Guards are de- 
tached for the Ports and Maga- 
Zines, and the ſubaltern O- 
cers throw Lots for their 
Guards, and are ſubordinate to 
the Captain of the Main-Guard. 
The Guards are mounted in 
Garriſons at different Hours, 
according as the Governour 
pleaſes, but the moſt uſual is at 
the opening of the Gates at ten 
a Clock, or at two in the Af- 
ternoon. 

Advanced- Guard, is the Party 
of either Horſe or Foot that 
march before a Body, to give 
them Notice if any Danger ap- 
pears; when the Army is upon 
their March, the Grand Guards 
who ſhould mount that Day, 
ſerve as an Advance-Guard to 
the Army ; if a Body of Foot 
be marching, their Advance- 
Guard are Foot. In ſmall Par- 
ties, 6, or 8 Horſe are ſuffici- 
ent, and they are not to go 
above 4 or 500 Yards before the 
Party. An Advanced- Guard 
is likewiſe the ſmall Body of 
I2 - 16 — under a Cor- 

al or Quarter-Maſter, who 
2 poſted before t Grand 
Guard of the Camp. 


whence all the other ſmall QRear-Guard, is that part of 
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the 
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the Army which brings up the 
Rear, which is generally the 
old Grand Guards of the Camp. 
The Rear Guard of a Party, 
is 6 or 8 Horſe, that march 
about 4 or 500 Paces behind the 
Party. The Advanced Guard 
going out upon Party make the 
Rear Guard in their Return. 

Grand-Guard, are 3 or 4 
Squadrons of Horſe commanded 
by a Field Officer poſted before 
the Camp on the Right and 
left Wing towards the Enemy, 
for the Security of the Camp ; 
this Guard mountsevery Morn- 
ing about ſeven or eight a 
Clock. See Camp. 

Pickquet-Guard, is a certain 
number of Horſe and Foot, 
who are to keep themſelves in 
2 Readineſs, in caſe of an 
Alarm; the Horſe keep their 
Horſes ſaddled, and are booted 
all the time, in order to mount 
in a Minute. The Foot draw 
up at the Head of the Battalion, 
at the beating of the T attou 
but return to their Tents, where 
they hold themſelves in a Rea- 
dineſs to march, upon any ſud- 
don Alarm ; this forms a good 
Body able to make a Reſiſtance, 
till the Army can be in a Rea- 
dineſs. 

Forrage Guard, is a Detach- 
ment ſent out to ſecure the For- 
ragers, and are poſted at all Pla- 
ces, where either the Enemy's 


Party may come to diſturb the 
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 Forragers, or they may be di. 


perſed too near the Enemy, ang 
be taken; this is likewiſe cal. 
led the Covering Party, and 
marches the Night before the. 
Forraging, that they may he 
poſted in the Morning before 
the Forragers come; they con- 
ſift both of Horſe and Foot, 
and muſt ſtay at their Poſt, til 
the Forragers be all come of 
the Ground, 
Artillery-Guard, is a De- 


tachment from the Army, to 


ſecure the Artillery; their Corps 
de Garde is in the Front, and 
their Centries round the Park; 
this is a 48 Hours Guard, and 
upon a March they go in the 
Front and Rear of the Anl. 
lery, and muſt be ſure to leave 
nothing behind ; if a Gun or 
Maggon break down, the Cap- 
tain is to leave a part of his 
Guard to aſſiſt the Gunners and 
Matraſſes in raiſing it again. 

Corps de Garde, are Soldiers 
entruſted with the Guard of a 
Poſt under the Command of 
one or more Officers. 

Guards; the 4 Guard,, 
are Gentlemen choſen for their 
Bravery and Fidelity, to be 
entruſted with the Guard of 
the King's Perſon, divided into 
three Troops, called the Trovps 
of Guards; each Troop hath a 
Colonel, 2 Lieutenant Colonels, 
a Cornet, a Guidon, 4 Exons, 
Brigadeers, and Sub- Brigadeers, 
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ind 160 private Men. The 
ht Guards are Regiments 
of Foot appointed for the 
Guirds of his Majeſty and his 
Palace; there are two Regi- 
ments of them, called the Firſt 
and Second Regrments of Guards, 
the one having four Batta/r:ns, 
and the other two; the Regi- 
ment of Scots Guards is like wie 
two Battalions, 
GUERITE, is a ſmall 
Tower of Stone or Wood, ge- 


2 
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nerally on the Point of a Ba- 
tion, or on the Angles of the 
Shoulder, to hold a Centinel, 
who is to take care of the Fols, 
and to watch to prevent Sur- 
prizes; ſome call Echaugette 
thoſe which are made of Wood, 
and are of a ſquare Form, for 
the Guerites of Stone are round- 
iſh, and are built half without 
the Wall, and terminate at a 
Point below, which ought to 
be at the Cordon, that the Cen- 
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tinel may difcover along the 
Faces, Flanks and Curtins, and 
all along the Foſs : They ought 
to be about ſix Foot high, and 
their Breadth three and a half. 

GUIDES ; Captain of the 
Guides, is aa Officer appointed 
for providing Guides for the 
Army, of which he ought to 
have always a ſufficient number 
with him, who know the 
Country, to ſend out as Occa- 
fion requires; ſuch as are to 
guide the Army on a March, 
for Convoys, Parties, Bag- 
gage, Artillery, and Detach- 
ments; to provide which he 
ought to have a Party of Horſe 


AAA to go to the Adjacent V illaget, 


Caſtles, or Forts, to demand 
Boors, whom he brings to his 
Quarters, and keeps under a 
Guard, leſt they ſhould eſcape, 
till the Army come to another 
Ground, where he can be pro- 
vided with others: He ought 
to underſtand ſeveral Langua- 
ges, eſpecially that of the Coun- 
try in which the Army is. 

GUID ON, is a French 
Term for him that carries the 
Standard in the Guards or Gens 
d' Armes, and ſignifies likewiſe 
the Standard itſelf. 
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HALF-MOON, is an 
Out- vw r compoſed of two 
Faces, which form a Saliant 


Angle, 
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Angle, whoſe Gorge is turned 


like a Creſcent: They were 
uſed formerly for covering the 
Points of Baſtions; but have 
been found of no Uſe, becauſe 
having only the Ravelins to de- 
fend them, they are but very 
indifferently flanked ; the Ra- 
velins built before the Curtins, 
are now called Half- Moons. 
HEAD of a Work, is its 
Front next the Enemy, and 
fartheſt from the Place; as the 
Front of a Horn-Work is the 
Diſtance between the Flanked 
Angles of the Demi-Baſtions. 
The Head of a Double Te- 
naille is the Saliant Angle in the 
middle and the two other Sides, 
which form the Re- entring 
Angle. | 
. HEPTAGON, is a Figure 
capable of being fortified with 
ſeven regular Ba/tions. 
HERISSON, is a Barriere 
made of one ſtrong Beam or 
Plank of Wood, full of Iron 
Spikes, it is ſupported in the 
Middle, and turns upon a P:- 


wot or Axis; it is uſed in ſtop- 
ping a Paſſage like a Turn · Stile, 


Spikes; and uſed inſtead of 


HER 


for it is equally balanced uns 
the Pivot, ſtanding upright | in 
the Middle of the Paſſage, upon 
which it turns round, as there 
is Occaſion to open or ſhut the 
Paſſage. 

HERSES or Portculleſs, 
are ſtrong Pieces of Wood join. 
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ted croſs- ways, like a Lattic 
or Harrow, uſed formerly to 
hang in the Middle of a Gate- 
Way of fortified Towns, to be 
let fall to ſtop the Paſſage, in 
caſe the Gate had been broke 
down, or Petarded. It is ei- 
ther a Stop, or a Separation, if 
any of the Enemy have al- 
ready entred; for before it 
can be broke open, the be- 
ſieged have time to rally and 
repulſe them. See Orgues. 
Herſe, is likewiſe an Engine 
like a Harro, full of Iron 


the Chevaux de Friſe, tothrow 
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Foot are to paſs, to hinder their 
March, and upon Breaches to 
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flop the Foot. Common Har- 
abs are ſometimes made uſe 
of, and are turned with their 
Points upwards. See the Figure. 

HERSILLON, is for the 
ame Uſe as the Herſe, and is 


made of one ſtrong Plank of 
Wood, about ten or twelve 
Foot long, ſtuck full of Points 
or Spikes on both Sides, as the 
Figure ſhews. 
HEXAGON, is a Figure 
of ſix Sides, capable of being 
fortified with fix Baſtions. 
HOBITS, are a ſort of 
ſmall Mortars, about 8 Inches 
Diamdter, ſome 7, ſome 6; 


they differ nothing from a Mor- 


HOR 
tar, but in their Carriage, which 
is made after the Faſhion of a 


Gun-Carriage, but much ſhor- 
ter ; they march with the Guns, 
and are very good for incom- 
moding an Enemy at a Diſ- 
tance, with ſmall Bombs, which 
they throw two or three Miles ; 
or in keeping a Paſs, being load- 
ed with Cartouches. 

HORN-WORK, is a 
Work which the French Engi- 
neers prefer before Tenailles, 
Swallow T ails, or Prięſt- Bon- 
nets, becauſe it takes in a great 
deal of Ground, and has a bet- 
ter Defence ; it is compoſed of 
two long Sides or Faces paral- 
le], the Diſtance between them 
being the Length of one Curtin; 
their Length, meaſuring from 
the Angle of the Shoulder, is the 
Length of one Side of the Poly- 
gon, or of the Curtin, and one 
Demi-Gorge. The Head or 
Front of this Work is fortified 
with two Demi-Baſtions and 2 
Curtin, They have ſometimes 
Flanks on their long Sides, and 
then they are called Horn- 
Works with double Flanks, or 
Shoulders. They have gene- 
rally a Ravelin in their Gorge, 
and a ſmall Ravelin before the 
Curtin. 

Horſe-Shae, is a ſmall round 
or oval Work, with a Para- 
pet, made generally in a Moat 
or Marſh. 
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INCAMP; To incamp, is 
the pitching of Tents, when the 
Army after a March is arrived 
at a Place where it is deſigned 
to ſtay a Night, or longer; the 
Serjeants Tents in the Foot, and 
and Quarter-Mafters of Horſe, 
are the firſt of the Company or 
Troop ; the Officers incamp in 
the Rear, the Subalterns in one 
Line next the Company front- 
ing from it, the Captains in 
another Line at ſome Diſtance, 
each behind his own Company 
fronting the Subalterns; the 
Fizld-Officers behind them, the 
Colonel in the Center, the Lieu- 
tenant Colonel on his Right, the 
Major on his Left, and the 
Sutlers behind all. Each Com- 
pany makes a Line in File, 
having an Allowance of ſeven 
Foot for a Tent, and two Foot 
Diſtance; the Tents of two 
Companies front one another, 
leaving a Street of five or ſix 
Yards between them. The 
Troops of Horſe incamp the 
ſame Way, only the Diſtance 
between the Tents is about 3 
or 4 Yards for the Forrage, and 
the Space between two T roops, 
is 14 or 15 Yards for the 
Stables: At two Yards Diſtance 
from the Doors of their Tents, 
is a Rope called the Picguet- 


Rope, ſtretched upon pointed 
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Stakes, to which their Horſe 


are tied. For the Ground al. 
lowed a Battalion or Squa- 
dron. See Camp. 
INDENTED-LINE, is: 
Line running out and in, like 
the Teeth of a Saw, forming 
ſeveral Angles, ſo that one Side 
defends another ; they are uſed 
on the Banks of Rivers, where 
they enter a Town, likewiſe 
the Parapet of the Covert-IWay 
is often indented, This is by 
the French Engineers called 
Redents ; (mall Places are ſome- 
times fortified with ſuch a Line, 
but the Fault of ſuch Fortis. 
cations, is, that the Beſiegen 
from one Battery, may ruin 
both the Sides of the Tenaill 
or Front of a Place, and make 
an Aſſault, without Fear of be- 
ing enfiladed, fince the De- 
fences are ruined. 
INDEPENDENT Tru 
or Company, is what is not in- 
corporated into any Regiment. 
INFANTRY, are the R. 
giments, or Independent Con- 
panies of Foot in an Army; 
they are formed into Brigades, 
like the Cavalry; each Brigade 
conſiſts of 4, 5, or 6 Battal: 
ons; the Regiments of Fat 
Gyards take the Poſt of all the 
Infantry in the Army; the o- 
ther Regiments take Poſts by 
Seniority; the oldeſt Regiment 
takes the Right of the fil 
Brigade; the ſecond takes the 
Right 
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Right of the ſecond Brigade ; 
the third of the third, and fo 
on. The next in Seniority 
take the Left of the Brigades, 
and leave the Centers for the 
youngeſt Regiments, The firſt 
Brigade takes the Right in the 
firſt Line, and the ſecond Bri- 
gade the Right of the ſecond 
Line ; the third and fourth the 
Left of the two Lines, and the 
youngelt Brigade in the Center. 

INSULT, is the attacking a 
Poſt with open Force, without 
uſing Trenches, Saps, or any 
Approaches, but coming without 
Shelter to Blows with the Ene- 
my. The Beſiegers generally 
inſult the Counterſcarp, to ſhun 
the Enemies Mines, that they 
may have prepared, by not giv- 
ing them time to fire them. In 
ſuch Attacks, the Grenadiers 


march before the reſt of the 


Troops, and the Wort- men go 
prepared to make a Lodgment. 
INTRENCH'D; an Army 
is ſaid to be intrenched, when 
they have raiſed Works before 
them, to fortify themſelves a- 
gainſt the Enemy, that they 
may not be forced to engage at 
a Diſadvantage. 
INTRENCHMENTS,are 
all ſorts of Works made to ſor- 
tify a Poſt againſt an Enemy, 
The Word ſignifies a Fs or 
Trench, with a Parapet, or 
Rows of Faſcines loaded with 
Earth, Gabions, Sand- Bags, or 
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Hogheads filled with Earth, 
to cover the Men from the 
Enemies Fire. A Po in- 
trenched, is when it is covered 
with a Foſs and Parapet. See 
Retrenchment. 

INVALIDE, is a Man who 
has ſpent his Time in the Wars, 
and is either, through Age, or 
by reaſon of his Wounds, ren- 
dered incapable of the Ser- 
vice. They are diſpoſed of in 
Hoſpitals. 

NVESTING a Place, is 
when a General having an In- 
tention to beſiege it, detaches 
a Body of Horſe to poſſeſs all 
the Avenues, blocking up the 
Garriſon, and preventing Re- 
lief from getting into — 
till the Army and the Artillery 
are got up to form the Siege. 
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KETTLE, is a Term the 
Dutch give to the Battery of 
Mortars, becauſe it is ſunk un- 
der Ground. See Battery. 

KLINKETS, are a fort of 
ſmall Gates made through Pa- 
liſades ſor Sallies. 
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LABORATORY, figni- 
fies the Place where the Fire- 
Wirks and Bombardeers prepare 
their Stores. 


LANSPESADE, or An- 
D Jſp:ſade, 
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ſpeſade, is under a Corporal, and 
aſſiſts him in his Duty, and per- 
forms it in his Abſence; they 


have the ſame Pay as a Foot 


Soldier, but in France they have 
a greater Allowance ; they are 
excuſed from common Duty, 
they teach the new Soldiers 
their Exerciſe, and poſt the 
Centries; their Place on a 
March is on the Right of the 
ſecond Rank. 
LIEUTENANT of Horſe 
or Foot, is the ſecond Officer 
in the Troop or Company, and 
commands in the Abſence of 
the Captain, When the Com- 
pany is at Arms, he takes the 
Left of the Captain, but the 
Right if the Enſign be there. 
He marches the Company in the 
Abſence of the Captain, but 
when the Captain is preſent, 
his Poſt is in the Rear; when 
the Battalion marches in Line 
of Battle, the Lieutenants take 
their Poſt at the Head of the 
Diviſions, according to their 
Seniority. He ought to inſpect 
the Actions of the Serjeants and 
Corporals, to keep them to their 
Duty, and take care of every 
thing that is neceſlary to the 
Company to ſee them exerciſe, 
to cauſe them to keep their Arms 
clean and fit for Service, and to 
ſee that the Soldiers be pro- 
vided of Powder and Ball, 
Lieutenant Colonel, is the ſe- 
- cond Officer in a Regiment, and 
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ſhould be a Man of great Expe- 
rience ; knowing how to attack 
or defend a Pt, lead the Re. 
giment to Battle, and how to 
make a good Retreat; he is 
to ſee the Regiment kept 
to their Exerciſe, and is to 
know the Qualifications of all 
the Officers of the Regiment. 
In the Abſence of the Colonel 
he commands the Regiment; 
his Poſt is on the Colonel's Left 
Hand, three Paces before the 
Captain's, when there is but 
one Battalion; but if the Regi- 
ment be of two, the Colonel 
commands the firſt, and he the 
ſecond. Colonels and Lieute- 
nant Colonels are excuſed from 
mounting the Guard when the 
Regiment is in Garriſon. 
Lieutenant Colonel of Horſe, 
is the ſame ; he marches at the 
Head of the ſecond Squadron. 
Lieutenant General, is a 
Charge of great Conſequence: 
They ought not only to un- 
derſtand their own, but alſo 
the Buſineſs of a General, be- 
cauſe they are often intruſted 
with the Command of a Fh- 
ing Camp, and ſometimes with 
a part of the Army, There is 
every Day a Lieutenant General 
upon Command, who is called 
the Lieutenant General of the 
Day. In the Day of Battle, 
they command the Wings of 
the Army; and at a Siege, they 
command in the Trenches by 
turns. 
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turns. They are to execute 
the General's Orders upon all 
Occaſions : Some are appointed 
over the Cavalry, others for the 
Infantry; ſometimes on the 
tvance-Guard, others on the 
Rear-Guard, and ſometimes 
they command a #lying- Army. 
They ought to be daily with 
the General to know his Or- 
ders; they are allowed each 
two Aid de Camps, and a Foot 
Guard mounted by a Subaltern, 
with a Serjeant and 30 Men. 

LIGHT-HORSE; all the 
Regiments of Horſe, except the 
Guards, ate called the Light- 
Horſe ; each Regiment con ſiſts 
of fix Troops, and is commanded 
by a Colonel, Lieutenant-Colo- 
nel, Major, Captains, Lieute- 
nants, Cornets, and Yuarter- 
Maſters; they rank according 
to Seniority. 

Line in Fortification, is ſome- 
times applied to a Trench. Lo 
jun a Line, is to dig a Trench 
with a Parapet; to line a 
IWirk, is to trace it out; to 
line a Wort, is likewiſe to face 
it with Brick or Stone. Lines 
are ſometimes made to Cover a 
Country. 

Line of Defence, is a ſuppoſed 
Line drawn trom the Angle of 
the Curtin, or any other Point 
ofit, to the Flanked Angle of the 
oppoſite Ba/tion ; or it is a Line 
repreſenting the Flight of a 
Muſquet Ball from the Place 
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where the Muſqueteers ſtand to 
ſcour the Face of the Baſtion, 
and ought never to exceed 
the reach of a Muſquet. It is 
Fichant, when it is diawn from 
the Angle of the Curtin to the 
Flanked Angle, uch ought 
never to exceed 800 Foot; and 
Razant, when it is drawn {rom 
a Point in the Curtin, razing 
the Face of the Ba/tion; this Line 
ſhews how much of the Curtin 
is taken off tor the ſecond Flunk. 

LIZIERE; Berm, Foreland, 
or Relais, is a Space of Ground 
left at the Foot of the Rampart, 
on the Side next the Country, 
deſigned to receive the Ruins of 
the Rampart, to prevent its fil- 
ling up the Foſs; it is ſome- 
times paliſaded for the more Se- 
curity ; when this Space is co- 
vered with a Parapet, it is cal- 
led a Fauſebray, or Low-I/all, 

LOCKSPIT, is the ſmall 
Cut or Trench made with a 
Spade of about a Foot wide, 
to mark out the firſt Lines of a 
Work. 

LODGMENT, is a Work 
raiſed with Earth, Gabions, Fa- 
ſcines, Waol-Packs, or Mante- 
lets, to cover the Beſiegers from 
the Enemies Fire. In con- 
ducting the Approaches at Cer- 
tain Diſtances, are made Lodg- 
ments, or Places of Arms, to 
flank the Trenches, capabie of 
holding 100 Men, which ſerve 
as a Guard to the Trenches. 
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But Lodgments made on the 
Glacis, Covert Way, Breach, 
&c. are much more dangerous, 
as they are more expoſed to the 
Enemies Fire, and having leſs 
Earth. When it is reſolved to 
inſult the Covert Way, there 
muſt be great Proviſion made 
of Faſcines, Sand-bags, &c. in 
the Trenches; and during the 
Action the Proneers with Fa- 
ſeines, Wool-Packs, or Sand- 
Bags, ſhould be making the 
Lodgment; covering themſelves 
as advantageouſly as poſſible 
from the oppoſite Baſtion, or 
Place moſt to be feared. 

LUNET T E, is a ſmall 
Work raiſed ſometimes in the 
middle of the %, before the 
Curtin, forming the Angle; 
its Terreplein riſing but a little 
above the Surface of the Water, 
about 12 Foot broad, with a 
Parapet of 18 Foot. 


There is another ſort of Lu- 


nettes, which are larger, and 
raiſed to cover the Faces of a 
Half Moon; they are likewiſe 
compoſed of two Faces, a 
longer and a ſhorter, 
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MADRIERS, are long 
Planks of Wood very broad, 
uſed for ſupporting the Earth 
in Mining, in carrying on a 
Sap, in making Cyffers, Capo- 
niers, Galleries, and many other 
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Uſes at a Siege. They are 
likewiſe uſed to cover the mouth 
of Petards after they are loaded, 
and are fixed with the Petard; 
to the Gates, or other Places 
deſigned to be forced open; 
when the Planks are not ſtrong 
enough, they are doubled with 
Plates of Iron. 

MAIN-BODY of the A, 
my, is the Body of Troops that 
marches between the Advance 
and the Rear-Guard. In a 
Camp, it is that part of the 
Army which is encamped be- 
twixt the Right and Left Wing. 


Main-Guard, is a Body of 


Horſe poſted before the Camp, 
for the Safety of the Army. In 
Garriſon, it is that Guard to 
which all the reſt are ſubor- 
dinate. 

MAJOR of a Regiment f 
Horſe and Foot, is the next Of- 
ficer to the Lieutenant- Colonel, 
and is generally made from el- 
deſt Captain; he is to take care 
that the Regiment be well ex- 
erciſed, that it be drawn up in 
good Order at a Review, or 
upon a Parade, or any other 
Occaſion; to ſee it march in 
good Order, and to rally it, in 
Cale of its being broke, He is 
the only Officer among the Foot 
that is allowed to be on Horſe- 
back in time of Action, that he 
may be the readier to execute 
the Colonel Orders, either in 
advancing or drawing off the 
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Regiment: he has an Adjutant 
2ppointed for his Aſſiſtant. 
111jor General, is the next 
Acer to the Lieutenant-Ge- 
ncral; when there are two At- 
tacks at a Siege, he commands 
that on the left, His chief Bu- 
fineſs is to receive the Orders 
every Night from the General, 
or in his Abſence, from the 
Lieutenant- General of the Day, 
which he is to diſtribute to the 
Brigade-Majors, with whom 
he is to regulate the Guards, 
Gonvoys, &c. and appoints the 
Place and Hour of their Ren- 
dezvous. He is to know the 
Strength of each Brigade in ge- 
neral, and of each Regiment'in 
particular, and to have a Lift of 
all the Field Officers. Finally, 
he is in the Army, the ſame as 
the Major of a Regiment in the 
Regiment: He is allowed an 
Aid de Camp, and has a Ser- 
jeant and 15 Men for his Guard. 
Town-Major, is the third 
Officer in a Garriſon; his Bu- 
ſineſs is to ſee the Guards moun- 
ted, the Rounds and Poſts aſ- 
ſigned; he regulates the Cen- 
tinels, goes every Evening to 
receive the Word from the Go- 
vernour, and gives it out upon 
the Place of Arms, to the Ad- 
jutants and Serjeants of the 
Garriſon ; he goes his Round- 
Major, viſits the Corps de 
Gardes, and ſees that all the 
Soldiers Arms are fixed, and in 


high, and three Inches thick, 


MAN 


good Order; he cauſes neceſ- 

ſary Ammunition to be diftri- 

buted among them, orders the 

Gates to be opened and ſhut, | 

and gives the Governour an | 

Account of all that Paſſes in the : 

Place. - | 
MANTELE Ts, are great F 

Planks of Wood about five Foot | 


which ſerve at a Siege to cover 
the Men from the Eenemies 
Fire, being puſhed forward on 
ſmall Trucks ; they are of two 
ſorts, either ſingle or double. 
Single Mantelets A, are made 
in joining two or three ſuch 
Planks together with Bars of 
Iron, to make three Foot, or 


three and a halt broad, to cover 
thoſe that carry them from the 


Enemies Fire. Double Man- 
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telets, B, are made by putting 
Earth between two ſuch Rows 
of Planks, and are uſed in mak- 
ing Approaches and Batteries 
near thePlace,as the others are in 
making Lodgmentson the Coun- 
terſcarp ; they are covered with 
Latten, and are made ſmaller 
at Bottom than at Top, that 
they may be the more eaſily 
Joined together, to cover the 
Soldiers from the Grenades and 
Fireworks of the Place, as C. 
Some are ſo made, as to cover 
the Soldiers from the Fire on 
Front or in Flank, as B. 

MARCH, in general, is the 
Steps made in marching, or the 
moving of a Body of Men from 
one Place toanother. The Beat 
of the Drum, when the Soldiers 
are upon March, or beginning 
to march, is likewiſe called the 
March. It is likewiſe a Word 
of Command, when a Bat- 
alion is to alter its Diſpoſi- 
tion. 

MARSHAL of France, is 
the higheſt Preferment in the 
Army or in the Fleet: it is the 
ſame with Captain- General; 
when two or more Marſbals 
are in one Army, the eldeſt 
Commands. 

Velt- Marſhal in Germany, 
Brandenburg, Holland, &c. is 
likewiſe the ſame with Cap- 
tain-General. | 

Marſbal de Camp, is in 
France * next Officer to the 


MAT 


Lieulent- General, and is the 
ſame as a Major-General with 


us. 

MASTER DE CAMP in 
France, is he who commands 
a Regiment of Horſe, being the 
ſame as a Colonel of Horſe. 

Maſter de Camp General, is 
likewiſe a Poſt in France, be- 
ing the ſecond Officer over all 
the Light Horſe, and com- 
mands in the Abſence of the 
Colonel General. 

MATROSSES, are Soldi- 
ers in the Artillery next to a 
Gunner; their Bufineſs is to 
aſſiſt the Gunners about the 
Gun, to traverſe, ſpunge and 
fire, to aſſiſt him in loading, c. 
they carry Firelocks, and march 
along with the Store Waggons, 
both as a Guard, and to help, 
in caſea Waggon ſhould break 
down. 

Maxims in Fortification, ate 
certain general Rules eſtabliſhed 
by Engineers, founded on Rea- 
ſon and Experience, which be- 
ing exactly obſerved, a Place 
fortified according as they di- 
rect, will be in a good Poſture 
of Defence. The chief Man- 
ims are, 

1. There muſt not be any part 
of the Fortification, but what is 
diſcovered and flanked by the Be- 

ſieged. For it there be any part 
of a Place, which is not well 
flanked, the Enemy being there 
under cover, will with the 
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more eaſe attack it in that 
Place, and carry it. 

2. A Fortreſs ſhould command 
all the Country round it; that 
the Beſiegers may not cover 
themſelves; nor find Places to 
favour their Approaches and At- 
tacks, nor to overlook the Place, 
to batter them with more Ad- 
vantage. 

3. TheIWWorks furtheſt diſtant 
rom the Centre of the Place, 
muſt be ſtill Inveſt, and com- 
manded by thoſe that are nearer ; 
to the End they may be de- 
fended by the higher Works, 
and thoſe nearer the Place ; that 
ſo the Enemy by being expoſed, 
may be obliged to quit them, 
after they have been poſſeſſed of 
them, becauſe of the Fire of the 
Beſieged; and likewiſe, that 
the Enemy, by being Maſters 
of ſuch Works, may not over- 
look the Works of the Place. 

4. The flanked Angle, or 
Point of the Baſtion, ought to be 
at leaſt 70 Degrees; that it may 
the better retiſt the Force of 
the Enemies Batteries, in caſe 
they deſigned to beat it down 
to lodge there. 

5, The acute flanked Angle, 
near to a Right Angle, 1s pre- 


ferable to all other. It is cer- 


tain, if the Flanked Angle be a 
Right Angle, it has all the 
Strength can be given it, hav- 


ing Solidity enough to with- 


ſtand the Enemies Batteries: 
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but an Angle near to a Right, 
makes the Tenaille of the Place 
more compact, by the Angle 
of the Shoulders ſhortening and 
bettering the Defence, and by 
its not expoſing the Face ſo 
much to the Enemy. So that 
it follows of Conſequence, that 
an Obtuſe Angle is very deficient. 

6. The ſhorteſt Faces are the 
beſt ; becauſe the longer they are 
the weaker, for the Enemy at- 
tacks them with a great Front. 

7. The Flank muſt have ſome 
part under cover; which ſigni- 
fies it muſt be covered by an 
Orillan, otherwiſe the Defence 
is preſently ruined, and the 
Lodgment no ſooner made on 
the Counterſcarp, but the Place 
is obliged to capitulate. 

8. There muſt be a Conformity 
between theſe Maxims, to render 
the Fortification perfect. For if 
the Gorge be large, the Face ſuf- 
fers ; the more the Flank is co- 
vered, the leſs it is ſubject to be 
ruined, but then the Defence is 
more oblique: In making a ſe- 
cond Flank, the flanked Angle is 
made too weak : In diſcovering 
the Face, the Defence is more 
eaſy, but it is more expoſed to 
the Enemies Batteries, In a 
word, there is Advantages and 
Diſadvantages over all; and the 
Secret conſiſts in judging whe- 
ther conforming with one 
Maxim be more advantageous , 
than diſagreeing with another, 
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MEASURE-ANGLE, is 


an Inſtrument of Braſs for mea- 
ſuring Angles, either Saliant or 
Rentrant, to know exactly the 
number of Degreesand Minutes, 
to lay them out upon Paper. 
MERLON, is that part of 
the Parapet which is terminated 
by two Embraſures of a Battery, 
ſo that its Height and Thick- 
neſs is the ſame with that of the 
Parapet, but its Breadth is or- 
dinarily nine Foot on the in- 
ſide, and fix on the out - ſide. It 
ſerves to cover thoſe on the Bat- 
tery from the Enemy: And it 
is better of Earth, well beat and 


cloſe, than of Stone, becauſe 


this flies about, and wounds thoſe 
whom the Work ſhould defend. 

MILITARY-EXECUTI- 
ON, is the ravaging and de- 
ſtroying a Country for Contri- 
bution. 

MINE, is an Overture made 
in a Wall or other Place, which 
is deſigned to be blown up with 
Powder, it is compoſed of a 


Gallery and a Chamber. The 


Gallery is the firſt Paſſage made 
under Ground, being no bigher 
nor broader than to ſuffer a Man 
to work on his Knees. The 
Chamber is the ſmall Space at 
the End of the Gallery, like a 
ſmall Chamber where the Bar- 
rels of Powder are depoſited, 
for blowing up what is propoſed 
tobe ſprung. When the Cham- 
ber is dry, the Pywder is put in 


MIN 


Sacks inſtead of Barrels, and the 


form of the Chamber is cubical ; 
its Height and Depth being a- 
bout ſix Foot, When the Mine 
is under the Rampart of an 
empty Baſtion, Jeſt by the 
Thinneſs of the Earth on the 
fide next the Place, the Powder 
ſhould burſt forth that way; 
the Top of the Chamber is cut 
into two Paſſages like Chim- 
neys, to oblige the Mine to 
have its Effect upwards. If the 
Chamber be humid or damp, 
the Powder is put into Barrels 
or Caiſſons, and fired with a 
Saciſs, If the Places to be 
blown up be rocky, or if there 
happen to be any thing elſe in 
the Way to hinder the Miners, 
they make Fourneaux, Ar- 
raignce, or Rameaux, all which 
are the ſame thing, and fignify 
Branches, which terminate in 
ſmall Mines, and are fired all 
together by ſeveral Sauci/ſes. 
The Gallery of a Mine goes 
turning and winding, the Earth 
is put in ſmall Baskets, and given 
out betwixt the Miners Legs 
backwards from one to another, 
becauſe of the Narrowneſs of 
the Paſſage, The Earth of the 
Chamber is to be ſupported with 
Planks, and when the Chamn- 
ber is damp, it muſt be floor'd 
with Boards. 

MINER, is he that works 
in the ze; he covers his 
Head with a Hood, to fave his 
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Eyes from the Earth that falls 
down, which by this Hood is 
thrown over his Shoulders. 
MINION, is a Piece of 
Cannon carrying a Ball of four 
Pound weight, the Diameter 
of its Bore is 3 Inches and 3 
eighths, and the length of the 
Piece about fix foot and a half. 
MOAT, Dutch or Foſs, is 
a Depth or Trench round the 
Rampart of a Place, to defend 
it, and prevent Surprizes ; the 
Brink of the Moat next the 


Rampart, is called the Scarpe, 


and that oppoſite on the other 
ſide, is called the Counterſcarp, 
which forms a reentring Angle 
before the Center of the Curtin. 
A dry Moat round a Place that 
is large, and has a ſtrong Gar- 
riſon, is preferable to one full of 
Water, becauſe the Paſſage 
may be diſputed Inch by Inch, 
and the Beſiegers, when lodged 
in the Moat, are continually 
expoſed to the Bombs, Gre- 
nades, and other Fireworks, 
which are thrown inceſſantly 
over the Rampart on their 
Works. In the middle of dry 
Moats, is ſometimes made ano- 
ther ſmall Moat, called the 
Cunette, which is generally dug 
ſo deep, tillthey find Water to 
fill it. T he deepeſt and broadeſt 
Faſſes are counted the beſt ; but 
a deep Foſs is preferable to a 
broad one; the ordinary Breadth 
is about 20 Fathom, and the 
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Depth about 16 Foot. To 
draina Foſs or Moat full of Wa- 
ter, is to dig a Trench de 
than the Level of the Water, 
to let it run out; when it is 
drained, there are Hurdles 
thrown upon the Mud and 
Slime, and covered with Earth, 
or Bundles of Ruſhes, to make 
a ſure and firm Paſſage. 

| MOINEAD, is a French 
Term for a little flat Baſtion 
raiſed upon a Re-entring Angle 
before a Curtin, which is too 
long, between two other Baſti- 
ons; it is commonly joined to 
the Curtin, but ſometimes ſe- 
parated by a Fs, and is then 
called a Detach'd Baſtion ; they 
are not raiſed ſo high as the 
Works of the Place, becauſe 
they muſt be expoſed to the Fire 
of the Belieged, in caſe the 
Enemy ſhould lodge themſelves 
there. Their Parapet, as well 
as the Parapet of all Odit- 
Works, ought to be Cannon- 
Proof, that is to ſay, 18 Foot 


thick. 


MONT-PAGNOTE, is 
an Eminence choſen out of 
Cannon-Sheot of the Place be- 
ſieged, where curious Perſons 
poſt themſelves to ſee an At- 
tack , and the manner of the 
Siege, without being expoſcd 
to any Danger. 

MORTARPIECE, isa 
ſort of a ſhort Pieceof Artillery, 
reinforced, and of a wide Ca- 

liber, 
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liber, differing from a Cannon, 
both in Form and Uſe; the 
Cannon ſerving to throw Ball, 
and the Mortar to throw Bombs, 
Carcaſſes, Fire-Pots. and ſe- 
veral other ſorts of Fireworks, 
as likewiſe Stones, Mortars are 
uſed both at Sea and Land, but 
they differ very much in Form. 
A Sea Mortar is generally 13 
Inches Diameter of the Bore, 
is longer and more reinforced 
than a Land Mortar, becauſe 
they are fired with a greater 
Quantity of Powder, ſome- 
times with 3o or 33 Pound; 
ſome of them have their Beds 
or Stools of Metal caſt in a Piece 
with the Mortars, others have 
them of a thick ſquare Piece of 
Oak, which by the Help of 
Hand-Screws or Fachs, is tur- 
ned round upon a ſtrong Axis 
of Iron, to fire any way; they 
carry Bombs of 200 Pound, 
arid generally weigh about 9 or 
10000 weight. 

Land Mortarsare of different 
ſorts; thoſe uſed moſt in Eng- 
land, are, 10, 13, 15, and 18 
Inches Diameter; there are 
ſmaller Mortars of ſix and eight 
Inches; all but the 18 Inch 
Mortars are mounted ona very 
thick Plank of Oak, on which 
riſe to Cheeks or Brackets on 
the Sides of the Mortar. See 
the Figure at Cheeks, But the 
18 Inch is mounted on a Low 
Dutch Carriage, conſiſting of 
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two ſtrong Planks of Wood, 
bound with thick Plates of Tron, 
and joined together with Tray. 
fums of Wood, All Land Mer. 
tars may be elevated to any 
Degree of the Quadrant. They 
have no Wheels, therefore on a 
March they are laid upon a 
Block Carriage made on pur- 
poſe. They are never carried 
along with the Army, becauſe 
of their great Weight, except 
upon an Occaſion of a Siege or 
Bombardment ; but a ſort of 
ſmall Mortars called Hobits, 
mounted in Gun- Carriages, are 
always a part of the Field Ar- 
tillery. 

Hand- MHAortars are likewiſe 
of ſeveral forts, as Tinkers- 
Mortars, which are fixed at 
the End of a Staff, of about 
four Foot and a half long, the 
other End being ſhod with Iron 
to ſtick in the Ground, while 
a Soldier with his one Hand 
keeps it at an Elevation, and 
with the other hand fires. Fire- 
lock Mortars are fixed in a Stock 
with a Lock like a Fitelock; 
they ſwing between two Arches 
of Iron, with Holes anſwering 
one another, by which the 
Mortar is elevated ; theſe ſtand 
upon a Sole or Plank of Wood, 


and may be carried by one 


Man from one Place to ano- 
ther. There are more ſorts 


of Hand Mortars, but Coehorne's 


new Invention exceeds them 
all, 
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all, ſo far as to deſerve a par- 
ticular Deſcription. They are 


made of hamme1r'd Iron of four 
Inches Diameter of the Bore, 
ten Inches and a half long, and 
nine Inches in the Chace, fixed 
upon a Piece of Oak 20 Inches 
long, 10 and a half broad, and 
betwixt 3 and 4 thick; they 
ſtand fixed at 45 Degrees of 
Elevation, and throw Hand 
Grenades, as all other Hand 
Mortars do; they are placed in 
the bottom of the Trenches, at 
two Vards Diſtance from one 
another, having each a Soldier 
to ſerve it, and an Officer to 
every 40 or 50, who lays them 
to what Elevation he thinks 
convenient, by raiſing or ſink- 
ing the hind part of the Bed; 
three or four hundred of them 
are ſometimes in Service at 
once, in different parts of the 
Trenches, 60, 70, or 80 in a 
Place: Thoſe in one Place fire 
all at once, immediately after 
the Batteries have done, and 
are anſwered from another part 


of the Trench, which brings 


MUS 
ſuch a ſhower of Hand Gre- 


nades into the Covert Way, 


that thoſe who defend it, are 
thrown into unavoidable Con- 
fuſion. 

Motion of a Bomb or Ball, is 
the Progreſs it makes in the Air 
after it is delivered, and is of 
three ſorts: The Violent Ho- 
tion, is the firſt Expulſion when 
the Powder has worked its 
Effect upon the Ball, or fo far 
as the Bomb or Ball may be 
ſuppoſed to go in a right Line. 
The Mzixt Motion is, when 
the weight of the Ball begins to 
overcome the Force which was 


given by the Powder, and the 


natural Motion is, when the 
Ball or Bomb is falling 

MOULDINGS VH @ Gun 
or Mortar, are all the eminent 
Parts, as Squares or Rounds, 
which ſerve generally for Or- 
nament, ſuch as the Breach 
Mouldings and Muzzle Moul- 
dings ; the Rings of a Gun are 
likewiſe Mouldings. 

To Mount the Guard, is to 
go upon Duty: To mount a 
Breach, is to run up it, or to 
attack : To mount the Trenches, 


is to go upon Guard in th 
Trenches. F 


MUSQUET, is the moſt 
commodious and uſeſul Fire- 
Arm uſed in the Army, either 
in attacking or defending a 
Poſt ; it is eaſily managed, and 
is carried with ſmall Trouble, 


Which 
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which makes its Uſe the more 
common; the Pikes being laid 
aſide in our Army of late, and 
Muſquets brought in their ſtead, 
ſhows, that tho Pikes are uſe- 
ful, yet Muſquets are much 
more, and can do better Ser- 
vice. They carry a Ball of 16 
in the Pound : The Length of 
the Line of Defence is limited in 
Fortification, by the ordinary 
Diſtance of a Muſquet- Shot, 
which is about 120 Fathom, 
and almoſt all the Military 
Architecture is regulated by this 
Rule for the Length of the De- 
fence, as the Effect of Cannon 
gives a Rule for the "Thickneſs 
of the Ramparts and Sec, 

MUSQUETEER, is a Foot 
Soldier armed with a Muſquet 
or Firelock, Sword, Bayonet, 
&c. The Grand Muſqueteers 

in France, are Troops who fight 
ſometimes on Foot, ſometimes 
on Horſeback; they are Gen- 
tlemen of good Families, and 
are divided into two T roops, 
the one called the Grey Mu 
gueteers, becauſe of the Colour 
of their Horſes, the other the 
Black Muſqueteers, for the ſame 
Reaſon. 

MUSTER, is a narrow 
Review of Troops under Arms, 
to ſee if they be compleat, and 

in good Condition ; that their 
Arms and Accoutrements be in 
good Order ; thereby to know 
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the Strength of an Army: The 
General may order either My. 
ter or Review, as often as he 
pleaſes, 

Muſter. Rolls, are the Rell; 
or Lifts of the Companies or 
Troops, which are delivered to 
the Commiſſary by the Cap- 
tains. 

MUZZLE of a Gun » 
Mortar, is the Extremity of 
the Cylinder, where the Pow. 
der and Ball is put in. 

Muzzle-Mouldings, is the 
Ornament round the Muzzle, 


N 


To nail Cannon, or, as ſome 
ſay, to Clay them, is to drive 
an Iron Spike by main Force 
into the Vent or Touch-hole, 
which renders the Cannon 
uſeleſs, till the Spikes be either 
got out, or a new Vent drilled, 
In all Sortees or Sallies of a 
Place beſieged, nothing is ſo 
glorious as the nailing of the 
Beſiegers Cannon, nor ſo ad- 
vantageous to the Garriſon, 
for it takes the Enemy ſome 
time to repair it. 

NECK of @ Gun, is that 
part betwixt the Muzzle-1Moul- 
dings and the Cornih- Ring. 
Neck of the Caſcabel, is the part 
betwixt the Breach- Mouldings 
and the Caſcabel. 
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Oblique-Defence, is that 
which is under too great an 
Angle, as is generally the De- 
fence of a ſecond Flank, which 
can never be ſogood as a De- 
fence in Front, nor is it ap- 
proved by Engineers, 

OCTOGON, is a Figure 
of 8 Sides, or Polygons, form- 
ing the ſame Number of Angles, 
and capable of being fortified 
with 8 Baſtions. 

OFFICER in the Army, is 
a Perſon having a Command 
in the Army. "Thoſe having 
Commiſſions from the King or 
General, are called Commiſſioned 
Officers, which includes all from 
the General to an En/jgn. Such 
as have no Commiſſion, but 
only Warrants from their Co- 
lonels, are called J/arrant-Of- 
ficers, as Quarter-Maſters of 
Horſe, and Surgeons. T hole 
that have neither Commiſſions 
nor Warrants, are called Sta- 
Officers, as Serjeants, Corpo- 
rals, Lanſpeſades, &c. 

General Officers, are ſuch as 
command a Body of Troops of 
ſeveral Regiments, as the Cap- 
tain-General, Lieutenant-Gene- 
ral, Major-General, Briga- 
dier- General, Quarter-Maſter- 
_— and Adjutant- Gene- 
ral, 


Field-Officers, are thoſe who 


OPE 


have a Command over a whole 
Regiment, as the Colonel, Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel, and Major. 
Subaltern- Officers, are the 
Lieutenants, Cornets and En- 


ſigns. 


TO OPEN Trenches, is 
the firſt breaking of Ground 
by the Beſiegers, in order to 
carry on their Approaches to- 
wardsa Place: The Difference 
betwixt opening and carrying 
on the Trenches, is, that the 
firſt is only the beginning of 
the Trench, which is always 
turned towards the Beſiegers: 
It is begun by a ſmall Foſs, 


which the Pioneers make in the 


Night-time on their Knees, 
generally a Muſquet-ſhot from 
the Place, or half a Cannon- 
Shot, and ſometimes without 
the reach of Cannon- Ball; 
eſpecially if there be no Hol- 
lows or riſing Grounds to fa- 
vour them, or if the Garriſon 
be ſtrong, and their Artillery 
well ſerved. This ſmall Foſs 
is afterwards enlarged by the 
next Pioneers which come be- 
hind them, who dig it deeper 
by Degrees, till it be about 4 
Yards broad, or 4 or 5 Foot 
deep, eſpecially if they be near 
the Place; to the End, the 
Earth which is taken out of it 
may be thrown before them to 
form a Parapet, to cover them 
from the Fire of the Beſieged: 
The Place where the Trenches 


are 


ORD 


are opened, is called the End 
of the Trench. | 

OPEN, is a Word of Com- 
mand, as Open your Ranks 
backward to ſuch a Diſtance, is 
when the Ranks fall back with- 
out changing Aſpect, obſerv- 
ing their Right-Hand-Menand 
their Leaders. Open your Files 
from the Center, is when they 
face outwards from the Center: 
If there be an odd File it ſtands, 
the reſt take the Diſtance com- 
manded. Open your Files to 
the Right or Left. 

ORDER, is a Word of 
Command, as Order your Fire- 
thick, is the planting the But- 
End of the Piece againſt the 
middle of the outſide of the 
Right Foot, with the Lock 
out wards, 

Order of Battle, is a Diſpo- 
ſition of Battalions, and Sgua- 
drons of an Army, in one or 
more Lines, according to the 
Nature of the Ground, either 
to engage an Army, or to be 
reviewed by the General, 

Orders, are Notice given 
every Night by the General to 
the Lieutenant-Genezal of the 
Day, who conveys them to the 
Major-General, and he to the 
Brigade-Major, whogives them 
to the Adjutants, and they to 
the Serjeants, that the Army 
may know when to march; 
what Detachments, &c. are to 
go abroad next Morning; when 
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they are to Forrage or Graze. 
when they are to muſter or 
review, and many other 
Things; the Orders are pene. 
rally given out in the Evening 
at the Head Quarters, where 
all the Generals meet at that 
time. Orders in general, fig. 
nify all that is commanded by 
a Superior Officer. 
ORDINANCE, all forts of 
Guns, Mortars, Firelocks, Ca- 
rabins, Piſtols, &c. all ſorts of 
Arms or Stores, belonging ei- 
ther to Offence or Detence. 
ORGNES, are thick long 
Pieces of Wood pointed and 
ſhod with Iron, clear one of 
another, hanging each by a 
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particular Rope or Cord over 
the Gate-way of a ſtrong Place, 
perpendicular, to be let fall in 
caſe of an Enemy, Their Diſ- 
poſition is ſuch, that they ſtop 
the Paſſage of the Gate, and are 
preferable to Herſes or Port- 

culliſes, 
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either 
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culliſes, becauſe theſe may be 
either broke by a Petard, or 
they may be ſtopped in their 
falling down; but a Petard is 
uſeleſs againſt an Orgne, for if 
it break one or two of the Pie- 
ces, others immediately fall 
down, and fill up the Vacancy ; 
or if they ſtop one or two of the 
Pieces from falling, it is no Hin- 
drance to the reſt, for being all 
ſeparate, they have no depen- 
dance on one another. The 
Figure will explain them better. 

ORILLON, is a Maſs of 
Earth faced with Stone, built 
on the Shoulder of a Caſemated 
Baſtion, to cover the Cannon 
of the retired Flank, and hin- 
der its being diſmounted by the 
Enemies Cannon. They are 
made ſometimes round, and 
ſometimes ſquare ; ſome main- 
tain the round to be beſt, be- 
cauſe they are not ſo eaſily beat 
down by the Cannon of the 
Beſieged, for the Roundneſs 
hinders the Ball very much 
from its Effect. Others like 
the ſquare Or:llons better, be- 
cauſe they are leſs Charge, and 
can contain more Men to fire 
directly on the Face of the op- 
poſite Baſtion, than the round 
can do. Orilln is likewiſe 
called the Shoulder and the 
Epaulment. 

OVAL, is a plain Figure 
bounded by its own Circumfe- 
rence, within which no Point 
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can be taken, from which all 
Right Lines drawn to the Cir- 
cumference can be equal. 
OUT-WORKS, which 
are likewiſe Advanced-I/orks, 
Detached and exterior-Warks, 
are Works of ſeveral ſorts, 
which cover the Body of the 
Place; as Ravelins, Half- 
Mons, T enailles, Horn-IV-rks, 
Crown-Works, Counter Guards, 
Lunettes, &c. Theſe ſerve not 
only to cover the Place, but 
likewiſe to keep an Enemy at 
Diſtance, and to hinder his 
getting any Advantage of Hol- 
lows or riſing Grounds that 
may happen near the Counter- 
ſcarp of the Place; for theſe 
Cavities and Eminences may 
ſerve tor Lodgments to the Be- 
ſiegers, and facilitate the carry- 
ing on their Approaches, and 
raiſing their Batteries againſt the 
Town, When Out-I/orts are 
for ſome Reaſons placed one 
before another; then the neareſt 
to the Body of the Place muſt 
be the higheſt, tho' lower than 
the Works of the Place, that 
they may command gradually 
thoſe which are without them, 
that the Enemy may be obliged 
to diſlodge, in caſe they had 
Poſſeſſion of them, as likewiſe 
leſt the Enemy, being Mafters 
of them, ſhould the eaſier co- 
ver themſelves; ſo that the firſt 
Ravelin ought to be lower than 
the Tenaille of the Place, and 


higher 
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higher than the Harn-Work, 
and the Horn- Mort ought to be 
higher than the ſmall Ravelin 
which covers it. The Gorges 
of all Out-H/orks muſt be plain, 
leſt the Beſiegers being Maſters 
of the Work, it ſhould ſerve to 
cover them from the Fire of 
the Place. 4 


PALISADES, are long Pie- 
ces of Wood or Stakes, planted 
generally before Pos, which 
might be taken by Surprize, or 
where the Acceſs is very eaſy, 
to ſecure them both from a 
ſudden and a regular Attack. 
They are generally 8 Foot 
long, and 6 or 7 Inches ſquare ; 
the one End is pointed, and the 
other is let 3 Foot perpendicu- 
larly into the Ground: Some- 
times they are planted obliquely, 
pointing towaids the Enemy, 
that in caſe the Beſiegers ſhould 
endeavour to pull them out 
with Cords, the Cords may 
ſlip off, having no hold. Pali- 

ſades are planted on the Bern, 
at the Foot of Baſtions of Pla- 
ces ſurrounded with a wet Fo, 
to prevent an Eſcalade or Sur- 
prize, They are likewiſe plan- 
ted in the Bottom of dry Moats, 
eſpecially if there be Traverſes 
made. Sometimes they are ſet 
in the Gorges of Half-1Moons, 
and other Out-HWorks, But 
above all, the Parapet of the 
Covert-Way muſt be well Pali- 
ſaded, either on the Parapet, 
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or in the Covert-Iay, They 


are to ſtand ſo cloſe, that the 
Muzzle of a Muſquet can but 
Juſt get betwixt them. The Me- 
thod of planting them, is by dig- 
ging a Trench of about a Foot, 
or a Foot and a half wide, and 
three Foot deep, which after the 
Paliſades are ſet in as cloſe to 
one another as before ſaid, the 
Trenchisthen filled with Earth, 
which is beat and ſet very hard 
about the Paliſades with Ran- 
mers. Paliſades are very uſeful, 
and a good Defence in all ſorts 
of Fertifications, provided they 
be well - planted and cloſe, 
They are likewiſe uſeful in 
Sieges, to plant on the out ſice 
of the Faſſees of the Batteries, 
to prevent the Beſieged from 
ſurprizing the Batteries in their 
Sallies, and their nailing the 
Cannon. Paliſades are either 
pulled up by ſhaking them with 
Ropes, cut down the Grena- 
diers, beaten down with Can- 
non, or burned down with 
ſmall Faſcines pitched over, 
Turning- Paliſades, is an In- 


vention of Coehorne's. 
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Parapet of the Redans from the 
Beſiegers Shot, he orders them 
ſo, that as many of them as 
ſtand in a Rod's Length, turn 
up and down like a Trap, with 
al the Facility imaginable. 
They are a good Defence, be- 
cauſe they ate not in Sight of 
the Beſiegers, but juſt when 
they bring on their Attack, and 
yet are always ready to do the 
proper Service of Paliſades. 
They are likewiſe frugal, be- 
cauſe they may be preſerved in 
the Magazines, and need not 
be left on the Parapet ; beſides, 
there may be ſquare Paliſades 
kept ready to ſupply the Place 
of ſuch as may be broke by the 
Befieger's Cannon, The Fi- 
gure ſhows one ſet up, and 
another down. 
PARADE, is the Place 
where Troops meet together to 
go upon Guard, or any other 
Service. In a Garriſon where 
there are 2 or 3, or more Re- 
giments, each has their Para- 
ding-Place appointed, where 
they are to meet upon all Occa- 
ſions, eſpecially upon any A- 
larm. In a Camp, all Parties, 
Convoys, or Detachments, that 
are to go abroad, have a Pa- 
rading Place appointed them at 
the Head of ſome Regiment. 
PARALLEL, is a Term in 
Geometry, ſignifying two Lines 
equally diſtant from one ano- 
ther; which if prolonged ad 
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infinitum, would never meet: 
the oppoſite Sides of a Square 
are parallel one to another. 
The Ranks of a Battalion 
are likewiſe parallel, fo are 
the Files amongſt themſelves, 
The Counterſcarp is generally 
drawn parallel to the Faces of 
the Baſtion, 

Parallels at a Siege, fignify 
the Trenches or Lines made pa- 
rallel to the Defence of the 
Place beſieged; they are like- 
wiſe called Lines of Communt- 
cation and Boyaus. 

PARAPET, is an Eleva- 
tion of Earth, deſigned for co- 
vering the Soldiers from the 
Enemies Cannon or ſmall Shot, 
wherefore its Thickneſs is from 
18 to 20 Foot; it is 6 Foot high 
on the inſide, and 4 or 5 on the 
Side next the Country; it is 
raiſed on the Rampart, and has 
a Slope above called the Super: 
our Talus, and ſometimes the 
Glacis of the Parapet, on which 
the Soldiers lay their Muſquets 
for to fire over: This Pente or 
Slope makes it eaſy for the 
Muſqueteers to fire into the 
Ditch, or, at leaſt on the 
Counterſcarp. To fire raſing 
the Glacis of the Parapet, is 
called firing in Barbe. The 
Exterior Talus of the Parapet, 
is the Slope facing the Country. 
The height of the Parapet be- 
ing 6 Foot on the inſide, it has 
a Banquett or two for the Sol- 

diers 
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ders who defend it, to mount 
upon, that they may diſcover 
the Country the better, as like- 
wiſe the Foſs and Counterſcarp, 
to Fire as they find Occaſion. 

Parapet of the Covert-IWay, 
or Coridor, is what covers that 
Way from the Sight of the Ene- 
my, which renders it the moſt 
dangerous Place for the Beſieg- 
ers, becauſe of the Neighbour- 
hood of the Faces, Flanks and 
Curtins of the Place; it is the 
fame with Glacis, which fig- 
nifies that whole Maſs of Earth 
that ſerves to cover the Coridor, 
and goes ſloping towards the 
Country. 

PARK of Artillery, is the 
Place appointed for the En- 
campment of an Artillery, 
which is generally the Rear of 
both Lines of the Army. See 
Artillery-Park. 

Park of Artillery at a Siege, 
is a Poſt fortified out of Can- 
non-Shot of a Place beſieged, 
where are kept all the Aims 
and Utenſils neceſſary for a 
Siege ; as Bombs, Petards, Car- 
caſſes, Hand Grenades, Paw- 
der, Ball, &c. with all forts of 
Inſtruments for removing the 
Earth, as Spades, Shovels, Pick- 
axes, Bills, Hows, and //heel- 
Barrows, with many things 
more. Great Precaution is to 
be had about the Park of Ar- 
zillery, for fear of Fire; there- 


fore the Centries have their 
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Pikes or Staves made on pur- 
poſe, for they are not allowed 
to ſtand with Firelocks. 

Park of Proviſions, is the 
Place where the Sutlers pitch 
their Tents, and ſell Proviſi- 
ons to the Soldiers; which is 
in the Rear of each Regiment, 
but the chief of all is the Ground 
allotted at the Head Quarters for 
the Sutlers, where there is ſtill 
every thing requiſite to be had, 
and it is from thence for the 
molt part that the Suttlers are 
furniſhed. But I think the 
Place where the Bread-Mag. 
gons are drawn up, and where 
the Soldiers receive their Am- 
munitton- Bread, being the Store 
of the Army, is properly the 
Park of Proviſions. 

PARTISAN, is a Perſon 
who is very dexterous in com- 
manding a Party, and knows 
the Country very well; heis 
employed in ſurpriſing the Ene- 
mies Convoys, or in getting 
Intelligence. 

Partiſan- Party, is a ſmall 
Body of Infantry given to a 
Partiſan, to make an Incur— 
lion upon the Enemy, to lurk 
about their Camp, to diſturb 
their Forragers, and to inter- 
cept their Convoys, 

Partuiſan, is a Weapon 
ſometimes carried by Lieute- 
nants, not unlike a Halbert. 

PARTY, is a ſmall Body of 
Hoſe or Foot, ſent into the 

Enemies 
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Enemies Country, to pillage 
or take Priſoners, or to oblige 
the Country to come under 
Contribution, which is to pay 
a certain Sum of Money, to 
redeem themſelves from Plun- 
der. Parites are often ſent out 
by a General to view the Way 
and Roads, and to gain Intel- 
ligence, to look for Forrage, or 
to amuſe the Enemy. Upon a 
March they are frequently ſent 
upon Flanks of the Army, to 
diſcover the Enemy if near, 
and to prevent the Army's be- 
ing ſurprized. 

Party-Bleu, area Company 
of Villains who infeſt the Roads 
in the Netherlands; they be- 
long to neither Army, but rob 
both Sides, without any Regard 
to Paſſes. 

PATEE, a ſmall Work not 
unlike a Horſe Shoe, that is to 
ſay, an Elevation of Earth of 
an irregular Form, but for the 
moſt part oval, having a Para- 
pet; it is generally raifed in 
marſhy Grounds, to cover the 
Gate of a Place; it has only a 
fore-right Defence, and has 
nothing to flank it. 

PAT ROUILLE, is a Night 
Watch, conſiſting of 5 or 6 
Men commanded by a Serjeant, 
who are ſent from the Guard 
to walk in the Streets, and pre- 
vent Diſorder. 

PAVILION, an old Term 
for a Tent, ſee T ent. 


PET 


Pay- Maſter, is he who is 
entruſted with the Payment of 
a Regiment. 

PEDRERO, a ſmall ſort of 
Guns uſed on the Quarter- 
Decks of Ships; ſome of them 
have Breeches to ſcrew out, ſa 
that they receive the Charge 
that way. 

PENTAGON, is a Figure 
bounded by five Sides or Poly- 
ons, which form ſo many 
Angles, capable of being forti- 
hed with the like Number of 
Baſtions. 

PETARD, is an Engine of 
Metal ſhaped like a Sugar-Loaf, 
or Hizh-Crawn'd- Hat, made 


for breaking open Gates, Draw* 
Bridges, Barricades, Barriers 
&c. its Length is 7 or 8 Inches» 
the Diameter of the Mouth is 
five Inches, and that at Bot- 
tom one and a half; the Thick- 
neſs of Metal at the Neck is 
half an Inch, and that of the 
Breech 12 or 15; its Charge of 
Powder is 5 Pound, or there- 
about., and it weighs about 55 
E 3 or 
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or 60. 
and itronger Petards, and there 
are likewiſe ſmaller: The ficit 
are employed in breaking open 
ſtrong reinforced Gates, and 
the la ſuch as can make but 
ſmall Reſiſtance. When the 
Petard is loaded with Powder, 
it is put upon a ſtrong piece of 
Plank covered with a Plate of 
Iron on the outſide, which 
covers the Ouverture, being 
hollowed a little for the Pur- 
poſe; the Place where they join, 
is done over with /Yax, Pitch, 
Rojin, &c. to inforce the Et- 
fect. This being done, it is 
carried to the Place deſigned to 
be blown up, where joining the 
Plank exactly to the Gate, the 
Petard is ſtayed behind, and 
ficcd by a Fuſee, that the Pe- 
tardeer may have time to get 
off. They are ſometimes uſed 
in Counter-Mines, to break 
through into the Enemies Gal- 
leries to diſappoint their Mines. 

PETARDEER, is he who 
loads, fixes and fires the Pe- 
tard, and ought to be a Man of 
Courage, for he is oſten ex- 
poſcd. 

PICKET), is a ſmall poin- 
ted Staff ſhod with Iron, which 
ſerves to mark out the Angles of 
a Foriification, and the princi- 
pal Parts, when the Engineer 
is tracing a Pian upon the 
Ground with a Line. There 
are likewiſe ſmall pointed Stakes, 


There are much larger 
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which ſerve to drive through 
Faſcines or Gazims, to kee 
them faſt when the Earth is bad, 
or the Work raiſed in haſte, 

Pickets, are likewiſe the 
Stakes which the Troopers drive 
before their Tents, about two 
Yards Diſtance; from one to 
another of theſe P:ickets, ig 
ſtretched a Rope called the 
Picket-Rope, to which they tie 
their Horſes. 

Picket, is likewiſe a Stake of 
nine or ten Foot high, fixed in 
the Ground, and ſtanding up- 
right; round the Foot of it ate 
ſmall Sticks with ſharp Points: 
This is at the Head of each 
Regiment of Horſe, to puniſh 
Crimes that do not deſerve 
Death, by putting the Crimi- 
nal with his Foot on one of 
theſe ſmall pointed Sticks, and 
tying up his Hand to a Ring 
above his Head, ſo that he nei- 
ther ſtands nor hangs, nor can 
he ſhift his Foot, nor change 
Feet to eaſe himſelf, 

PIECE H Ordnance, in- 
cludes all ſorts of great Gun: 
and Mortars. Battering- Pie- 
ces, are the large Guns uſed at 
Sieges for making the Breaches, 
ſuch as the 24 Pounder and the 
Culverin; the one carrying 24, 
and the other 18 Pound Ball. 
Field-Pieces are 12 Pounders, 
Demi-Culverins, 6 Pounders, 
Sakers, Minions, and 3 Poun- 
ders, which march with the 
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Army, and encamp always be- 
hind the ſecond Line, but in 
Day of Battle are in the Front. 
A Soldier's Firelock is likewiſe 
called his Piece. | 

PIKES, are the Arms car- 
ried by Pike- Men, who uſed 
formerly to be a third part of 
the Company, but they are now 
turned to Muſquetecrs. 

Half- Pike, is the Weapon 
cartied by an Officer of Foot, 
and differs from a Pte, becauſe. 
it is but 8 or 9 foot long, and 
the Spear is ſmalier and nar- 
rower. 


PILE or Pyramid of Bombs 


or Ball, which is the way of 


diſpoſing them in Magazines, 


is the piling them up regularly 
in the Courts of the Aſenal, as 
may be ſeen at Woolwich; as 
ſuppoſe 385 Bombs to be made 
in a Pile, the firſt muſt be Jaid 
in a Square of 10 on each Side, 
which makes 100 in the firſt 
Bed, and let halfa Foot in the 
Ground; to the end, the great 
Weight which comes above 
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them may not force them to 
ſlide out, for then the whole 
Pile falls: The ſecond Bed will 
be 81, which is 9 of a Side, 
and muſt be laid on the va- 
cant Space which happens be- 
tween every 4 Bombs of the 
firſt Bed; and the third Bed 
being eight of a Side, 1s fixty 
four laid the ſame way, and 
ſo to the Top of the Pile; 
which will terminate in one 
Bomb making a Pyramid, 
whoſe Baſis is a Square. 

PIONEERS, are ſuch as 
are commanded in from the 
Country, to march along with 
an Army for mending the 
Ways, for working on En- 
trenchinents and Vortifications, 
and for making Approaches 
buc che Soldiers are moſt gene- 
tally employed in all theſe 
things. 

PIVOT), is a piece of Iron 
or Braſs rounded at the Point, 
that it may turn eaily round 
in a Piece or Sole of Iron or 
Braſe, hollowed to receive it. 

PLACE, ſigniſies a Fortreſs 
or Town fortified regularly or 
irregularly, and is often uſed ; 
and when we ſay it is a ſtrong 
Place, &c. 

Place of Arms in a Town, is 
a Space left near the Center of 
the Place, where generally the 
Grand Guard is placed, and 
where the Soldiers of the Gar- 
riſon come to draw up in Bat- 

® talia, 
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falia, to mount the Guard, 
from whence they are marched 


to their particular Poſts. On 


an Alarm, the Soldiers who 
are not on Guard, are to repair 
thither with their Arms. In 
Places regularly fortified, the 
Place of Arms ought to be in 
the Center, and of a Figure 
like that of the Polygon; its 
Greatneſs ought likewiſe to be 
proportioned to the Pelygon. 
Place of Arms of an Attack, 
or of a Trench, is a Fs with 
a Parafet, or an Epaulment to 
cover a Body of Horſe or Foot, 
where they may be at their 
Arms to withſtand the Salltes 
of the beſieged. The Places 
moſt convenient for making 
Places of Arms, are ſuch as can 
eaſily ſuccour one another, and 
ar out of ſight of the Deſences 
of the Place betieged, as Hol- 
eus, or hollow Ways, eſpe- 
cially if they croſs one another, 
ſor their Depth ſerves as a Pa- 
rapet to cover the Infantry: If 
they have not that natural 
Depth, they may ſupply that 
Deſect with Gabioms, Sand- 
Bags, or whatever can hinder 
the Beſiegers from ſeeing into 
it. If there be a 7% made 
round it, it is called a Redoubt, 
In carrying on the Trenches, 
there muſt be ſuch Redoubts 
raiſed at convenient Diſtances 
to lodge the Infantry, which 
have the Guard of the Trenches. 
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Place of Arms of a Camp, is 
the Piace choſen at the Head 
of the Camp for the Army, to 
form themſelves in Line of 
Battle, for a Review, or the 
pe FE 

lace of Arms of a Troops 
Horſe, FARES U 
the Place where the Troop or 
Company are aſſembled. 

Plan, Greund-Plot, or Ich- 
ngraphy in Fortification, is the 
Repreſentation of the firſt or 
fundamental Tract of a Work, 
ſhewing the Length of its Lines, 
the Quantity of its Angles, the 
Breadth of the Dztches, Thick- 
neſs of the Rampart and Para- 
pets, and the Diſtance of one 
part from another: So that a 
Plan repreſents a Work, ſuch 
as it would appear, if it were 
cut equal with the Level of the 
Horizon, or cut off at the Foun- 
dation. But it marks neither 
the Heights nor Depths of the 
ſeveral Parts of the Works, 
which is properly profile, and 
which exprefles only the 
Heights, Breadths and Depths, 
without taking notice of the 
Lengths. As Architects, before 
they lay the Foundation of 
their Edifice, make their De- 
ſign on Paper, by which Means 
they find cut their Faults; fo 
an £rgineer, before tracing his 
Works on the Ground, ſhould 
make Plans of his Deſigns upon 


P aper, to the end he may do 


nothing 
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nothing without ſerious Deti- 
beration. Plans are very uſe- 
ful for Generals or Governours, 
in either attacking or defend- 
inga Place, in chufing a Camp, 
determining Attacks, conduct- 
ing the Approaches, or in exa- 
mining the ſtrength and weak- 
neſs of a Place; eſpecially ſuch 
Plans as repreſent a Place with 
the Country about it, ſhowing 
the Rivers, Fountains, Mar- 
ſhes, Ditches, Valleys, Moun- 
tains, Moods, Houſes, Churches, 
and other Particulars, which 
happen about a Place. 


PLANES or Maadriers, are /: 
Pieces of Oak very thick and 


broad, ſee Madrier. 
PLATES. The Priſe- 
Plates, are two Plates of Iron 
on the Cheeks of a Gun-Car- 
riage from the Cape-/quare to 
the Center, through which 
the Pr:i/e-Bolts go, and on 
which the Hand-Sptke reſts, 
when it poiſes up the Breech 
of the Piece. Brea/t-Plates are 
the two Plates on the Face of 
the Carriage, one on each 
Cheek. Train-Plates, are the 
two Plates on the Cheeks, at 
the Train of the Carriage. 
Dulidge-Plates, are the fix 
Plates on the W heel of a Gun- 
Carriage, where the Fellows 
are joined together, and ſerve 
to ſtrengthen the Dulidges. 
PLATFORM, in general, 
is an Elevation of Earth on 
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which Cannon is placed, ſuch 


as the Mounts on the Middle 


of Curtins: But it is like- 
wiſe a ſort of Baſtion conſtruc- 
ted on a Re-entring Angle, 
when its twoFaces make a right 
Line. Platform of a Battery, is 
a Floor of Boards nailed down 
upon Sleepers, ſloping a little 
towards the Embraſure, for the 
Guns to run upon, and to keep 
the Wheels from ſinking into 
the Ground. The Slope ſerves 
to diminiſh the Reverſe of the 
Piece, and for the more eaſy 
running her up to her Embra« 
ure, Each Gun has generally 
a Platſorm for her ſelf. See 
Battery. 

PLATOON, or rather 
Pelton, a ſmall ſquare Body of 
Muſqueteers, ſuch as is uſed to 
be drawn out of a Battalion of 
Foot, when they form the 
Hollow Square to ftrengthen 
the Angles. The Grenadiers 
are generally thus poſted. 
Pelton is the French Word, 
only the vulgar Corruption has 
brought it to be pronounced 
Platoon. 

PONIARD, a ſort of Short 
Sword uſed in Spain and Italy. 

Point-Blank of a Gun, is the 
diſtance ſhe throws a Ball in a 
ſuppoſed direct Line; the Gun 
being laid at no Elevation, but 
levelled parallel to the Horizon. 
I ſay, ſuppoſed direct Line, be- 
cauſe it is certain, and eaſil 

P. 4 proved, 
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proved, that a Ball cannet fly 


any part of its Range in a right 


Line; but the ſwifter it flies, the 
nearer it approaches to a right 
Line; or the leſs crooked its 
Range. 

POLYGON, is a Figure 
of more than four Sides, and is 
either regular or irregular, ex- 
terior or interior. 

Polygon regular, is whoſe 
Angles and Sides are equal. Tt 
has an Angle of the Center, 
and an Angle of the Polygon. 
The Center of a regular Poly- 
gon, is the Center of a Circle, 
which circumſcribes the Pely- 
gon, that is, whoſe Circumfe- 
rence paſſes through all the 
Angles of the Figure. 

Irregular Polygon, is whoſe 
Sides and Angles are unequal, 

Exterior Polygon, is the Lines 
drawn touching the Points of 
the Flank Angles, when a Place 
is fortified inwards, 

Interior Polygon, is to fortify 
outwards, which makes the 
Angles of the Polygon to be the 
Angles of the Gorge, fo that 
the whole Baſtion is without the 
Polygon. 

PON TON, is a Boat of 
Lattin, about 8 Yards Jong, 
and 2 broad ; the Form of it is 
a long Square, having a large 
Ring at each Corner ; it is laid 
upon a Carriage when the Ar- 
my marches, and drawn by 5 


Horſes, Each Boat has an An- 
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Cheſts belonging to it. The 
Baulks are about 5 or 6 Inches 
ſquare, and about 7 Yards long, 
'The Cheſts are Boards joined 
together by wcoden Bars, about 
a Yard broad, and 4 Yatds 
long. When there is occaſion 


for uſing theſe Boats, they are 


ſlipped into the Water, and 
placed about two Yards aſun- 
der, each faſtned with an An- 
chor, having beſides, a ſtrong 
Rope, which runs through the 
Rings, and 1s faſtened on each 
ſide of the River to a Tree or a 
Stake made very faſt in ths 
Ground. The Baulks are laid 
croſs the Boats, at ſome Diſ- 
tance from one another, and 
the Cheſis upon them joined 
cloſe, which makes a Bridge 
ina very ſhort time for Horſe, 
Foot or Artillery to march 
over. 

PORT-FIRE, is a Com- 
poſition of Meal-Potuder, Sul- 


phur and Salipeter, ram'd into 


a Caſe of Paper, but not very 
hard; it is about 9 or 10 Inches 
long, and is uſed to fire Guns 
or Mortars inſtead of Match, 
but then it is cut into pieces of 
about an Inch long, and put 

in a Linſtock or Cleſt Stick. 
POST, is any fort of 
Ground, fortified or not, where 
a Body of Men can fortify 
themſelves, or be in a Condi- 
tion of fighting an Enemy. To 
relieve 
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relieve a Poſt, is to go upon 
Guard in a Poſt. 

Poſt of Honour ; the Ad- 
vance-Guard is a Poſt of Ho- 
nour ; the Right of the two 
Lines is the Pot of Honour, 
and is always given to the eldeſt 
Regiments; the Left is the 
next Po/?, and is given to the 
next eldeſt, and ſo on; the 
Center of the Lines is the Po? 
the leaſt honourable, and is 
given to the youngeſt Regi- 
ments. 

Advance-Poſt, is a Spot of 
Ground ſeized by a Party to ſe- 
cure their Front, and cover the 
Pots behind them. 


POSTERN, is a ſmall door | 


in the Flank of a Baſtion, or 
other part of a Garriſon, to 
march in and out unperceived 
by the Enemy, either to relieve 

= Works, or to make Sal- 
es. 

POUCH; a Grenadier's 
Pouch, is a ſquare Caſe or Bag 
of Leather, with a Flap over it, 
hanging in a Strap of about two 
Inches broad, over the left 
Shoulder, in which he carries 
his Grenades, 

POWDER, is a Compo- 
ſition of Sulphur, Saltpeter, and 
Charcoal, The Sulphur and 
Charcoal take fire, and the 
Saltpeter makes the Crack. 

POUNDER, as a 24 Poun- 
der, is a Gun carrying a Ball 
of 24 Pound ; its Diameter is 6 
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Inches, the length is from ten 
to twelve Foot long, it is a 
good battering Gun. Twelve 
Peuunder,is a Gun carrying a Ball 
of twelve Pound, the Diameter 
is four Inches and 5 eighths, its 
length from eight to ten Foot. 
Six Pounder carries a Ball of 
ſix Pound, its Diameter is three 
Inches and ſix eighths, its 
length from ſeven to eight Foot; 
and three Pounder, carries a 
Ball of three Pound, the Dia- 
meter of the Bore is three In- 
ches, and the length of the 
Piece about ſix Foot, or fix 
and an half, 

PROVOST-MARSHAL / 
an Army, isone appointed to ſe- 
cure Deſerters, and other Cri- 
minals ; he is to go often abroad 
round the Army, to hinder the 
Soldiers from pillaging ; he in- 
dites offenders, and executes 
the Sentence which is pronoun- 
ced ; he likewiſe regulates the 
Weights and Meaſures of the 
Army, and the Price of all ſorts 
of Proviſions. 

PROFILE; Engineers to re- 
preſent the Heights, Depths and 
Thickneſs ofa Work, with the 
Depth and Breadth of the 
PFeſſees, &c. do it by profile or 
Oribegraphy, which ſuppoſes the 
Work to be cut perpendicularly 
from Top to Bottom. The 
following Figure ſhows the 
Prefile of a Rampart, Fauſe- 


bray, 


E 


PRO 
bray, Foſs, Covert-Way, and 
Eſplanade ; every thing is ex- 
plained by letters, and the pro- 
per Names ſet down. 


'The EXPLANATION of the 
Figure. 


1, 2, 3, 4+ The Solidity of the Ram- 
art, 
1, 2. The Baſis of the Rampart. 
3, 4. The Top of the Rampart. 
3, 5. The Height of the Rampart. 
1, 3. The Interior Talus, or Slope of the 
Rampart. 


2, 4+ The Exterior Talus of the Ram- 
art 


3, 7. The Terre: plein. 

7, 4. The Baſis of the Parapet. 

7, 15. The Banquett. 

8, 13. The Interior Talus of the Para- 


4, 14. The Exterior Talus of the Pa- 
rapet. 
12, 13. The Superior Talus of the Pa- 
r a pet. 
9, 13 · The Interior Height of the Pa- 
rapet. | 
10, 12. The Exterior Height of the Pa- 
rapet, 
4. The Cordon. 
11, 16, 17. The Fauſebray with its Ban- 
tte. 
17, 18. The Lifiere or Nrm. 
18, 19, 20, 21. The Feſs. 
18, 20. — Scarpe. 
19, 21. Counter ſcarp. 
22. The Cunette. ae 
6, 21. The Depth of the Foſs, 
I9, 23. The Covert-Way. X 
23, 24, 25. The Glacis or Parapet of 
the Covert-Way. 
23, 24. The Height of the Parapet 
of the Covert-Way, with its Ban- 
uett. 
23, 25. The Baſis of the Glacis. 
24, 25. The Pent er ſlope of the Gla 
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QUADRANT, or Quar- 


ter of a Circle, is an Inſtru- 
ment of Braſs or Wood uſed by 
Gunners, in pointing Guns to 
an Object, and by Bombardeers, 
in elevating their Mortars ; it is 
made of two Pieces of Wood 
joined at right Angles, one of 
which is longer than the other, 
that it may enter the Muzzle 
of the Piece; they are joined 
by a Quarter of a Circle, which 
is divided into ninety Degrees, 
the Center of which is where 
the two Pieces join, from 
whence there hangs a Thread 
with a Plummet, which marks 
the different Elevations of Pie- 
ces, and the greatneſs of the 
Angles. The way of uſing it, 
is by putting the longeſt Side 
into the Muzzle of the Piece ; 
the Plummet falls perpendicu- 
larly, and marks the Angle on 
the Quadrant; when the Gun 
or Mortar is elevated to the De- 


gree defired, it is kept there by 


Coins of Wood put under the 
Breech of a Gun, or betwixt 
the Bracket-Bolts of a Mortar. 

QUADRAT ; to quadrat a 
Piece, is to ſee whether it is 
duly placed in its Carriage, and 
that the Wheels be of an equal 


Height, 
0m ſignifies the ſpar- 
ing Mens Lives, and giving 


AQUA 
good Treatment to a vanquiſh'd 
Enemy. 

Quarter in General, is the 
Ground on which a Body of 
Troops encamp, and ſignifies 
likewiſe the Troops encamped; 
as to beat up the Enemies 
Quarter, is to drive them from 
the Ground or Encampment. 


Quarter of an Aſſembly, is the 


Place where Troops meet to 
march in a Body, and is the 
ſame with a Place of Rendez- 
vous. 

Quarter at à Siege, is the 
Encampment upon one of the 
moſt principal Paſſages round 
about a Place beſieged, to pre- 
vent Relief and Convoys: 
When it is commanded by the 
General, it is called the Head 
Quarters of the Army : When 
the Camp is marked out about 
a Place beſieged, then the 
Quarters are ſaid to be diſpoſed : 
When great Detachments are 
made from a Quarter for Con- 
voys, &c. ſuch a Quarter is 
ſaid to be weakened. 

Head Quarters, is the Place 
where the General of an Army 
has his Quarters : It is generally 
near the Center of the Army. 
The Quarters of the Generals 
of Horſe, are in the Villages that 
happen between the Right and 


Left Wings; the Generals of 


Foot are often in the ſame Vil- 
lage with the General. 
Quarter entrench'd, is a Place 


6 fortified 


J% 
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fortihed with a Ditch and Pa- 


rapet, to ſecure a Body of 
Troops. 


inter- JQuarters, are ſome- 


times taken for the Space of 
Time included between the 
leaving the Camp, and taking 


the Field; but they are more 


properly the Places where the 
Troops are lodged during the 
Winter. g 
Duarters of Refreſhment, is 
the Place where the Troops 
that have been much fatigued 
are ſent to refreſh themſelves, 
during a part of the Campaign; 
that having refreſhed and re- 
covered themſelves, they may be 
ready to take the Field again. 
Duarter-Maſter of Horſe, is 
a Warrant-Othcer appointed 
by the Colonel, he takes up the 
Ground for the Troop, and 
divides it, in allotting ſo much 
for each Tent ; he receives the 
Orders, keeps a Lift of the 
roop, viſits the Stables, and 
takes care of the Arms, He 
marches in the Rear of the 
Trop, but in Camp his Tent is 
pitched in the Front. In in- 
ter- Quarters he receives and 
diſtributes the Fortage to the 
Troop. Each Troop has a 
Duarter-Maſter. 
Drvarter-Maſter of Fort, is 
an Officer who takes care of 
encamping the Regiment, for 


there is but one to a Regiment 


of Foot : He attends the Quar- 
ter- Maſter-Gener al upon A 
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March, to know where the 
Ground is for the Regiment, 
which he divides among the 
Companies. 
Quarter-Maſter-General, is 
a conſiderable Officer in an At- 
my, and ought to be a Man of 
great Judgment and Experi- 
ence, and to underſtand Geo- 
graphy ; and ſince his Province 
is to mark the Marches and 
Encampments of an Army, he 
ſhould know the Country per- 
fectly well, all the Rivers, 
Plains, Marſhes, Woods, 
Mountains, Paſſages, Defiles, 
c. even to the ſmalleit Brook, 
The Evening before a March, 
he receives the Orders and 
Rout from the General, and 
appoints a Place for the Quar- 
Maſter of Foot and Horſe to 
meet him next Morning, with 
whom he marches to the next 
Camp, where being come, and 
having viewed the Grround, he 
marks out to the Quarter- Ma- 
ters the Ground allowed each 
Regiment for their Camp ; he 
chuſes the Head-Duarters, and 
appoints the Villages for the 
General-Officers of the Army, 
where they ſhall quarter; he 
appoints a proper Place ſor the 
Encampment of the Train if 
Artillery ; he carries the Army 
a Forraging, and plants the 
Covering-Party, for their Se- 
curity, at all the Paſſes round 
them, and aſiſts in diſtribut- 
ing 
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ing the inter- Quarters to the 
Army. 

Quarter-N peeling of a Body 
F Men, is turning the Front 
where the Flank was; which 
is done to the Right by the Man 
on the Right Angle, keeping 
his Ground, and facing about 
while the reſt wheel. 

Quit your Arms, is a Word 
of Command in the Foot, when 
they lay down their Arms, at 
which they ſtand up, till they 
are ordered to the Right about, 
at which they march clear of 
their Arms and diſperſe; but 
upon the Beat of Drum they 


run to their Arms with a 
Huzza, having their Swords 


drawn, and the Point upward. 


RABINET, a ſmall fort of 
Ordnance between a Falconette 
and a Baſe, ſeldom uſed, 

To RAISE a Siege, is to 
give over the Attack of a Place, 
and to quit the Works thrown 
up againſt it, and the Poſts 
taken about it, If there beno 
Cauſe to fear a Sally from the 
Place, then the Siege may be 
raiſed in the day time, by ſend- 
ing firſt the Sick and wounded, 
the Baggage, the Sutlers, bro- 
ken Cannon and Mortars, and 
if poſſible, all the Inſtruments 
which have been uſed in the 
Siege. The Artillery and Am- 
munition may follow, and a 
ſtrong Rear- Guard muſt face 
the Beſiegers, in caſe they 
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ſhould offer to charge the Rear. 
But if thete be any Fear of an 
Enemy in Front, this Order 
muſt de altered accordiug to 
the Prudence of the General, 
and as the Nature of the Coun- 
try will allow. 

To raiſe a Plan ,a Fortreſs, 
is the meaſuring wi rds and 
Geometrica! Initrim u, the 
Length of the Line, the 


Capacity of the Angic-, t by 
knowing the Lens eh, 
and Thickneſs c 4 Hoe 
rent Parts of a Fortificatin, it 
may be repreſ ented in ſmallupon 


Paper, ſo as to know the Advan- 
tages and Difadvantages t. 
RAMPART, is an Eleva- 


tion of Earth round a Place, ca- 


pable of covering the Puillingg 
from View, and from ting 


— 
the Cannon of an Ermomy, a3 
lixewiſe of raiſing toe that 


defend it, that they mas il 
cover the Country ab it, A 
Rampart ought to be {i "4! 611 
both Sides; that is, tte i: 
of Earth which compoic+ = 
Rampart, ought to be large 
Bottom than at Top, mor 
leſs, according to the Natu.. 
of the Earth: It ought to ©: 
broad enough to allow the 
marching of Waggons and 
Cannon, befides the Parapet 
which is raiſed on it; its I hic«- 
neſs is generally about 12 Fa- 
thom, with the Talus or Slope. . 
The Earth which makes the 

Rams 
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Rampart, is taken from the 
outſide of it, becauſe then the 
Rampart and Foſs are made at 
the ſame time; from which it 
follows, that their Proportions 
depend on one another ; for 
fince the Rampart is made of a 
certain Bigneſs, the Fe muſt 
be dug deep enough to afford 
Farth for the Rampart, the 
Parapet and the Eſplanade. 

RENDEZVOUS, is the 
Place appointed by the General, 
where all the Troops which 
are to compoſe his Army, are 
to meet at a Day prefixed. 

RANK, is the Order or 
ſtreight Line made by the Sol- 
diers of a Battalion or Squadron, 
drawn up Side by Side; this Or- 
der was eſtabliſhed for the 
Marches, and for regulating 
the different Bodies of Troops 
and Officers which compoſe an 
Army or a Battalion. Doub- 
ling of the Ranks, is the put- 
ting two Ranks into one. 

RATION, is a Portion of 
Ammunition, Bread or For- 
rage, diſtributed to every Man 
in the Army. A Foot Soldier 
receives a Ration of Bread, 
which is a Pound and a half 
for each Day; and a T reoper a 
Ration of Bread, and another 
of Forrage. 

RAVELINS, are Works 
raiſed on the _— be- 
fore the Curtin of a Place, and 
ſerve to cover the Gates of a 
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Town, and the Bridges. They 
conſiſt of two Faces forming a 
Saliant Angle, and are deſen- 
ded by the Faces of the neigh- 
bouring Ba/tions. The Half. 
Moons which cover the Points 
of the Baſtions, have their De- 
fences from the Ravelins. They 
are the moſt in uſe of all Out- 
Works, and are by the Soldi- 
ers moſt commonly called 
Half- Moons. They ought to 
be lower than the Works of the 
Place, that they may be under 
the Fire of the Beſieged, in 
caſe the Enemy ſhould endea- 
vour to lodge themſelves there, 
Their Parapets, as thoſe of all 
Out- Works, ought to be Can- 
non-Progf; that is to ſay, a- 
bout 18 Foot thick; their 
Ramparts ought to be the half 
or third of one of the Flanks 
of the Place, and the Breadth 
of their Moats half the Breadth 

of the Maat of the Place. 
REAR / an Army, or of 2 
Battalion, ſignifies generally, 
either the hindmoſt part of the 
Army, or Battalion, or the 

Ground behind it. 

Rear-Guard, is that Body of 
the Army which marches after 
the Main Body; for the March 
of an Army is always compoſed 
of an Advance Guard, a Main- 
Body, and a Rear-Guard; the 
firſt and laſt commanded by a 
General-Officer in Perſon. The 
Old Grand-Guards of the 
Camp, 
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Camp, are always the Rear- 
Guard of the Army, and are 
to ſee that every thing come 
ſafe up to the new Camp. 


Rear- Half- Files, are the 
three hindmoſt Ranks of the 
Battalion, when it is drawn 
up ſix deep. 

Rear-Line of an Army en- 
camped, or ſecond Line, is al- 
ways 400 or 500 Yards diſtant 
from the firſt Line, which 
is likewiſe called the Front- 
Line; theſe two Lines run pa- 
rallel, and have ſometimes a 
third, which is called a Reſerve. 

Rear-Rank, is the laſt Rank 
of a Battalion, when drawn up. 

RECOILE, or Revere of a 
Gun, is its running back when 
fred, which is occaſioned by 
the ſtruggling of the Powder in 
the Chamber, and its ſeeking 
every way to fly out. Guns, 
whoſe Vents are a little for- 
ward in the Chace, recoil moſt, 
To leſſen the Recoil of a Gun, 
the Platforms are generally 
made ſloping towards the Em- 
braſures of the Battery. 

ECRUITS, are new Men 
raiſed to ſupply the Places of 
ſuch as have loſt their Lives 
in the Service, or are ren- 
dered unſerviceable by Age or 
Wounds, Recruit- Hor/es, are 
the Horſes brought up for com- 
pleating the Regiments of Horſe 
or Dragoons every Year. 

RECTANGLE, ſce Ang/c, 


RED 
REDANS, or Indented 


Works, are Lines or Faces form- 
ing, ſallying, and Re- entring 
Angles flanking one another, 
and are generally uſed on the 
Sides of a River, which runs 
through a Garriſon Town. 
They were uſed before Baſtions 
were, and are by ſome thought 
preferable to them. 
.REDOUBTS, are ſquare ' 
Works of Stone raiſed without 
the Glacis of a Place, about 2 
Muſquet-Shot from the Town, 
with a Foſs round them, hav- 
ing Loop-Holes for the Muſ- 
queteers to fire through ; ſome- 


times they are of Earth, hav- 


ing only a Defence in Front, 
ſurrounded with a Parapet and 
Foſs : Both the one and the 
other ſerve for detached Guards 
to interrupt the Enemies 
Works. They are ſometimes 
made for the Angles of the 
Trenches, for covering the 
Work-men againit the Sallies 
of the Garriſon, The Length 
of their Sides may be from ten 
to twenty Fathom ; their Fa- 
rapet, having two or three 
Banguetts, muſt be about nine 
or ten Foot thick, and their 
Foſs the ſame, both the Breadth 
and Deepneſs; they contain a 
Body of Men for the Guard of 
the Trenches, and are likewiſe 
called Places of Arms. 
REDUCE @ Place, is to 
oblige the Governour to ſurrey. 


der 


A 


REG 


der it to the Beſiegers, by Ca- 
pitulation. 

REDUIT, Caſilo, or Don- 
john, is a Place more particu- 
larly entrenched and ſeparated 
from the reſt by a Foſs. There 
is generally in each of them a 
high Tower, from whence 
the Country round the Place 
may be diſcovered. | 

REFORM ; to reform, is to 
reduce a Body of Men, by ei- 
ther disbanding the whole, or 
only breaking a Part, and re- 
taining the reſt ; or ſometimes 
by incorporating them into o- 
ther Regiments. 


REFORMD-OFFICER, . 


is one whoſe Trop or Company 
is broke, and he continued in 
wholeor half Pay, doing Duty 
in the Regiment ; he preſerves 
his Right of Seniority, and 
continues in the Way of Pre- 
ferment. 

REGIMENT, is a Body 
of Men either Horſe or Foot, 
commanded by a Col:net, Lieu- 
tenant-Colanel, and Major; 
each Regiment of Foot is di- 
vided into Companies, but the 
Number of Companies differ; 
though in England our Regi- 
ments are generally thirteen 
Companies, one of which is 
always Grenadeers. Regiments 
of Horſe are moſt commonly 
fix Troops, but ſome of nine. 
Dragoon Regiments, are gene- 
rally in time of War eight 


RE M 


Troops, and in time of Peace 


but fix. Each Regiment has a 
Chaplain, and a Surgeon. Some 


German Regiments conſiſt of | 


2000 Foot, and the Regiment 
of Piccardy in France of 6000, 
being 120 Companies, at 50 in 
a Company. | 
REGULAR-ATTACKS, 
are ſuch as are made in form, 
that is, by Regular Approaches. 


REINFORCED-RING f + 


a Gun, is that next the Turni- 
ons, between them and the 
Vent. 
a Gun, is from the Baſe Ring 
to the Reinforced- Ring, being 
much thicker of Metal than 
any other part of the Piece, be- 
cauſe of the great Force of the 
Powder. 


REINFORCEMENT 75 


an Army, is an Addition of freſh 


Troops to ſtrengthen an Ar- 
my, and to enable them to go 
on with an Enterprize. 
RELIEVE; to relieve the 
Guard, is to put freſh Men 


upon the Guard. To relive 


the Trenches, is to rclieve the 
Guard of the Trenches, by 
ſending off thoſe who have been 
there upon Duty before. 

REMOUNT ; 0 remount 
the Cavalry of Dragoons, is to 
furniſh them with Horſes in the 
room of thoſe which have been 
either killed or diſabled. 


RESERVE, is a Body of | 


Troops ſometimes drawn out 


The reinforced part of 


of | 
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of the Army, and encamped by 
themſelves in a Line behind the 
other two Lines. See Camp. 
RETIRADE, is a Trench 
with a Parapet, But Reti- 
rade or Coupure, is moſt or- 
dinarily taken for a Retrench- 
ment formed by the two Faces 
of a Re-entring Angle in the 
Body of a Place, after the firſt 
Defence is ruined, and the Be- 


| fieged obliged to abandon the 

Head of the Work, without 
I quitting it entirely; therefore, 
| while ſome are making Head 


to the Enemy, others ought to 


Þ be buſy in making the Retirade, 


which is only a ſimple Barricade 


or Retrenchment thrown up in 


haſte, with a ſort of Fes be- 


I fore it; it depends upon the 
Knowledge of the Engineer to 
direct, and the Honour of the 
Officers and Soldiers to work 
at ſuch a time, ſince they do it 
for the Defence of their Li- 
berty; and no Officer ought to 
think it below him to carty 
I Faſcines, or to throw up Earth 
to cover himſelf. The Ret:- 
rade ought to be raiſed as high 
as poſſible; and ſome Fourneaus 
or Fougades made under it, to 
blow up the Enemies Lodg- 
J ments. 


RETREAT, or Tattou, is 


J a Beat of the Drum in the 
Evening, at the firing of a 
Piece, called 
Piece, at which the Drum- 


the Warning- 


RET 


Major, with all the Drums of 
the Battalion, except ſuch as 
are upon Duty, beats round 
the Regiment ; the Drums of the 
Duarter-Guards, of the Gene- 
ral's Guards, and all other ſmall 
Guards, do likewiſe beat, the 
Trumpets at the ſame time 
ſounding at the Head of their 
reſpective Troops. This is to 
warn the Soldiers to forbear 
firing, and the Centries to chal- 
lenge till break of Day, that 
the Reveille is beat. The Re- 
treat is likewiſe called ſetting 
the Watch. 

RETRENCHMENT, is 
any Work raiſed to cover a 
Poſt, and fortify it againſt an 
Enemy, ſuch as Faſcines load- 
ed with Earth, Gabions, Bar- 
rels of Earth, Sandbags, and 
generally all things that can 
cover the Men, and ſtop the 
Eremy. But it is more parti- 
cularly applicable to a Vis bor- 
dered with a Parapet; and a 
Poſt ſort fied thus, is called 
Poſt retrenched, or ſtrong Poſt, 
Retrenchments are either gene- 
ral or particular. 

General Retrenchments, are 
new Fortifications made in a 
Place be eged, to cover the 
Detendants, when the Enemy 
become Mafters of a Lodg- 
ment on the Fortification, that 
they may be in a Condition of 
diſputing the Giound Inch by 
Inch, and of putting a Stop to 

F the 


RET 
the Enemy's Progreſs, in Ex- 
pectation of Relief. As, if the 


Beſieged attack a Tenaille of 
the Place which they judge the 
weakeſt, either by its being ill 
flanked, or being commanded 
by ſome neighbouring Ground ; 
then the Beſiegets make a great 
Retrenchment, incloſing all that 
part which they judge in moſt 
Danger. Theſe ought to be 
fortified with Ba/tions and De- 
mi-baſtions, with a good Foſs, 
and ſhould be higher than the 
Works of the Place, that they 
may command the old Works, 
and give the Beſiegers great 
Trouble in covering them- 
ſelves; they ought likewiſe to 
be countermined. 

Particular - Retrenchments, 
are ſuch as are made in the Ba- 
tions, when the Enemy are 
Maſters of the Breach, 'I hey 
can never be made but in full 
Baſtions, for in empty or hol- 
low Baſtions there can be made 
only Retirades. "Theſe parti- 
cular Retrenohments are made 
ſeveral Ways, according to the 
time they have to cover them- 
ſelves; ſometimes they are 
made before-hand, which is 
certainly the beſt; and a Re- 


trenchment made before-hand, 


requires no more Men for its 
Defence, than if it were not 
made, becauſe they never de- 
fend it till the principal Work 
be loſt, The Parapets of ſuch 


RHI 


Retrenchments- ought to be five 
or {ix Foot thick, and 5 Foot 


high, with a large and deep | 
Foſs, from whence ought to 


run out ſmall Fougades and 
Countermines. 


RETURNS of a Mine, are 
the Turnings and Windings of | 


the Gallery; ſee Gallery and 


Mine. 
Returns of a Trench, are the 


Turnings and Windings which 
form the Lines of the Trench, 
and are as near as they can be 


made parallel to the Place at- 
tacked, to ſhun being infiladed, 


Theſe Returns, when followed, 


make a long Way from the 


End of the Trench to the Head, 


which going the ſtreight way is 


very ſhort, but then the Men 


are expoſed. 


REVEILLE, is a Beat of 


the Drum about break of Day, 
to advertiſe the Army that it is 


day Light, and that the Cen- 


tries forbear challenging. 


REVERSE, ſignifies on the 


Back, or behind. So we ſay, 
Reverſe View, a Reverſe com- 
manding Cround, a Reverſ: | 


Battery, &c. 
REVIEW, is the drawing 


out all, or Part of the Army 


in Line of Battle, to be viewed 
by the General, that he may 
know the Condition of the 
Troops. 
RHILAND-ROD, 


is 2 


Meaſure of two Fathom, or | 
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ROL 
twelve Foot, uſed by the Dutch 
Engineers. 

RHOMB, is a four ſided 
Figure, whole Sides are equal, 
but the Angles unequal, 

RHOMBOIDE, is a four 
fided Figure, whoſe Angles and 
oppoſite | Sides are equal, but all 
its four Sides are not equal. 

RID EA U, is a riſing 
Ground or Eminence com- 
manding a Plain, which is 
ſometimes near parallel to the 
Works of a Place. It is a great 
Diſadvantage to have Rideaus 
near a Fortification, eſpeci- 
ally when they ſhoot from far, 
and terminate on the Counter- 

ſcarp; for they not only com- 
mand the Place, but likewiſe 
facilitate the Enemies Ap- 
proaches. 

Rideau, is likewiſe a Trench 
covered with Earth, in form of 
a Parapet to cover the Soldiers, 

ROLL; Mu/ter- Roll, is a 
Scroll oft Parchment, which 

each Captain gives the Muſler- 
Maſter, on which are writ 
the Names of the Soldiers of His 
Company. 

To roll in Duty, is when 


| Officers of the ſame Rank take 


their Turns unon Duty, as 
Captains with Captains, and 
Subalterns with Subalterus, and 
command accord ug to the Se- 
niority of their Commilkons, 


ROLLERS, are round Pie- 


ces of Wood of about 9 Inches 


ROU 


diameter, and four Foot long, 
which ſerve in moving !. dor 
tars from one Place to another, 
when it is near, by ra ſing the 
fore part of the Bed ſo high, 
that one of theſe Rollers may be 
laid under it; then puſhing the 
Bed forwards, and laying ano- 
ther in its Way, and another 
before that, and fo on: Thus 
the Mortar is with little trouble 
brought to another Place. 
ROUND, is a Night //atch 
commanded by an Officer, who 
goes round the Rampart of a 
Garriſon, to liſten if any thing 
be ſtirring without the Works, 
and to ſee that the Centries be 
diligent upon their Duty, and 
that every tling be in order: 
In ſtrict Garriſons, the Rounds 
go every quarter of an Hour, 
that the Rampart may ſtill be 
furniſhed : The Centtries ought 
to chalienge at a diftance, and 
ale to reſt their Arms as the 
Round paſtes, letting no Man 
c me near tiem. Wenn the 
Ruud is near tic Corps de 
G le, the Centry cal. .luud, 
IL cemes there; wen it is 
Alti! wered, the Roved; he ſays, 
Stand, and cail- ior the C or- 
poral of the Guard, e 
ing his Sword, cala, Ihe comes 
. ad is anfreied, T be 
Round; then, ler him who has 
the Mara Alduance, T he Cor- 
poial receives the Word win 
his Sword drawn, and pointed 
F 2 at 
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at the Heart of him who gives 
it, When the Major goes the 
Round, the Officers of the 
Guard receive him with two 
Muſqueteers, and give him the 
Word only once, which is 
when he goes his Round- Ma- 
jor. When the Governour goes 
his Round, the Officers draw 
out the Guard without Arms, 
and ſend four Muſqueteers to 
receive him at ten Paces Diſ- 
tance, and give him the Word 
as often as he pleaſes to demand 
it: All other Rounds, without 
Exception, are obliged to give 
the Word to the Corporal of 
the Guard. 

To RUN the Gauntlet, is a 
Puniſhment for conſiderable Of- 
fences ; when a Soldier is ſen- 
tenced to run the Gauntlet, the 
Regiment is drawn out, and 
make a Lane, each Soldier 
having a Switch in his Hand ; 
the Criminal's Shoulders and 
Back are naked, and as he runs 
along, every one has a Stroke 
at him; while he runs, the 
Drums beat at each end of the 
Lane; ſometimes he runs three 
times, ſometimes 5, and ſome- 
times 7 times, according to the 
Nature of the Offence. 


8. 
SAFE-GUARD, is a Pro- 


tection granted by a Prince or 
his General to ſome of the Ene- 
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mies Lands, to preſerve them + 


from being plundered. It ſig- 
nifies likewiſe a Trooper, who 
ſtays at the Entry of a Place 
protected, to hinder Soldiers 
which ſtraggle off from the 
Army, from committing any 
Diſorder. 

SAKER, isa Piece of Ord- 
nance,. carrying a Ball of five 
Pound and a Quarter weight; 


the Diameter of the Bore is; 


Inches and 9 Sixteenths of an 
Inch; the Length of a Gun 
about 8 or 9 Foot; it is a very 
good Field-Piece, and is always 
a part of the marching Ar- 
tillery. 

SALLY, is when the Be- 
ſieged march out a part of the 
Garriſon in the Night time, to 
attack the Beſiegers in their 
Works, to nail their Guns, 
and to hinder the Progreſs of 
their Approaches. When a 
Place beſieged is weak in Men, 
they make few Sallies ; but 
when the Garriſon is ſtrong, 
and the Inhabitants nume- 
rous, the Governour ought to 
diſturb the Enemy by frequent 
Sallies, which cught to be as 
ſecret as poſſible. Thoſe who 
make the Sally, are to be arm- 
ed with ſhort Arms, and are 
to have Grenades, Firepots, 
Gouderons and Pioneers, to 
deſtroy and level the Enemies 
Works, 

To SALUTE a Prince or 

Perſon 


SAN 


Perſon of extraordinary Qua- 
lity at his coming into a Gar- 
riſon, is the firing of the Can- 
non round the Place : Likewiſe 
in the Field, when a Regiment 
is to be viewed by a King or 
his General, the Drums beat 
a March as he approaches, and 
the Officers ſalute one after 
another as he paſſes by, ſtep- 
ping back with the right Foot 
and Hand, and bowing the 
Spears of their Half Pikes to 
the Ground, and afterwards 
recovering them Gently, and 
bringing up the Foot and Hand, 
and planting them. As ſoon 
as they have ſaluted, they are 
to pull off their Hats without 
bowing, but ſtanding upright, 
The Enfigns falute all toge- 
ther, bringing down their Co- 
lours near the Ground directly 
before them at one Motion, 
and having taken them up a- 
gain gently, lift their Hats, If 
it be a Review of the Army, 
every Battalion is to ſalute with 
Pikes and Muſquets charg'd. 
SAND-Bags, are Bags con- 
taining about a cubical Foot of 
Earth; they are uſed for raiſ- 
ing Parapets in haſte, or to re- 
pair what is beaten down; 
they are of uſe when the 
Ground is rocky, and affords 
no Earth to carry on their Ap- 
proaches, becauſe they can be 
eaſily brought from far, and 
removed at will. The ſmaller 


their Approaches, 


SAP 


Sand- Bags contain about half a 
cubical Foot of Eaith, and 


ſerve to be placed on the Supe- 
rior Talus of the Parape:, to 
cover thoſe behind, who fire 
through the Embraſures or In- 
tervals Jeft betwixt them. 
SAP, is the digging gradu- 
ally deep under the Earth, to 
paſs under the Glacis, and 
open a Way to come under 
Cover to the Paflage of the 
Moat. After they have over- 
come all the Obſtacles which 
the Beſicged have oppoſed to 
hinder the Advancement of 
and that 
notwithſtanding their frequent 
Sallies, they are at laſt got near 
the Foot of the Glacis, the 
Trench is carried ditectly 
forwards, the Workmen co- 
vering themſelves the beſt way 
they can, with Blinds, Wool 
packs, San:'-Bag:, or Man'e- 
lets upon Wheels; when they 
are got to the Foot of the Gla- 
cis, they maze Epaulments or 
T raverſes on eaci. Side to lodge 


F 9 2u good 


SAU 
a good Body of Men, The Sap 


is made five or fix fathom from 
the Saliant Angle of the Glacis, 
where the Men are only cover- 
ed ſide-ways, whereſore they 
lay Planks over head, with 
Hurdles and Earth above them. 
Having by this means obliged 
the Enemy to quit the Covert- 
Way, the Pioneers, with Man- 
telets W ool-packs, or Sand- 
bags, make immediately a 
Lodgment, covering them- 
ſelves the moſt advantageouſly 
they can, from the Fire of the 
oppoſite Baſtion, 
SARRAZINE, is the ſame 
with Herſe or Portcullis, ſee 
Herſe. a 
SaAClssE, is a long train 
of Powder ſewed up in a Roll 
of pitci?'d Cloth, of about two 
Inches diameter; the Uſe of 
it is to fire Mines, or Caittons; 
the length of it muſt reach from 
the Mine to the place where 


the Engineer is to fire it, to- 


ſpring the Mine. 
SAUCISSONS, ate Faggots 
or Haſcincs, uſed in covering of 
Men, or making Epaulments, 
They differ from the ordinary 
Faſcines, becauſe they are made 
of thicker Wood or Branches 
of Trees, and tied at both 
ends and in the middle, and 
are about a foot and a half or 
two foot thick, and four foot 
long. They ate good to ſtop 
Paſſages, and being mixed with 


SEN 


Earth and Faſcines to make 
T raverſes over a wet Ditch, 
SCALADE, or Eſcalade, is 
a furious Attack upon 2 Wall 
o Rampart, contrary to Form, 
and with no Precaution, catri- 
ed on with Ladders, to inſult 


the Wall by cpen Force. 


SCALE, is a right Line di- 
vided into equal Parts, repre- 
ſenting Miles, Fathoms, Pa- 
ces, Feet, Inches, or any other 
Meaſure; it is uſed in making 
Plans upon Paper, in giving 
each Line its true Length. 

SCARP, or Eſcarpe, is the 
Interior Talus or Slope of the 
Ditch next the Place, at the 
Foot of the Rampart or Liziere. 

SCHENOGRAPHY, 
which is likewiſe called Profile 
or /7ew, is the natural Repre- 
ſentation of a Place, ſuch as it 
appears to us, when we look 
upon it, from without, conſi- 
d-ring its Situation, the Form 
of its Walls, the Number and 
Figure of its Steeples, and the 
Tops of its Buildings, both 
publick and private, 

To SCOUR a Line, is to 
flank it ſo as to fee directly a- 
long it, that a Muſquet-Ball 
entring at one end, may fly to 
the other, leaving no place of 
Security. 

SENIORITY, is the dif- 
ference of time betwixt the 
railing of two Regiments, 
whereby the one is ſaid mY 
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SER. 


ſo much Senior than the other; 


all Regiments take place ac- 
cording to Seniority. The dif- 
ference of time betwixt the 
Date of two Commiſſions 
makes the one Senior to the 
other; and all Officers of the 
ſame Rank, roll by the Senio- 
rity of their Commiſſions. 
SERGEANTS, are Staff- 
Officers in a Company of Foot, 


and are obliged to keep a Liſt 


of the Soldiers and their Lodg- 
ings, and to viſit them often ; 
they are to teach the Company 
the Exerciſe of their Arms, 
and how they are to keep their 
Ranks and Files; their - Poſt 
on a March is on the Flanks, 
to cauſe the Company to march 
in good Order, A Sergeant of 
each Company is to be on the 
Parade at Night, to receive the 
Orders and the Word from 
the Adjutant, which he is to 
carry to his Captains and Sub- 
alterns: When the Adjutant 
comes, theSergeants place them- 
ſelves in a Ring with him, ac- 
cording to the precedency of 
their Companies, with their 
Hats on the Spearsof their Hal- 
bards; and after he has given 
them the Orders, he whiſpers 
the Word to the firſt Sergeant, 
who gives it to the next, and 
ſo on, till it come to the 
youngeſt, who gives it to the 
Adjutant. They acquaint the 
Officers who are to go next 


SID 


upon Duty ; they viſit the 
Mens Arms, and diſtribute 


Ammunition to them. 
Chain- Shot, is two whole or 
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half Bullets joined together, ei- 
ther by a Bar or Chain of Iron, 
which allows them ſome liber- 
ty aſunder, ſo that they cut and 
deſtroy whatever happens in 
their way, and are very ſer- 
viceable in a Sea Battel, tocut 
the Enemies Sails, 

SHOULDER Va Baſtion, 
is where the Face and the 
Flank meet. 

SIDES of Horn-works, Te- 
nailles, Crown-works, &c. are 
thoſe parts of their Ra parts 
which reach from the Burdec 
of the Foſs of the Place, to the 
Head of the Work, whi.h 11 
Horn-works and Tenails ar: 
parallel; ſometimes theſe Side; 
are no longer than the reach of 
a Mautquet-Shot, and are then 
defended trom the Faces of th2 
Place; but when they are lon- 
ger, they have either Flank 
made in the long Sides, which 
are then ſaid to have Shoulders; 
or elſe they are indented or 
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made with Redans, or with 
T raverſes or croſs Entrench- 
ments in the Ditch. 

SIEGE, is the Encamp- 
ment of an Army entrenched 
and fortified round a place with 
an Intention to take it. When 
a General deſigns to beſiege a 
Place, he muſt firſt order it to 
be inveſted by a Body of Horſe, 
under the Command ofa Lieu- 
tenant-General, to prevent a- 
ny Succours from entering the 
Place. The method of en- 
camping in a Siege differs from 
that on a March; for in a 
Siege the Army ſurrounds the 
Place that nothing may enter, 
and lies without Cannon-ſhot 
of the Town. If the Place be 
ſituated on a River, part of the 
Army is detached to the other 
ſide ; and Bridges of Commu- 
nication are made above and 
below the Town, with Re- 
doubts guarded by a Body of 
Foot. If the Place be encom- 
paſſed with Mountains, they 
poſſeſs all the Heights from 
whence they can gaul the Ene- 
my. At a Siege the Army en- 
camps with their Backs to the 
Place ; Battalions and Squa- 
drons interlined. The Engi- 
neers trace the Lines of Cir- 
cumvallation and Contravalla- 
tion, with Redoubts and An- 
gles, at proper Diſtances, and 
every Regiment works at the 
Place appointed them. The 
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Line of Circumvallation is 
without the Camp to prevent 
Succours. The Line of Con- 
travallation, is that betwixt the 
Army and the Place, and it 
covers the Beſiegers from the 
Sallies of the Garriſon. When 
the General has diſpoſed his 
Camps, placed his Guards, 
and eſtabliſned the Lieutenant- 
Generals to command in the 
particular Quarters, with Or- 
ders for their Conduct, he goes 
with the Engineers to view the 
Place, and orders the Attack 
in the Quarter he judges the 
weakeſt; but becauſe it is dif- 
ficult to find two places ſituated 
after the ſame manner, ſo it is 
hard to make two Sieges in the 
ſame way; for there are ſome 
Towns, where without open- 
ing Trenches, the Beſiegers 
advance immediately and lodge 


themſelves on the Counter- - 


ſcarp, by the Facilitation of 
Hollow Ways, Ruins, Cavi- 
ties, or weak Suburbs. And 
there are others, where the 
Ground is better managed, 
where within Cannon-ſhot of 
the Out-works, there is no- 
thing which can facilitate the 
Enemies Approaches. To ſuch 
ſort of places, which are not 
the worſt, there muſt be Tren- 
ches and Approaches to gain 
the Ground foot by foot, which 
renders ſuch Sieges dangerous 
and very long, becauſe of ma- 


ny 
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ny Accidents which happen 
daily in the Attacks, Sallies, 
and Mines, and other Accidents 
of War. 

To make or form a Siege, 
there muſt be an Army ſuffici- 
ent to furniſh five or ſix Re- 
liefs for the Trenches, Pioneers, 
Guards, Convoys, Eſcorts, and 
what elſe may happen: An 
Artillery, with Magazines fur- 
niſhed with a ſufficient quanti- 
ty of Ammunition, and Pro- 
viſions: And an Hoſpital with 
Phyſicians, Chirurgeons, &c. 
and Medicines. 

To turn a Siege into a Block- 
ade, is to give over the Attacks, 
and poſſeſs all the Avenues 
leading to the Place, to hinder 
any Succours or Convoys get- 
ting into it, with a Deſign to 
take it by Famine. 

SILLON, is a Work raiſed 
in the middle of a Foſs, to de- 
fend it when it is too wide: It 
has no particular Form, ſome- 
times being made with little 
Baftions, Halt-Moons, and 
Redans, which are lower than 
the Works of the Place, but 
higher than the Covert-Way. 
This Work is now called En- 
velope. 

SIXAIN, an antient Order 
of Battle for ſix Battalions , 
which, ſuppoſing them all in a 
Line, is formed thus. The ſe- 
cond and fifth Battalions ad- 
vance and make the Van, the 


s 
firſt and ſixth fall to the Rear, 
leaving the third and fourth to 
form the Body. Each Batta- 
lion ought to have a Squadron 
on its Right, and another on 
its Left. Any number of Bat- 
talions produced of the num- 
ber ſix, may be drawn up by 
this Order; ſo 12 Battalions 
may be put in two Sixains, and 
18 Battalions in three S:xains. 
SKIRMISH, a ſudden En- 
counter between two ſmall Bo- 
dies of Men, without Order. 
To SPIN Hay, is to twiſt it 
up in Ropes very hard for an 
Expedition in the Winter time; 
each Trooper carrying as much 
as he can behind him. 
SPUNGE of a Gun, is a 
long Staff put into a roll of 
Wood, which is covered over 
with a Sheep-skin, the Wool 
outwards, to ſpunge and clean 
the Gun. As ſoon as the Gur 
has fired, a Matroſs is ready 
with the Spunge, while another 
claps his Finger on the Vent to 
ſtop the Air, and ſtifle what 
Fire may remain in the Cham- 
ber. The Spunge, Rammer, 
and Ladle, after the Gun is 
loaded, are laid under her be- 
twixt the Wheels. 
SQUADRON, is a ſmall 
Body of Horſe, compoſed of 3 
Troops, each 50 Troopers, 
making 150, and ſometimes 
200, when the Troops are 
larger, but never above that ; 


becauſe 
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becauſe a greater number can 


never be advantageouſly poſted, 


nor have room to act in narrow 
Grounds. The eldeſt Troop 
takes always the Right of the 
Squadron ; the ſecond the Leſt, 
and the youngeſt- the Centre. 
A Squadron is always drawn 
up three deep, that is to ſay, 
in three Ranks; having the 
length of a Horſe, or rather 
more between Rank and Rank 
The Standard is always in the 
Centre cf the firft Rank. When 
the Army is encamped, a Sgua- 
dron of Horſe is allowed 30 
Paces for their Front, ard 30 
Paces Interval between one 
Squadron and another; on a 


March the Squadrons of the 


ſame Column ought to keep a 


convenient diſtance. 
SQUARE Battalion of Men, 
is that which 1s compoſed of an 
ual number of Men in Rank 
and File, or when the number 
of Men in each File, is equal 
to the number of Men in each 
Rank. Square Battalion of 
Ground, is when the Ground 
of the Flanks is of the ſame 
Extent, as the Ground of the 
Front and Rear. To make a 
ſquare Battalion of Men, whoſe 
number is known, as 50, take 
the neareſt Radix or ſquare 
Root, which is ſeven, for the 
number of Men in Rank and 
File. To makea ſquare Batta- 
lien of Ground, the number 
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being likewiſe determined, as 
6o, Manſon Mallet ſays, that 
Number muſt be muliplied by 
3, Which is the number of feet 
that every Man takes in Front, 
and the Product 180 divided 
by 7, Which is the number of 
Feet that each Man taketh up 
in deepneſs, or the diſtance of 
the Ranks; the Quotient is 25 ; 
the ſquare Root of which is 5, 
which is the number of Men in 
each File; and if by this Ra- 
dix 5, you divide 60, the Quo- 
tient id 12 jor the number of 
Men in each Rank. 

Hollow Square, is a Body of 
Foot diawn up with an empty 
ſpace in the mid./le fir the Co- 
lours, D:ums and Baggage, 
facing, and covered by the 
Pikes every way, to oppoſe the 
Horſe. 

STANDARD, is a piece 
of Silk or Damask, about a ſoot 
and a half ſquare; on which is 
embroidered, the Arms, De- 
vice, or Cypher of the Prince, 
or of the Colonel: It is fixed 
on a Launce about 8 or 9 Foot 
long, and carried in the Cen- 
tre of the firſt Rank of the 
Squadron; in rainy or bad 
Weather, it has a Caſe of Lea- 
ther over it. 

STAR-REDOUBTS are 
now out of Uſe. They were 
made with Saliant and Re-en- 
tring Angles, and had from 5 
to 8 Points; and each of their 

Sides 
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Sides or Faces was from 12 to 
25 Fathom long. 

SUB-BRIGADEER, is a 
Poſt in the Troops of Guards, 
next under a Brigadeer. 

Sul-Lieutenant, is an Officer 
in Regiments of Puſelcers 
where there are no Enſigns, 
having a Commiſſion as young- 
eſt Lieutenant, and Pay only as 
Enſign; but takes p:ace of all 
Enſigns, except the Guards, 
 Subſiſtence, is the Money 
paid to the Soldiers weekly, 
not amounting to their full Pay, 
becauſe their Cloaths, Accuu- 
trements, Tents, Bread, &c. 
are to be paid; it is hkewile the 
Money paid the Officers upon 
Accompt, till their Accompts 
be made up, which is general- 
ly oncea Year, and then they 
are paid their Arrears, 

Sub- diviſions, are the letter 
Parcels, into whicha Regiment 
is divided in marching, being 
half the greater Divilions, 

Surface, in Fortification, is 
that part of the exic:tor Side, 
which is terminated by the 
Flank prolonged or extended, 
and the Angle of the neareſt 
Baſtion. The D« uble of this 
Line with the Curtin, is equal 
to the exterior Side. 

SUTLER, is he who fol- 
lows the Army to ſell all ſorts 
of Proviſions to the Troops. 
They pitch in the Rear of each 
Regiment, and about the Ge- 
nerals Quarters, 
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SWALLOWS-TAIL, is 
an Out-Work differing only 
from a ſingle Tenaille, in that 
its Sides are not parallel, like 
thoſe of a Tenaille; but if pro- 
long'd, would meet and form 
an Angle on the middle of the 
Curtin; its Head or Front is 
compoſed of two Faces form- 
ing a Re-entring Angle. This 
Work is extraordinary well 
flanked and defended by the 
Works of the Place, which 
diſcover all the Length of its 
long Sides. But their great 
Fault is their not covering ſuf- 
hciently the Flanks of the op- 
polite Baſtions, 
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TAIL of the Trenches, or 


Opening of the Trenches, is the 
Poſt where the Beſiegers begin 
to break Ground to cover 
themſelves from the Fire of the 
Place, in advancing the Lines 
of Approach, 

TALUS, is the Slope given 
to the Rampart or Wall, that 
it may ſtand the faſter. All 
Ramparts ought to have a Ta- 
lus on each fide; that is, they 
ought to be broader at the Ba- 
ſis, than at the Top: the one 
is called the Exterior Talus, 
and the other the Interior Ta- 
lus. And there is likewiſe a 
ſuperiour Talus. See Profile. 

Exterior Talus, is the Slope 

given 
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given to a Work, on the ſide 
towards the Country, and ought 
to be as ſmall as poſſible, that 
the Enemy may not find it eaſy 
to be mounted, either by Sca- 
lade or otherwiſe. But if the 
Earth be not good, the Talus 
muſt be large, that it may keep 
it up the better. In ſuch a caſe 


it were good to ſupport the 
Earth with a Wall, which the 


French call Chemiſe, when it is 


not thick, and otherwiſe Reve- 
tement, which ſignifies cloath- 
ing or fencing, to make the 


Earth laſt longer, and to ſave 


the making too large a Talus. 
This Wall ought to have a 
ſmall Talus of a fifth or ſixth 
part of its height, and for a 
Reinforcement it is generally 
ſupported in the inſide by Coun- 
ter-forts, or a ſort of Buttreſſes. 
Interior Talus, is the Slope 
of the Work next the Town, 
which is much larger than that 
of the outſide; and has at the 
Angles of the Gorge, and ſome- 
times in the middle of the Cur- 
tin, Ramps, or ſloping Roads, 
to mount upon the Terre: plein 
of the Rampart. The Interior 
Talus of the Parapet, ought to 
be very ſmall, that the Men 
may with more eaſe fire over 
it. See Profile. YE 
Super wr Talus of the Para- 
pet, is the Slope on the top of 
the Parapet, marked 13, 12, 
in the Figure at Profile, T his 
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Slope allows the Soldiers to de- 
fend the Covert Way with 
ſmall Shot, which they could 
not do were it level. 


TAT TO, ſee Retreat. 
TEMOINS, is a French 


Term ſor the pieces of Earth 


left ſtanding as Marks or Wit- 
neſſes, in the Foſſees of Places 
they are emptying, to the end 
they may know exactly how 


many cubical Fathoms of Feet 


of Earth has been carried away, 
thereby to pay the Work- men. 

TENAILLE, is an Out- 
Work longer than broad, 
whoſe long Sides are parallel; 
and is either ſingle or double. 
There are likewiſe Tenailles in 
the Foſs. 

Single Tenaille, is a Work 
whoſe Front is advanced to- 
wards the Country, having two 
Faces forming a Re-entring 
Angle; its two long Sides ter- 
minate on the Counterſcarp, 
oppoſite to the Angle of the 
Shoulder. 

Double Tenaille, is a Work 
whoſe Front having four Faces, 
forms two Re-entring, and 
three Saliant Angles; its long 
Sides are likewiſe parallel, and 
terminate on the Counterſcarp, 
oppoſite to the Angle of the 


Shoulder. Both the ſingle and 


double T enailles have this fault, 
that they are not flanked or de- 
fended at the Re-entring An- 
gle, becauſe the heighth of the 

Parapet 
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Parapet hinders the Soldiers 
from diſcovering before that 
Angle. Therefore Tenailles are 
only made when there is not 
time enough to make Horn- 
works. The Ramparts, Pa- 
rapets, Foſſes, Covert-Way, 
and Glacis of Tenailles, are 
the ſame with other Out- 
Works. 

Tenaille in the Fifs, is a low 
Work raiſed before the Curtin 
in the middle of the Foſs, and 
is of three different ſorts. The 
firſt is compoſed of a Curtin, 
two Flanks, and two Faces. 
The Rampart of the Curtin, 
including the Parapet and Ta- 
lus, is but five Fathom thick, 
but the Rampart of the Flanks 
and Faces is ſeven. The ſe- 
cond is compoſed only of two 
Faces, made on the Lines of 
Deſence, whoſe Rampart and 
Faces are parallel. The third 
differs from the laſt, only in 
having its Rampart parallel to 
the Curtin of the Place, All 
theſe ſorts are very good De- 
fences for the Foſs, and lie ſo 
low, that they cannot be hurt 
by the Beſiegers Cannon, till 
it be on the Covert- Way, 

Tenaille of a Place, or Front 
of a Place, is what is compre- 

ended between the Points of 
two Neighbouring Baſtions, as 
the Faces, the Flanks, and the 
Curtin. So it is ſaid, The E- 
nemy attacked the whole Te- 
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naille of a Place, when 
made two Attacks on the Fa- 
ces of the two Baſtions. 


TERRE-PLEIN of a Ram- 


— 


part, is the Horizontal Super- 


ficies of the Rampart, between 
the Interior Talus and the 
Banquett ; 'tis on the Terre- 
plein, that the Defendants go 
and come; it is likewiſe the 
Paſſage of the Rounds. 

To TERTIATE à Piece, 
is to examine whether it has 
the due thickneſs of Metal in 
every place, and whether it be 
true bored. 

TOISE, is a Meaſure uſed 
by the French Engineers in all 
their Fortifications, and is ſix 
Foot; a ſquare Toiſe is 36 
ſquare Feet, and a cubical Toiſe 
is 216 cubical Feet. 

TOMPION, is a Stopple 
of Wood or Cork, which is 
uſed in loading a Mortar ; it is 
exactly fitted for the mouth of 
the Chamber, and is drove 
hard in after the Powder, and 
the Bomb is placed above it; 
it ſerves by confining the Pow- 
der, to make it burſt out with 
the more Violence. Tompion 
is likewiſe a Stopple of Wood 
for the Mouth of the Mortar or 
Gun, to keep out the Rain. - 

TRANSUM, is a piece of 
Wood which goes a-croſs be- 
twixt the Cheeks of a Gun- 

Carriage, orofa Gin, to keep 
them fixed together ; each 
Tranſum 
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Tranſum in a Carriage is ſtreng- 
thened by a Bolt of Iron. 

TRAVERS, is a Trench 
with a little Parapet, ſometimes 
two, one on each fide ; to ſerve 
as a Cover from the Enemy 
that might come on their 
Flank : ſometimes it is cover- 
ed over-head with Planks, and 
loaded with Earth. They are 
very advantageous in ſtopping 
an Enemy's Way, and to pre- 
vent being enfiladed. They 
are likewiſe a good Defence in 
adry Foſs, in making the Pa- 
rapet on the fide next the op- 
poſite Flank. 

Traverſe in à wet Foſs, is 
made by throwing into the 29% 
over againſt the place where 
the Miner is to be put to the 
Foot of the Wall, abundance of 
Sauciſſons, Joyſts, and other 
pieces of Wood, with Faſcines, 
Stones, Earth, and all other 
other things which can help to 
fill up the Foſs, and be capable 
of carrying a Gallery for ſuch 
as uſe it. 

Traverſe is likewiſe a Wall 
of Earth or Stone croſs a 
Work which is commanded, 
to cover the Men. 

To Traverſe a Gun or Mor- 
tar, is to bring her about with 
Hand- ſpikes to the Right or 
Left, till ſhe is pointed exactly 
at the Object. 

Trench, which is likewiſe 
called Lines of Approach, and 
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Lines of Attack, is a Way hol- 
lowed in the Earth, in Form 
of a Foſs, having a Parapet 
towards the Place beſieged, 
when the Earth can be remov- 
ed; orelſe it is an Elevation 
of Faſcines, Gabions, Wool- 
Packs, and ſuch other things 
that can cover the Men, and 
that does not fly in pieces or 
ſplinters to hurt them: This 
is to be done when the Ground 
is rocky, but when the Earth 
is good, the Trench is carried 
on with leſs trouble; and the 
Engineer is to demand only 
Proviſion of Spades, Shovels, 
and Pickaxcs, to enlarge the 
Trench 5 Foot deep, and 2 
Fathoms wide. The greateſt 
Fault a Trench can have, is to 
be enfiladed ; to prevent which 
they are uſually carried on with 
Turnings and Elbows. As the 
Trenches are never carried on 
but in the Nigh'-time, there- 
fore the Ground ouyht to be 
exactly viewed, in the Day, 
On the Angles or Sides ot the 
Trench, there ought to be 
Lodgments or Epaulments in 
form of Traverſes, to hinder 
the Sallies of the Garriſon, and 
favour the Advancement of the 
Trenches, and to ſuſtain the 
Work- men. Theſe Lodgments 
are ſmall Trenches fronting the 
Place beſieged, and joining the 
Trench at one end. The Plat- 
forms for the Batieries are 

made 
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made behind the Trenches, 
the firſt at a good Diſtance, to 
be uſed only againſt Sallies of 
the Garriſon; as the Ap- 
proaches advance, the Batte- 
ries are brought nearer, to ruin 
the Defences of the Place, and 
diſmount the Artillery of th 

Beſieged: The Batteries for the 
Breaches are made, when the 
Trenches are advanced near 
the Covert-Way. It there be 
two attacks, there muſt be 
Lines of Communication or 
Boyaus between the two, with 
Places of Arms, at convenient 
Diſtances. The T renches ought 
to be fix or ſeven foot high 
with the Parapet, which ought 
to be five Foot thick, and have 
Banquetts for the Soldiers to 
mount upon. 

Returns of a Trench, arethe 
Elbows and Turnings, which 
form the Lines of Approach, 
and are made as near as can be 
parallel to the Defences of the 
Place, to prevent their being 
enhladed. 

To mount the Trenches, is to 
mount Guard in the T renches, 


To relieve the Trenches, is to 


relieve the Guards of the 
Trenches. To diſmount the 
Trenches, is to come off the 
Guard of the Trenches. To 
cleanſe or ſcour the Trenches, is 
to make a vigorous Sally upon 


the Guard of the Trenches ; 
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forcing them to quit theGround, 
breaking down the Parapat, 
filling up the Trench, and nail- 
ing their Cannon. 
Counter-Trenches, are Tren- 
ches made againſt the Beſieg- 

s, which conſequently have 
their Parapet turned againſt the 
Enemies Approaches, and are 
enfiladed from ſeveral Parts of 
the Place, on purpoſe to-render 
them uſeleſs to the Enemy, if 
they chance to be Maſters of 
them; but they ought not to 
be enfiladed or commanded by 
any Height in the Enemies 
Poſſeſſion. 

TROOP of Horſe or Dra- 
goons, is a (mall Body of about 
50 or 60; ſometimes more, 
ſometimes leſs; commanded by 
a Captain. Each Troop has, 
beſides a Captain, a Lieute- 
nant, Cornet, Quarter-Ma- 
ſter, and thiee Corporals, who 
are the loweſt Officers in a 
Trop. A Regiment of Light 
Horle in England, conſifls of 
ſix Troops, and ſometimes 
nine. 

Trop; 10 beat the Trop, is 
the ſame with Aſſembly ; ſee 
Aſſembly. 

TRUMPET, Each Troop 
of Horſe has two Trumpets. 
The found of the Trumpet be- 
fore a March, is to Boot and 
Saddle, at which the Troopers 
get themſelves ready to mount ; 

this 
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this is ſounded when the Drums 
beat the General. When the 
Aſſembly is beat, the Trumpet 
ſounds t Horſe, and they all 
mount; the third is to march. 
The Trumpets likewiſe ſound 
a Charge in Day of Battle, and 
the Retreat at Night. 
TRUNIONS of a Gun, are 

the two Pieces of Metal ſtick- 
ing out on the ſides of a Piece, 
by which it ſwings in its Car- 
riage. They are generally the 
Diameter of the Ball of the 
Piece in Length, and their Di- 
ameter is the ſame with the 
Diameter of the Ball. The 
Axis of the Trunions, is equal 
with the lowermoſt Side of the 
Chace of the Gun. 
Trunion-Ring, is that Or- 
nament or jutting out a little 
before the Trunions. 


V. 


VAN, or Van-Guard, is 
that part of the Army which 
marches in the Front. See 
Guard. 

VEDET TE, is a Centry 
on Horſe- back, or a Trooper 
upon a Centry Poſt. His 
Horſe Head is towards the 


Place from whence any Dan- 


ger is feared, and his Carabine 
is advanced with the Butt End 
againſt his right Thigh; when 


VIE 


the Army lies encamped, there 


are Vedettes poſted at all Ave- 
nues, and on all riſing Grounds, 
to watch for its Security; 

To VIEW a Place in order 
to beſiege it, which the French 
call Reconnoitre, is when the 
General accompanied by the 
Engineer, rides round the Place, 
obſerving the Situation of it, 
with the Nature of the Coun- 
try about it; thereby to judge 
of the moſt convenient Place for 
opening the "Trenches, and 
carrying on the Approaches; 
to find out proper Places for en- 
camping the Army, ſor the 
Lines of Circumvallation and 
Contravallation, and for the 
Park of Artillery. 


To View or Reconnoitre an 


Enemy, is to get as near their 
Camp as poſſible, to ſee the 
Nature of the Ground, and the 
Avenues to it, to find out the 
Strength and Weakneſs of their 
Encampment, where they may 
be beſt attacked, or whether it 
be proper to hazard bringing 
them to Action. Parties of 
Horſe, are generally ſent out 
to view the Enemies March, to 
know whither it tends, there- 
by to gueſsat their Deſigns, and 
to regulate the Motions of the 
Army accordingly. 

To view or reconnoitre, is 
likewiſe when the Quarter- 


Maſter-General, with a ftrong 
Party 
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Party of Horſe, goes to view 
the Ways for the March of the 
Army, and to find the moſt 
convenient Place for an En- 
campment. „ 
VOLUNTEERS, are Per- 
ſons of Quality, who ſerve in 
the Army, without being en- 
gaged to any Captain; but upon 
their own Expence are rzady 
upon ail Occaſions to gain Ho- 
nour aad Preferment, by expo- 
ling tl.emſelves in the Service, 


Wn, 
WADD, is a Stopper 'of 


Hay or Straw. forced into a 
Gun upon the Powder, to keep 
it cloſe in the Chamber ; when 
it is home at the P@gwder, the 
Gunner gives it generally three 
thumps with the ä 
Head. 

WAD-HOOK or Vorm, 
is a ſmall Iron turned * e 
wiſe, like a Screw, and p 
upon the end of a long SHE, 
to draw out the Wad of a Gun 
when ſhe is to be unloaded. 

Waggon-Maſter-General, is 
he who has the ordering and 
marching of the Baggage of 
the Army. On a Day of March, 
he meets the Baggage at the 
Place appointed in the Orders, 
and marſhals it according to the 
Rank of the Brigade or Regi- 
ment each Waggon belongs to, 


WHE 


and marches it accordin ing to the 
Rout given him, which is ſome- 
times in one Column, ſome- 
times in two; ſometimes after 
the Artillery, and ſometimes the 
Baggage of each Column fol- 
lows their Reſpective Column. 

WARNING-PIECE, is the 
Gun which fires every Night 
about Sun-Set, to give Notice 
to the Drums and Trumpets of 


the Army, to beat and found. 


the Retreat or Tattou, which 


is likewiſe called ſetting the 


Watch. 

WELL, is a Depth ſunk in 
the Ground by the Miner, from 
whence he runs out Branches 
or Galleries in Search of the 
Enemies Mine to diſappoint it, 
or to make a Mine. 

WHEEL, is a Word of 
Command, when a Batta- 
lion is to alter their Front. 
When a Battalion is to wheel 
to the Right, every Man moves 
and wheels from the Left to 
the Right, only the Man on 
the right Angle turns very 
ſlowly, being as it were the 
Hinge on which the reſt move. 
When a Battalion is comman- 
ded to wheel to the Lefr, the 
Soldier on the left Angle turns 
ſlowly, while the Right wheels 
from the Right to the Left. 
When the Word of Command 
I heel, is given to a Diviſion of 


Men upon a March, if it be ta 
G 


the 
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the Right, the Right-hand Man 
keeps l. ie Ground, turning only 
on the Heel, while the Left- 
hand Man moves about quick, 
till he makes an even Line 
with the Right-hand Man. If 
it be I heel to the Left, the con- 
trary is to be obſerved. To 
wheel by ſingle Ranks, if it be 
to the Right, the Right-hand 


Man of each Rank turns on 


his Heel, while the Left- hand 
Men move round, and the 
whole are formed into one 
Rank, fionting as their Flank 
was before. To reduce them 
into Ranks again, the Left- 
hand Men turn on their Heels, 
while the Right-hand Men 
move round. The motion of 
wheeling is of great uſe, if a 
Battalion be threatned with an 
Attack upon its Flank, or if 
there be a Deſign of falling 
upon the Enemies Flanks. 
Squadrons of Horſe wheel af- 
ter the ſame manner. 
WiCKET, is a ſmall Door 
in a Gate of a fortified Place, 
at which a Man on Foot may 
get in, which is ſometimes 
opt ned when the Gate is or- 
dered to be kept ſhut. The 


Height of it is about three Foot 


al da half, and the Breadth two. 
WINDAGE Va Gun, is 
the Difference between the Di- 
ameter of the Bore, and the 

Diameter of the Ball; for ſince 


WOR 


the Balls are rough, if they were 
not ſomewhat leſs than the 
Bore, they might jamme in the 
Piece; ſo the Vindage of a 
Demi- Culverin is a quarter of 
an Inch. 


WINDLACE, is a Roller 


Hun cum 
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of Wood, ſquare at each End, 
through which are either Croſs 
Holes for Hand- Spikes, or 
Staves acroſs, to turn it round; 
by this means it draws a Cord, 
one End of which is faſtened to 
ſome Weight which it raiſes 
up. They are uſed in Gins, 
and about Dutch Mortars, to 
help to elevate them. 

Wings of a Battalion, are the 
Right and Left-Hand Files ; 
when a Battalion is drawn up, 
the Diviſions on the Right and 
Left are called the Hings. 

WORD in an Army or 
Garriſon, Mark of Diſtinction, 
by which Spies or treacherous 
Perſons are known; it ſerves 
likewiſe to prevent Surprizes. 
It is given out every Night oY 


WOR 


the General to the Lieutenant 
General, or Major General of 
the Day, who gives it to the 
Majors of Brigades, they to the 
Adjutants, who give it firſt to 


their Field-Officers, and after- 


ward to a Serjeant of each 
Company, whocarry it to the 
Subalterns. In a Garriſon it is 
given by the Governour after 
the Gates are ſhut, to the 
Town-Major, who gives it to 
the Adjutants, and they to the 


ts. 
Words of Command, are the 
Terms uſed by Officers in ex- 
erciſing Battalions or Squa- 


YOU 


drons, or when they are upon : 


Action. 

WORKS; all the Fortifi- 
cations about a Place, are cal- 
led the Yorks of the Place; and 
more particularly all detached 
Works, are called the Out- 
Wirks. 


Y, 


YOUNGER Officer, is he 
whoſe Commiſſion is of a later 


Date. 
Regiment, is that 


Younger 
which is of a ſhorter ſtanding, 
with Relation to another, 
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BOO KS printed for T. Woopwarp in Fleet- 
ſtreet, and C. Davis in Pater-noſter-Row. 


| of the Armies of his Moſt Chriſtian Majeſty ; contain- 
ing his Riſe under the moſt famous French Generals of the laſt 
Age; the Difficulties he met with from the Miniſtry ; his In- 
trigues at the Court of Bavaria; and his ſecret Negotiations in . 
Vienna, relating to the Succeſſion of the Spaniſh Monarchy ; 
intermixed with a great Number of Military Obſervations on 
the Battles in which he fought, extracted from Original Papers. 
Tranſlated from the French. 


1. M EMO IRS of the Duke de Villars, Marſhal-General 


* Reflections on the Cauſes of the Grandeur and Declen- 
ſion of the Romans. By the Author of the Perſian Letters. 


3. Husbandry and Trade improved; being a Collection of 
many valuable Materials relating to Corn, Cattle, Coals, 
Hops, Wool, draining and flooding of Lands, making Rivers 
navigable, c. Communicated by ſeveral eminent Members 
of the Royal Society, to the Collector, John Houghton, F. R. 8. 
in 4 Vol. 8yo, N "yes A : — | | . 
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